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INTRODUCTIO.N. 



1* 



w HEN the number and variety of Englisli Grammars 
already piibliahed, ajid tJie'abiliiy with which some of them 
are writ(«tii are considered, JI^^' chji be expected from a 
aew CO ion, besr^wj^^refuV selection of the most -u- ' 

useful matter, and some oegree of improvement in the moda 
of adapting it to the uiiderstandiiig, and the gradual pro- 
gress of learners. In these respects something, perliaps, may 
yet be done, for the ease and ad vantage of young persona. 
In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is n 
modium to be observed, between treating the; subject in so 
extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and con- 
fuse their minds, by offering too inurh at onre for their 
comprehension ; and, on the other hand, coudiicting il by 
such short and general precepts and observations, as cun- 
vey to them no rlcar and precise information. .'\ disirilm- 
tion of the parts, which is either defeetiveor l.rejiul.LrjJ*^ 
has also a tendency to perplex the young undiTstaudiiic^^ 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of lUe^ure. 
A distinct general view, or outline, of ail the esseiitll^feris 
of the study iji which they are engaged; a c^raduaT and 
judicious supply of this outline; and a due arrangmiciit 
of the divisions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the best means of enlighleniii!; 
the minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of 
knowledge. 'I'he author of this work, at 
tliat he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, whijb u 
too concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irr^ 
gular in their disposition, lias studied to render his subiect 
sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
aot presume to have completely attained these objects. 
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How far he has succetKled ih the attempt, and wherein he 
has faiitcl, must be rererred to the (teternii nation of the 
judiclou^and candid reader. 

yisT'THE method which lie has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in charactersof ditTeront sizes, will, he trusts, 
be conducive to tliat gradual and regular procedure, ^vbicll 
is so favourable to the business of instruction. The more 
important rules, definitions, and observations, and which 
are therefore the most prt^r to be toniniitted to.memory, 
are printed with a larger'^^i^vSvhilst rules arid remarks 
that are of less consequence, tliat extend or diversify the 
general idea, or that serve as explanations, are contained 
iji the smaHcr letter: these, or the chief of them, will be 
perused by the student to the greatest advantage, if post- 
poned till ibe general system be completed. The use of 
notes and observations, in the common and detached man- 
ner, at the bottom of the page, would not, il is imagined, 
be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so 
ani^ie and regular au illustration, as a continued and uni- 
form ordiT of the several subjecls. In adopting this mode, 
care lias been taken to adjust it so that the whole may be 
^^feperused in a connected progress, or the part contained in 
^•tilglamer character read in order by itself. Many of the 
ii^^P^d observations are inlelided, not only to explain 
Ihfl^SlJects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views 
ofTne gragi^iar of, other languages, and of the various 
Ecntinrents df.J^ngL'tsU grammarians ; but also K> invite Ihe 
ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt 
to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophical research. 
^Vjaj-ti rr'-TVict to the definitions and rules, it may not be 
^Sft^*''' iiiu^^ j>LLrtirii!nrly to observe, that in selecting and 
rjf. Jfii^ t lem, jt lias been the author's aim to render 
Ttieni a^exact,:md comprehensive, and, at tlie same lime, 
as intejligible^o young minds, as Ihe nature of the subject, 
and the dj^uUies attending it, wmild admit. He pre- 
sumes ffifitn^uy areo^su calculated lobe readily committed 
to meinr >nd elslly retained. For this purpose, he has 



teen solicitous to select .termslliiffar<? smooth and voluble; 
to proportion tlie m^b^rs of Uic scnti.'Jiccs to one another ; 
to avoid protracted periods ; and to give tlie.\Tjiole,(!efiiii tion 
or rule^ as inuch' harmony of exgression as he could devi^^^' 

From the-sentimeDt generally adtnitted, th^ a'prop^'-!^'4 ' 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the- 
joung grammarian, tlian any ruli^s and ■.■;i.amples of pro- 
priety that can begiCeii, theCojiipiler iiav been induced tO' 
pay peculiar attciition this part oT the subject; and 
liiougli.tHe instances qf. false grauiuiar, uiiiJer the rules of 
Syutax, are numerous, i^Js^bfJcd thoy will nolbe found toO' 

- many^.when their variety and usefulness are considered. 
■ Ik a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
which, from the nature and design of it, must consist chietly 
of materials selected fromthe writings of others, it is scarcely 
iieces^ary to apologi-if fur the Uae wliich the Compiler has 
mailt; ol iiis pvi-iicft'-^soi:,' lal)ours; or far omitllng to in- 
si-rt their iianiuH. rn))ii the altv*rations which have been 
frequently made in.tlie iieiitiments and the language, to suit 
Uie ooaneximi, and to. adapt thejii- to the particular pur- 
poses for which, they are introduced; and, iu many !n-' 
stances, from the uncertainty U> whom the passages ^^rigl^ 
nally belonged, the insertion.t^.naines.f^wld^eldum b«l 

~ made with propriety.- But if this could have been generally 
done, a work of this jialiire would dcrlvi; no advantage 
from it, equal to the incoiivcjiii'iice of crowding the .pages 
with a repetition ol" names and refereiices. ,it is, however,, 
proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that the autlmrs 
to whom. the grammatical jiai t uf this compilation. is piin- 
oipa'lly indebted for its niuteiials, iU-e Harris, Johnson, 
Jjjwth, Priestley, Bcatii^;, Hiiuriil.tii, A\'u]kor, and ComIi-. 

The Rules and Observations rcspt'ctin_(;TiTspieuitSHRr' 
cinilained in the Appendix,, and wliicli are, cl^^efly, 
iractcd from the writings ot Blair and. Ca})iphell, ,will, it is 
presumed, form a proper additinn.tQ tht (jTMniiia?. The- 
isubjects are jtery nearly h'iated;.||fld.jli(^Bay of per- 
■ . -y' A,.3i 
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spicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follQW that of Grammar. A conipclcnt aci[tiaiiitance with 
the principles 'of both, will prepare and qualify the students, 
prosecuting tliose additional improvements iu languagej 
to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the studyof Grammar, 
and the principlesofCom position, mucbmight be advanced, 
for the encouragement of. persons in early life to apply 
tlieni^elvcs (o this braiit-h ^learning; but as the limits of 
this Introduction will not allpw.tpf many obsiTvalions on 
the subject, a few leading scritimculs are all that can be 
admitted herewith propriety. As word* are the signs of 
our \i\k&^, and the medium' by which wo perceive tiie sen- 
timents of others, and communicate our own; and as signs 
exhibit the thinga which -they ape intended to represent, 
more or less accurately, aecq^ijig as their real orestablisbeA 
conformity to those tbin^^ more or less exact; it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to dur knowledge of the nature and 
properties of word>i, of their relation \o each other, and of 
their e<l;d>n-.hcd OHHiL-xion with (he idc;ii to which they 
are ;ipplicd, will he llie certainty !uul en^e, with which lyo 
g transfuse our sentiment? into the minds of one rmothcr; and 
* thai, without acompdont knowledge of this kind, weshnll 
frequently be in hazard of misunderstanding other;, and of 
beiag misunder.stood ourselves. It may indeed be justly 
asserted, that many of the liifferences in opinion amongst 
men, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations of 
heart, which have loo often [>roceeded fi-oni such tlifl^r- 
ences, have been occasioned i>y u ivani of proper skill in 
the connexion and meaning ui' word-, and by a tenacious 
misapplicr.lion of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
tills study can recelve> in small compass, may be derived 
from.the following sentiments of an eminent and candid 
wHter* on langtiagc and composition. " All thatFegards 
" the study of composition, merits the highly attention iipqn 

• Biiir. 
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" this account, that it is intimately connected with the im- 
" provement of our intellectual powei^s. For 1 must be 
" allowed to say, that when we arc employed, after a 
" proper manner, in the study of composition, we are cui-., 
" tivating llu- uiKiiTstandiLig itself, 'i he study of arranging 
" and expressing our thoughts with propriety, leacJies to 
" tiuiik, as WL-ll as to speak, accurately," 

Before the close of this IntrodurliDUj it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that llg^iithor uf the following 
■work has no interest in itf^ but't^at which arises from tlie 
hope, that it will prove o£<some advantage to young per- 
GODS, and reliere the labours of those -who are employed in 
their education. He wishes to ■promote, in some degree, 
the cause of virtue, as well as of learning; andy vith this 
view, he has been 'studious, through the whole of the work, 
not only to avoid everj- example and illustration, which 
n]ight have an improper eOect on llic iiiiiidi of yoiilh; hut 
aUo to introdufe, on many i)ci':i?ions, sucli as -.i moral 

and religious tendency. liisaliention loohjectsoi so much 
importance will, he trusts, meet the ajtprobalion of every 
well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully regarded i(i 
all books of education, they would doubtless contribute 
very materially to the order and happiness of society, by 
guarding tlie innocence'; and cherishing the virtue of tlie 
rising generation. 

Hofdsatf, rnair Yart, 173i. 

iatitJectifScmcRt 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 
The cL^hlh edition of tiil* grammar received considerable 
alteration- and additions: butAvorks of this nature admit of ■ 
ri'peat';Ll iniin ovemenls; and are, perhaps, never complete. 
"T'le aullmr, solk'iluu:. lo lenilu- liit book more worthy of 
ihi: enroll ragini; probation bi.--lo\\t.'il on it iiy thepulilic, 
lias again revised llie work wilii care ajid attention. The 
new edition, he hopes will be found much improved. The 
additions, wiiich are very considerable are, chielly, such 
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as are calculated, to expand the learner's viewsof tlie aub- 
ject; to obviate objections; and- to leudei; the study of 
^mmar both easy and interesting. This edition contains . 
also a new and enlarged system c^^^ir^j^; copious lists of 
nouns arranged according to theic'4ender and number; 
and many notes and obscrvation^^Pntcfi serve to extend. 
Of to explain, paiticular rules and posiUons *. 

The writer is sensible tltat, aftnr all his endeavours to- 
elucidate the principlesjfe^he work, there are kvf. ot the 
divisions, arr:uigcmt^nt^7^^^(fe3> °^ rules, against iwhich 
critical iiigtiiuily cannot'3eVise;'p!'ausible objections. The 
subject is attL'iid<?d with so mut li iiitricacy, and admits of 
views so variniij, that it was not pos^bie to render every 
part of it^ unexcepliiiiiable; or to accommodate the work, 
in ajl respects, to the opinions and prepossessions of every 
granuriarian and teacher. If the author has adopted that 
system v,-hich, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 
the subject, and conformable to the sentimcnb of the most 
judicious grammarian^ ifhis reasonings and illustrations, te-' 
specting particular pointSjare founded on just principles,and 
tl;e pi^culiarities of the English language ; he hus, perhaps, 
dojie all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this' 
fiatiu'e; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more SKtensivcIy appnived and circulated . 

■ T)ie author cmiceivM that the occuUinal atrlctuies, clispNscd tbtougb ihc 
buuk) and tntended to illunrue and •upport a numlKr of itnponani gram- 
inaticat painu, wilt not, to young iKrsons of insenuiiy, appear to be drj and 
uselns discuatlODS. He is persuaded ihut, . br such peiMiu, tliey will Ik read- 
wilh allcntiun. And Jie presumes \hat these strictures will gratify their cu- 
riosiiri simulate applicaliun, and give witidily and pcmanence id their gram-t 
nuiical knowledge.— In tlie Oc/aw edition of the gracoinai, Itie. reajei will, 
find many atiditinnal diuuaione ul titis nature. 
Jr«UroKi ntar reri, 1804- 

The Tuitoly third edition of tlie prcseal worli eontajM references nndw tl» 
pariicubr lules, to l lie corrc^iiundeiit (-aimif 24» £««i(ei and ri# A'^yi By 
this mcani, the studeot may readily cousutt ilieta vDlmoeai (oia moie ciieu- 
Biire iilutiniitin of the rtiles and prineiples of the Ciainmar. See the Adver- 
iiumml tolUe Tmlfik edilioa.ol Ih? Kry.io Uie ExeroieVt atpa|eZaooflluc ■ 
wiume.. 
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English grammar is the art of spuakuig ami 
writing the English langui^ with propriety, 
It is divided into four parts, viz. orthogbaphy, 

STYAIOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSOPY. 

This division may be rcnderec more intelligible to the 
student, by obaeivi^, ia other words, that Grainmartreal^ 
jSr«(i of the ionu ^nd sound of the letters, the combinaUiMr 
of letters into sjllables, and syllables into wor<b ; aecoadlg, 
of the diffeieiit sbjts of ^prds^ their various modifications, 
and their derivation; tkirdly, of the union and right order 
of words in the formiatidn of a s^tence ; and ^stljf, of the 
just jiroiiunciatton. and poclical constructjou of sentences, 

Orthographt. 



Chai-'er I. Of ike Lettem. 
Section l, 0/tlie nalare 'of the letters, OTtdof a perfect 

Orthography teaches tie' nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first pcincipli^ or least part, of a 
word. 

The lettcrJlElRihe luiglish language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty -six in number. 
- These letters ai-c the representatives of certain 
articulate somidsj the elanents of tlic !aiigu;;gc. 
An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
vqice, formed by the qi^^uis of Bpecoh. 
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The fpllowing is a list of tlie Anglo-Saxon, Eoman, Italic,, 
an d Olct EiiglUli Characters. 

Saxon. Roman. Italic. 01(1 Englisli. Name. ■. 

Cap. Small ' Cap. SmaJt Cap. £ma:i. Cap. Small. 

3C a A -a A a SI 0. ■ at. 



B b B b J? 4 B i) he. 

E c C ■ c C c C t Jtr. 

p/h V A' V d 3> B dee: 

<e t j: e ' E e (£ t ■ «; 

t F 'F / "f f '/■. . 

.1 S .G g a g <S s see. 

h .H/ h . .// - A % aitc/i. . 

I' i !■ i / I 31 " t 'ior«/e. 

•I j i a ! JVy- ■ 

K ]i K k ■ K t % k ky. . 

L 1 L I L t % I ' el. 

.to mf&'m M m 9J m 'em, 

N ti N n N n 0 n <n. 

Q .d^ab o 0 0 S) D 0. , 

P 'p P , p i" p 39 p 

a q 2 V ffl q 

R* jT K r., A' r .» C.l,.4«r. 

S ■ r - S * & -{si to- 

T < T .t r / "i 1< to. 



.J. V. 'V V ' p _ i .ltl' vee. 

p- f W'.W ff'.im t) douUev, 

X X .Sf X' X' aT ' 56 ■' j; e*j.. 

Y ^ ^ f y 3/ B ? 

^' i ' Z. '■z Z z % 5 ,* at*'. 




ORTHOGltAPH'B. - IS 

A perfect alphabet of the English lai^uage, a^id, in- 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number of 
letters^ ^precisely equal to tl* number of simple articulate 
Soniids belongini; to th« language. Every simple. sQnnd 
■wourd have its distinct characti'r; and that ciiaracter be 
the representative of no other sound. ISiit this is far Irom 
being (lie state of the English alpliabet. It has more ori- 
ginal souucU than distinct sigtiiJicant lelters ; and, conse- 
quently, somv. ri( tliese k'tlei-s are made to repr^entj Jiot 
one sound alone, but several sounds. This wili appear by 
reflecting, tliat llie sraunds signified by the united letters 
A, sh, ng, are elemcntary, aq^ liave no single appropriate 
cbafacters, in our alphabet: and that the letters a and u 
represent the different :oii:i<ls heard in hat, hate, hall ; and 
■jj^but, bull, muk. 

To explain this -.uliject more fully to liie learners, v/e 

, shall set down li:'" charaL-ters ni.idi- iv-c of to repre=<'i.t n'A 
the elementary articiila'Le sounds of our language, as nearly 
in the manner and order of the present English alphabet, 
as tbe 'design of the subject will admi^ ; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable or ward, which contains its 

' proper and distinct sound. ' And here it wil! be proper to 
mtb tlie vowels. ' * 



idenollDEtbe , 






IVorHs «>nt:iiniTis Iko 


pleMUDd». 






Simple sound). 




as 


lieard in 


fate. 




as 




fall. 


« 




in 


fat. 


ft 


MS 


in 


far. 


e 


(is 


in 


me. 


e 


as 


■- ' Hp 


met 


i 


as 


in, ', ■ 


pin^. 


i 


as 


in 


pin. 


B 


aa 


in . 


no. 


O 


. as 


. in 


not. 


o 


as 


in 


move. 


0 


aa 


in ' 


niute. 
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Leiten dmatint itw Wotrit contdntBg iht 

(itnple Mumki ifanpte aniwii. 

o as heard in tub. 

u fij iVi bull. 

By this li-t it appear^, tliat thpre are in tlic English 
bti;;uagc fourteen siiiiplf votacI sntnids: but as i and w, 
wlicn pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, 
■or dipiitiiongal vijwels.our language, strictly speaking, con- 
tains but tweh-e simple vowel sounds ; to represent which, 
ve haveonly five distinct characters or letters. If a in^r. 
is the same specific sound as a In /at ; ai^d u m hvi\, the 
same as in move, which is the opinion of some gramma- 
rians ; iliirru are but ten original vowel Eound«' in the 
Kuglish ijiiguage. 

The following list denotes tlic GOundE of the consonants, 
being in number twenty-two, 

Leitrcs dciiolins tlw . W'lr'l* nmnmini; ilic 

■impls (OUMli. simi'lr «iiiiii!>i. 



1> 


«-» hmrd in 


liay, lull. 


<1 




in 


day, sad. 


1 


as 


in 


oil; for. 




an 




van, love. 




m 


in 


egg, go. 


h« 


un 


IM 


hQp, ho. 


k 


as 


in 


kill, oak. 


1 






lap, all. 


111 






juy, nmin. 




at 


in 


dlO, Otl. 


P 


as 


in' 


pin, niap. ' 


T 


at 


in 


rap, err. 


11 


as 


in 


60, laxs. 


« 


at 


•in 


zed, htaxg. 


i 


aa 


in 


top, mat. 


W 


as 


in 


wo, win. 


y 


aa 




ye, yes. 








aifa^imalioii, ur bii-ail.in 


III bv a dUmci ti 






In » iBiiiicular nuninrri 



<ittaiu of »j*eth. ' f.ncvflnfj-Ji.i ilriiiiimiea. 
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leiirrs .(ciin(iin ihs Wurdg CantaiBiBg Ihf 

ng askeardin ing, sing, 

sh as in siiy, ash. 

th fjs /a tliiji, thick, 

th as in tlieii) tlit-tu. 

or i» plea^Live. 



S'everal letters marked in the English alphabet, as cdh- 
sonants, are either superfluoiis,.or ret^rfaent, iiot sinijilt, but 
eotnple^' SiDUluls, C, for 'uKiii\u:<:, is supvrliuoiis in iiotiv^ 
its sounds ; the one l>eing cspicssL'd by k, ajul.tiit otiiwr 
by s. C, in the sot\ jironunciation, is nut a sinii>lc, but ». 
Cf^nplcx soiind ; as iigi; is pronoiiuccd aidge.. J is unuu- 
c^ssary, because its squiu{> ami that of tlie iodg^ are m - 
«9r laoguage the satH^ ' St, witfa -its attendant u, is eithcF . 
complex, and resolvabltimlo.jhDi iB'ia>gmti^^ orunne- 
cessary, because Ha sound is lite same with A, as in i^fiupte. . 
, ^ is com]>ouaded of gs,, as in^oflifZe; or of £s> as iik 
exjfcct. 

Frein the preceding representation, it appears to be 
^ point of considerable importance, that evi;ry learni'r of t,lie 
English language should be taught to pronoiuice perfectlyj 
and with focility, every original simple sound that belongs, 
to it. By a timely -and judicious care in this respect,. tJie 
yoiqb ^riU be prepared to utter^ with ease and accuracy,, 
every combtnatlou of sounds; and taught to avoid that 
, confused and imperfect jnanaw. of pronouncihg wordSr 
which apcomjiftiues, .through life, many persons, who have 
not, in this respect, been properly instrocted- it au. exAy' 
periods ' - 

Letters-are divided into Vowels and Consonants, 
A Vowel is an ■ articulate sound, that can be 

perfectly uttered by itself : as, a, e, o; which are 
iornietl without the help of any other sound. 
. A consonant is an articulate sound, wliich can- 
'not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
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vowe) : as, b, d, /; which require vowels to ex- 
press tliem fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, o, ii, and sometimes w 
and jr. . 

W andy are consonants wl-ien tliey begin a word 
or syllable but in every other situation they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by thf bosl gr-inmarians, 
that w and i/ are consonants \vhcn I)i)^y begin a syllabic or 
Word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
ennsonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them, as 
ifwould be improper to aay an walnut, an yard, &c. ; 
abd fhnn thrir'-ibllomng a voire! w)tbou( any histm or 
dtfiivulty of.utteran^e ; as, froif; tfinter^rosy youth. That' 
they are vowels in other sit\iations, appears fmm their re- 
gularly taking the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the 
exact sound of u in saw, few, now, fcc. ; and y that of i, 
in hymn, -fly, crystal, &c. See the letters W and Y, 
pages 30 and'Si*. 

We present the following as more exact and philosophi- 
cal definitions of a vowe) voA consonant. 

' A wstA N a simjiMe, articuiate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued efTu^on of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the moufii, without any alteration 
In the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commeiicps, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulat'.- sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speecl;. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and- 



• The letlera w anJ ji arc of an ambiguous nalure ; beinc coiisonanis ai il<c 
brglnnttig of word*, and i-uwels « the end. Encychpadla Brilamiira. 

• WALKEft'a Criiktl FioiwuiicinE i)iaSoiatj,fatt H,tUrdulilita. 
TEURY't Englitli DietionuT, FreCMCi I'^ge T. 
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' the compound. But. there docs not appear.to be any foim- 
datioti for the ^stinctloii. >':iiuipiiciLy is css<:ntU.I to the 
nature of a %t)wel, which excludes every degree of ipixt;^ 
•or compouiid sounds. It tequii^,. acicoFdiag^ teethe d^- 
nition, but one conformatioii of the organs o.f eet^ tp 
fOTDt it, and noiqo'tioa in the organs, whil^jt-id foni^k^ 

CbtisMjants are divided, into mutes and semii 
vowefe. ' ' 

The mutes cannot be sounded aiall, wirf»duttli&' 
aid a vowel. They are 6, p, I, k, and c and- 
^ hard. 

The somi-vowels iiavc an imperfect soand of 
themselves. . They are>/j /, m, n, r, Vf z,Xf- 
and e and g soft.- 

■ Four of the senu-TOwels^ namely,/, m^n, r,ara' 
also distinguished by the uame. of li^ids^ firoo-' 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds; ■ 

\Vc have shown above, tliat it is essential to the nat\ire 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aidofavowrl. We may furtlier observe, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in reci- 
ting the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express- 
them. lit pronouncing the names of the mutes, tlie asdst- 
siit Towels folloa the csnsonants : as, be, pe, te, de, ka. 
In pranotmciDg the names of the semi-vowels, the TOwels- 
• generally /Jrecet/e the consonants: as, ff, el, ««, en, or, es, 
CT. The exceptions are, cc, ge, ve, zed. 

Tins distinction between tln^ liflfure, and the name of a 
ifonsoLKiiil, id of great iiiiportanee, and should be well ex- 
a plaiin;ii to the pupil. They arc frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and rc;i<oiiiiigs on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso- 
. nant ; and, by this means, the student is led into error and 
perplexity, respecting tliese elMnents of language. It' 
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should be impreised en his mind, tfaal the name of everjr 
Consonant, ie a cotnpicx souad ; but thitt the constHunt iC- 
Mlf> is always a simple wand. 

Some-Trrttcn have dewribed the mates afsl semi-voweb, 
irith th«r sufadivlstODB, nearly in the follovring manner. 

Hie mutes are those coiiaonantSj whose sounds cnnnot be 
protracted. The saJii-vouxls, such wliosc siiiiiicla can be 
continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of towl'Is, 
from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed ;'tbey are k, p, t. The impure, are those whose 
iKHaidis may be conHinKdj thougfa .for a very shcnt space : 
. they mtb,d,s. • " 

The semi-nnreli may be ndlidiiMed into vocnt and <api- 
rated. The Tocal are those whidi are formed by. the 
voice ; the a^irated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, m, 
n, r, T, w, y, z, th flat, zh, vg: the aspirated,/, h, j, 
th sharp, ah. 

The vocal semi- vowels may be subdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure are those which are formed entirely by 
the Toiee : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure — /, m, n, r, w, 
fig: four impure — z, th flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro. 
nounced by a single impulse the voice ; as, ea 
in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; ss, eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are soivnded ; as, oi m voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea iii eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the dipbtholigal letters was, doubtless, originally 
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if^tti ta pr6nouBCU]% the words whteh coati^ tlieio. 
Though this' is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these com bi nations stilt retain the name of 
diphthongs; but, to distinguish them, tliey are marked by 
the term improper. As tiie diphthong derives its oame 
and natiirt; from its soiinci, und iiut from its letters'^ and 
propuriy denotes a double voweL sound, no u-iiion of two 
vowels, wlicre niie is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled 
to.tluit aiipellatioii; and the single letters i attdu, whett 
pronounced long, must, in this vievr, be. considered a» 
djpht]iongs. The triphthongs, having at most but tw» 
sounds, are merely ocular> and sre, therefote,, b; loow- 
gtammaitans classed, with, the diphthqiigSk 

SsexioH. 2. Genevat oltsefotUwns onika Aouwft ^ ^ . 
tetters. 
A 

has- (bur sounds ;' ttie long' or s^d^, the broad> tiht - 
short or open, and the middle. 

The Imig j as in name, basin, creatiom. 

The- broad ; as in call, wall,, alh 

The short ; as in barreli fuiicy, glass. 

The middle ; as in, far, fanii,. fatlior. 

The diphthong aa generally soumis like a short iii pra* 
per names ; as In Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not iit Baa^, 
Gaal. 

Ae has the souad' of long e. It- is sometimes found in 
Z^tin word^; Sbnie authors retain tJlis form';- as, »uigma, 
a^luatoF, ftc; but others have laid- it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, Sic. 

The diphthong «i has exactly the long slender sound- of 
o; as in pail, tail, &c ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Brit'^in, and a few others. 

Ju is generally sounded like th*- broad- a: as in taughtv. 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or opes a; as Jo. 
aunt, flaunt, gavntlet, &c; It has-tlie sound of long o iA/ 
IkKitixF;;. aodtliat ofo-shtHrtiaiadrel).Iaudanum, 
• 11-5- 
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Axo hat alwayi the aound of broad a; as in baVl, Ktaml, 
crawl. *" 
■ Aff, like its near rdaSon ai, is pronounced like the long 
slender sound of a; as in pay, day, defoy. 

B 

S keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
.aud end of words; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
Si'c. ■ In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the sylla- 
ble; as in climb, comb, tomb.' 

C 

C has two different smmds. 

A bard sound like k, before a, ft, u, f, I, t; as, in cart, 
cAtfege, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c.; and Then it 
ends a syllable; as, in victim, flaccid. 

A wft sound like s before c, ?', and -y, generally; as in 
tentre, face, civil, cymbal, nn^rcy, &c. It tas some- 
times the sound oish; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, 5;c, 

C, Eays ]ir. Johnson, according toEnglisli orthography^ *■ 
ijever ends a word; and therefore we find in our best dic- 
tionaries, Uick, block, publick,' politick, &c. Butmany 
writers of latter years omit the it in words of two or more 
syllables; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
iffoiliiclive of iiregiilarities; such as writing mimic and 
miniickry; traffic and trafficking. 

CAis commonly sounded like (cA; as in church, chin, 
chalT, charter: but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of ki as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, 
tlistich; anil iu foreign names; as^ Achish, Banich, 
Enoch, &c.' 

Ch, in some words derived from the French, takes the, ^ 
fiountl ofj/i; as in chafse, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 
: CA in arch, before a vowi;!, sounds like i,- as in arch- 
angel, archives, Archip^ag^; except in arched, archery, 
archvt and arch-enemy: bot before a consonant it always 
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sounds l\ke-~fch; as ia archbishop, archduke, aiphpreaby- 
tCTi &c, CA is tilent'in schedule, scMsiTij and yachts 
D 

D keeps one uuifonii sound, at Uie beL'iaJiing;, miiid'e, 
and end of words; as in death, bandage, kindied; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of in stofTed,. tripped^'. 
Ssc. shift, tript; Stc. 

E has three diin-r-nt po.imis. 

A long sound; as in scheme,- glebe, severe, pulley. ■ 
A short seimd ; a!i.in.inen, bed, clemfincj', ■■ ■ ■' ■ 
Anobstiure aad scarcely, perceptible sound; as, opeiiy. 
kwre, participle. . ■ ■ ■ 

' Xth'aswnietimes the sound oKn^ddlea; a»inc1eiK,seijeaiiti . 
and sometimes that of slibrt i; as iii England, yes, pretty. . 

£ is ahvavs mute at the end of a word, cxce[)(: in niono- 
Fyllabies that have no otlier vowel; as, me, Jie, siie; or iti . 
substantives derived from tin: Greek; as, tata-iirophe, epi- - 
tome, Penelope. It is used to sofieu and modify the fore- - 
going consonants.; as, force, . rage, since, obligii : or to - 
lengthen the. preceding, vowel; as, can, cane; pjivptne; : 
fob,' robe ■ , . 

The diphthong ea-is generally sounded like e longf ag^ls-* 
appear, beaver, creature, S:c, li lias also tlic sound of short * 
e; as iabreaUi,-mcadow, treasure. And it issometinies pro- - - 
nouncedlikethelongandslenderic; as in bear,'J>reak,great. 

Eeui has' the aouiid bf loog.o; as in beau; il3nibeau,.pori^- 
tiumtefiH.'. In beauty.^and, its 'compounds, it has the .soiuiii ' 
oflongu. . 

£i, jH'g^eral,' sounds the same as long and slender (t; as ^ 
VI d«gn, .v^n, juughboury £tc. It has the sound of long s ■ 
ia teizej deceit, Fecetve^,f it^er,'aejtt^Gr> ,It is su^^etiiae^ 
pronounced like sh(Bti; asiRibreign, .f6rfeit,'sovereign,'&.c* 
. £a is pronotHtced -like -«j«ag( as-ia' people;- aiid sqnie- - 
tjjjies \i]s» e^shqrlj 3^in J0pardj jeopardy. It has a\?oih»-- 
sound ofisliort u;- as.in duageotr, sturg(>on, punt-iicon, Sca^ ..a 
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Eu'a always soua'dedtikelongKoreBi; as hi fiead^dence. 
Ev> it almdst always pronounced like long u; as m few, 
new, dew. 

£y, when fhe accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
« long; as in bey, grey, convey; exc^t in key, ley, 
■ wbere it is sounded like long e. 

Whei\ this diphthong is unaccented, it takes th^^ound 
of tf long; as, alley, valley, barley. 

•F 

/keeps one pure unvaried soHrnJ at the beginning, mid- 
dle,, and end of words; as fincy, mufTm, mischief, &c.: 
except in of, in which it has the flat sound of or; but nol 
i n compositiiKi,; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We should not 
pronounce, a wive'c j(Hiitiire> a caXvt?s head ; but a wife's 
jnature, a calfs head, 

G 

G has two sounds^: one hard; as io gay, go, gon: the- 
' atber soft; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of s word it is always hard ; as in bag, SQugv 
frog^ It is hard before a, o, u, I, and'r; ss>. pane, gone}, 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before e, i, and y, is soft; as in genius, gesturej giD-> 
gei, Egjptv except in get, gewgaw, finger,, craggy, and 
some others. 

G is inute before «; as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
Ihe preceding \-oweI a bng .smmd^ as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn^ impugned;* prpnouneed hnptihe, ira« 
prcne, 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, has the sound-' of the 
inrdg; aSt^fanit, ghasUyr in tiie middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent ; as in tight, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At tiw end It has often the sound of/,' as in laugh, cough, 
tMi{^. Soraetimps oaty tbc £ is scwnded^ a»in boreliv 
(mother 
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B 

* The sound signified by this letter, is, as>before observed, 
an articulate sound, and not. merely an aspiration. It 
is iieard in the words, liat, liorsc, Hull. It, is seldom mute 
at tiie beginning of a word. It is always silent after r/ si, 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. , 

iinal, prMieded by a vowel, is always silent; as, fth! 
hah! oh! foh! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the fetntnesB of the sound of this Mter, in many 
vords, and its total silence in others, added to the nc^- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, tt baa hap- 
pened, that many persons have beconie almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, thecefcm'. 
Incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to inculf ' 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of this spund* 
I ■ 

/basaloDgEotnid; as hi fine: and a short one; as in- fin* 

'The long sound is always marked by the e final inmonoi' ' 
sytlabfes ; os f!hin> tUae except give, live. Before p it » 
often sounded'lfte a short u; as jOirt, first. In soma 
*vords it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bomba- 
eine, magazine. 

The diphlliong ia is frequently sounded like ya; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan. Sec. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i; as in carriage, mar- 
ri.ige, parliament. *■ 

Ic sounds in general like e Fong ; as in gri^, thief, gre- 
nadter. It has also the sound of long t; asiRdfe-,-pie,.lie£ 
and sometimes that of short i; aa'm sieve. 

feu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieo, pUrlieiT. 

lo, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. Thetemu- 
nations tion and sion, are soundpd exactly like the verb 
shun ; except when the t is preceded by s or Jf, as iit 
({uestion, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &;c. 

The triphthong iou b soipetimfSa pronounced' distinctly 
in two sylt^iles ; as ia biUous,^ Taribusj. ^UJstcimous- But 
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these vowc)»-onen coalesce into one syllable; stinprecioust 

iutiousj noxious. 



/ is pToaounced exactly like soft gi except ia fasUelujiilif 

where il is proDounced lUce ^. 

K 

A' !ir!5 fliu sotiikI of c hard, and is used beforehand i, 
wliere, according lo English analogy^r would be soft; as,, 
kept, kia$, sliirtt. It is not sounded befoi«- nt aS' in. 
koife, Inwll, knocker. It' is nerer- doubled; except- in 
Habakkuk; but misused before it, to shorten the vowd by> 
» double consonant; as, cockle, pieklft, suclcen 
L 

/, Jias always a soft liiiiiid sound: as, jn love, bil!ow> 
quarrt'l. It is sonietiiiiw Kiute; us in half, talk, psalm. 
Tiie custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables ; 
as, mill, wilt, fall; except where a* diphthong' precedes 
it; as, hail, fDil,.EolK 

Le, at the end of words, is prononncedlike a weak e/; 
in whiifa the e is alinost<niuK; as, table, .shuttle. - 
" M ' 

M has always the same sound ; as, mnrmur, monummilaV 
except in comptroller, .which is pronounced controller 
N 

has two sounds: the one pure; as in maOj se^ noble ; 
the other a ringing sound like ng; as in thank, banquet, &c. 
. JV is mute when it ends a syllabic, and is preceded by ■ 
«j; as, hj'inii, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ii^ must ai.way5 iiavc its ringing sound ; . 
as, wr^g, reatBhg, .speaking. Some writers have rap- 
posed that when iag is preceded by ing, it should be pro- 
nounced tn; as, siogieg, bringing, should be soundutl 
apigin, briitgin: but aait is- a-sood rule, with respect to- 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written .words, unless cus- | 
tow has clearly decided otliorwise,-it does jjot seenjLprppeV I 
t9 adopt this ioiim'aUon. i 
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Ohasa Icmg Bound;' as in note, bene, obedieat, over; 
•ud a short one; as in mft, got, h^* 

It has sometimes the short souiid'of u; as, son, cornel at- 
torney. And in some words it is sounded likeoy; asinprovt, 
move; and often like au; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diplithoiig oa is rcgiilai'ly pronounced as the long 
sound of o; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takesthe sound of broad a; as, abrawd, &c. 

Oe lias the sound of single e. It is sometimes king ; as Ifl 
foetus, Antceci: and sometimes short; as in economics, 
(ecumenical. Is doe, foe, . sk>e; toe, throe, hoe, and bit'; 
boes, it is sounded exactly like long o. , 

Oi has ahnost (uiiversally tbc double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy; as boil, loil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced as if 
writtiui bile, spile, tile, Jtc. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
^hort It. Door and floor should always be pronotmced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six diflferait sounds. ^The first 
asd ptxiper sound is' ecpiivalent to ooi in down; as in 
bouud, found, surround. : ' ' ' 

The second is that of shut It; as ui enttugii, trouble, 
journey. _ ' ' "' 

The third ts that of oo; as in strap, youth, tournament. 

Tlie fiinrth is tbrt aS li»g o; as in though, noum, pout- 
tice. • 

The fifth is that of short o, as in cough, trough.' 

The sixth isiJiat of ow)e; as in on^t, brought,- thoug^jt. 

Ow is gonerally sounded like ou in thou; as in browDj 
dowry, sbowef. It has also the sound of long o; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

Tbe diphtliong is but another fcffiB for of, an^ !s pro- 
nounced exactly like it ' 
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P 

P has always the same sound, except, )>«rhap(, in cop- * 
board, where it rounds like b. It ia s(mietiti]e8 mate ; n 
\ti psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between « and *; as, 
tempt, (rmptVi pri^siimptuous. 

Ph is geEicrally pronounced like/; as in pWlosophyv 
philanthropy, I'hilip. 

In nephew and Steplien, it has the souad of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phtht8ic,and pMHiHcal^both letters 
are entirely dn^ped. 

Q 

S i) always followed by u; ag, quadrant, queen, qnires 
fittissometimessoundedlikeit; aSirtHtquer^IiquoTfrisquci 
R 

ff has a rough sound; as in llome, river, raget and. a 
smooth one; as in bard, card*, regard. 

Re at the end of many wordst. is pEonounced like a we^ 
trt- as-iiL tteatce,. sepukhre',. massacre. 

S- ' • 
J has two different soniitls. 

A soft aud flat sound like z; as, besom, nasajj dismaL* 

A sharp hissing sountl; as sainf, sister, cypros. 

It iitalW^ys sharp at- the beginning of wocds. 

Attheendofwords'ittidiesthesoflsound; as, his, was^- 
trees, eyes; except in the words t^^ thus, us, yes, rebus^ 
aurplug, &C. ; and in words-terminiding with oux. 

It sounds like z before ton; if a vowel goes before; as, 
intrusion ; but like $ sharp, if it- follows a cjiisouaiit ; as- 
conversion. It ako sounds like z before e mute; as,, 
amuse; and before y Sual; as rosy; and in tbe words bor 
9om, desire, wisdom,. 

S ^ mute hi isle, islasd,. demesDe> viscouatL 

I*' generally sounds, as in taEe, tempter. Tbeforev, 
when tlie accent prcceifeJ, sounds like fcA .* as, nature, vif^ 
luc, are proBOUficed,. natclmre, virtchiie. TV -before a 
Towbl has the sound of aA; as in salvation: except in such 
ifotik as tieEce> tiara, &c. and unless an t goe) befoce ;. 
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!5, question ; antl excepting also derivatives from Words 
ending in t'j ; as, mighty, mightier. 

TAhas twosounds: the one soft and flat; a9»thus,whe- 
ther, beatheo: tlftoUierbsrdand.stiarp ; a^,' tltinl;, think; 
breafli. . . ■ 

Th, at thf.-bei.|:inningof worcijji^ sharp; as, in thank, thick, 
thnndf-r -. evttpt in that, then, liitw, thither, and sonie 
«thers. Th, ut (he enil of words, is also sliarp ; i^, death/ 
kreath, moulh : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Th, in the miitdle of M'ords, is ^harp ; as, panther, ortho- 
dox, inisiknthrope : exOTpt worthy, fttrthing, brethren, anif 
a few others. 

Tk, bttwQ^tno toveh.UfeDeplIy flit in words ptireir 

English ; as, father, heathen, tt^ether, neither, mother. 

Th, between tt.-o towcIs, in words from the leainedJan^ 
guagcs, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, AtbeiUj 
apolhecary. . 

771 is sometimes pranounced libesim^leA; a8> Thomas, 
thyme, Tliamcs, asthma. . i ' ^ 

\ ■ " . U ' ^ 

Uhzs three sounds, viz. 

A lon^ sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of tiiis letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, ami burial ; 
which are proaounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and lierrial. 

A is now often used before words 1>eginning with u longk 
ind OR always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The (liphthong ua, has sometimes the sound of ii:a ; as in 
assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like u'c; as in quench, querist, eon- 
yest. It has alto the sound of long u >> as m cue, hue, 
ague. In 3 fisw words, it is pronouuced like c short \ as. ia 
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guest, guess. In some worth it is entirely sunk; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui U ftequenlly pronounced ui; as in languid, aiiguish, 
extinguiGh. It !ias sometime; tbc sound of i- long; as in 
guide, guiie, disguise: and sometimes that of i short; as 
in guilt, guiue^ , guiidKall. la some words it is seutided 
Uke long «; as m juicQi siuti puiwit*. aad after -r; lika 
«»; as in bruite,- fruit, recruit. , ■ • ■ 

Uo isproBouiicedtikewo;' uin quote, quorum, quondatq. 

li^hasthesounclof lODge; as in obloquy, soliloquy; pro- 
nounced obloquee, Stc. except, buy, and its derivatives, 
V 

y has the sound of flat/, and bears the same relation to 
it, as £ does top, d lo bard g to and z to f. Itlusalso 
me ^fbrmsoBikd; m wn, TOnkyi lo«c 

w' 

M', when a consonant, hasnearly tliesouodof «o; as "watit 
resembles the sound of ooater; but that it has a stronger and - 
quicker sound than oo, and has a toination essentially dif- 
ferent, will appearto any person who pronounces, with at- 
teution, the words mo, ivoo, beware ; and who reflects that it- 
wiU not admit the article an before it; which oo woyld 
admU. la some words it is not sounded; as in answer, 
sword, wholesome; it is plways silent before r; as in wrip^ 
wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, bewray, Sic. 

/Tbefore/iia pronounced, as if it were after the ft; as, 
why, hwy; when, hwen; what, hwat. 

is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting thesoiuid of that vowel; as in crow, blow,grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When U) is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronunc!- 
atioii, it has exactly the same sound asumiuld have in the 
same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, no%v, sawyer, vowel, 
outlaw. 

X 

X has three Bounds, viz. 

It ifr sounded like s at the begtniung of pr^er'natnfes of 
Greek arigiml ; as m Xantlms, Xent^m; Xerx^ 
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If has a sharp sound like is, wiipii it ends a syllable will} 
the accent upon it; as exit, exercise, cxcflk'iite-, Or when 
the accent is ou the next syllable, tf it begins with a coa- 
ssnaat; as- excuse,. extent, iexpense, ' 

Itbas, generally^ a. flat souud itke ^] when the accent 
is not OQ it, andthe rollowmg syUable begins witli a vowel ; 
as, exert, exiat, example;. prpn<}unce,d, egeett, egziGt, 
•ainplt!. . 

Y 

y, when 8 consonant, has nearly the sotind of ee ; as* 

youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeduth, eeork: but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly per- 
ceived by pronouncing the words ye, yes, ■nezi'-year, in 
which its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only 
requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pro- 
nounce it, than is required to pronounce ee; but its form- 
ation is essentially different. It will not admit of an before 
'it, as c« will in the following example; an eel. The 
opinion that y and w, when they begin a word or syllable, 
^ke exactly the sound of ee and oo, has induced some 
'grammarians to assert, that tltese-letters are always vowels 
or diphthongs. 

"VVhun J is a vowel, it has exactly the same soQad as 
i would have in the same situation; as, rhyme, system, 
juBtify,^_p>Taraid, party, &ncy, iiui^gry. 

z . ' 

Z ha= the sound of an * uttered with 8 closer tiota* 
pressioii of the palate by the tongaC: it is the fiat s; aa, 

freeze, frozpn, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that llie sounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are diirercntly associated, andthattfan 
pronnncHation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
tion of tli6 accent. It may alsobe observed, tliat, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attentton must tie paidta 
the vo-weh which are not adcented. Thereda sjjaawly any 
Ujing wliich more distinguishes a person of a poor eduoA- 
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'tion, from s person of a good onf, than the pronunciation, 
of the unaccented vowels. Wlien vowels are under the ac- 
cent, the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronouncvthemJntiMsanwmaimer; 
but tbe (macceirted vowels m tfie moutlia of (lie former^ 
tiave a dUtitict, open> and specific sound, wUIe the latte^ 
often t<^lly sink tltem> or chaBge them into some othc» 
■ountL 

SscTioN 3. The MOure (^artiailation ei^lain^ 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of tht! 
soimdstjinitted by the human voice^ may, perhaps', not im- 
properly, be here intioduced. It may gratify tbeutgeniot» 
student, and serve to explain more fuHy the nature of aiti- 
ciilalion, and the radical distinction between vowels aiufc 
consonants. 

Airman voice is air sent out from the lungi, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage through the windpipe and- 
hrynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, whicli on tottchin^ the il»epart of our throat' 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air int» 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the hrynx, con- 
sisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together, by the action of certain muscles whicK 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the la- 
rynx there is a small opening, called the glottis, tbxough. 
wluch thetireatb andvcnce «re conveyed^ Tliis- opening it 
not wider than one tenth of aa inch ; aaij. therefore, the 
breath transmitted tbroagh it ftom tiie lungs, must pass with 
eonuderablQ velocity. The voice t^iut formed, is strengtlt- 
ened and softened by a reverberation from tiie palate anjt 
other hollow pUces in the inside of tlio mouth and nostrils ^ 
and as these are better or worse sliaptid for this revcrbeca- 
tion, the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of souud, which one 
and the lame human vdce is capable of uttering, together 
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witli the smallness of the disinctcr of the glottis ; and re- 
fled, that the same diameter must always produce the same 
ione, and, consetiuently, that to every change of tone a 
corr^pondent change of diiuneter is necessary ; we nuist 
be HUed ivith admiration at the mechanism of these parts, 
and the finoiess of the fibres that openUie in prodocing cf- 
fi»ts BO Dunute, so various, and in their propottlons so ex- 
actly iiiiiform. For it^adimtsof proof, that the diameti-r 
of the human glottis is capaljle of more than sixty distinct 
dcgrtee of contraction or onlargcnierf, by each of wlucJi & 
difl'erfnt note is produced ; and yet the greatest diamt^cr 
of thai aperUiie, as before observed, dous not exceed one 
tL'iilli of an inch. 

Speech is iirade up o( articulate voic«s ; atld wiiat we call 
articuUiiion, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
lary.nx, but by the ^ion of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue. Hps, aud nostrils. Articulation begins not, lii! tiie 
.breath, or voice, iia? passvii llirou;^li tlie larvn.v. 

The simplest Jrlicubtt; voiws aie tli'we which proceed 
fr«m an o poll nioutli, andari: by grjiiuiurians called ro;i'W 
jounds. Li tranfintittLig ihesu, llie aperture of ibe iiioutli 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very sniall ; 
vMch is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound being prodaced by each particular aperture. Mdre> 
orer, in pairing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
^% aetcd iipm,- by tlie lips, or by the tongue and palate^, 
or bv the tongue and throat ; whence another -source *tf 
variety in vowel smintls. 

Thus ten or twelve sinipic vowfl sounds may be formed, 
agreeab'v to the plan in page 15 ; and the learners, by ob- 
sen'ing tlie position of their month, lips, tongue, &c. witcn 
they are uttering the munds, will perceive that various 
ffpeftititms of tliese organs of speech, are necessary- to the 
prsdiKiion of the difTdrent vo^ smmds ; and that by mi* 
nute variMions-they niay all ha ttisti'nctly pronounced. 
-Wlien the voice, \i) its passage through the mouth, ii l» 
UUli) inlercepicU, or Mi-wigty tdtttpresaed, there is fta inctt a 
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cert;iiii iimtli fixation of arliculatf sound, which, asexpressefi 
by a cliaraclcr in writing, is calk-d a consonant. Silence is 
the effect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of 
a strong comprtssion ; and thdriton a-consonant is not of 
itself a distinct artiailate'tolce^; and its influence in vary- 
ing the tones of lan^age Is not clearly perceived, nnless 
it be accoinpanied by an opraing of the mouth, that is, by 
a vowel. 

By making the cxperinenf with attention, the ?tiidciit 
■will perceive that each of the muhs is formed by tin- voice 
being interacted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat; and tliat the wmi-tuuvfo are 
fiwmcd by the ame organs strong^ compressing the voice 
in its passage; hnt not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the diiTercnt scats 
where they are' formed, or the several organs of speecli 
•chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into 
several classes, and denominated as follows : tliose are calied 
labials, which are formed by the lips ; tliose dentals, that 
are formed with the teeth ; ptdatalt, that are formed with 
the palate ; and nasals, ttiat are formed by the nose. 

. Theimportance of obtaining, inearly life, a clear, distinct, 
and accur^ knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
«f language, and a wish to lead young minds to a further 
eODsideiation of a sabjsct so corioua and useiul* have to- 
thced the compilei' to besfow particular attention on the pre* 
ceding part of his 4i)rk. Some writers think that these 
' tabjec^ do no^ properly constitute any part of grambiar ; 
and consider them as the exclusive provinceof the-spelling- 
book ; but if we reflect, that letters and theirsounds arcthe 
constituent principlesof that art, which teaches us to speak 
and write with propriety, and that, in general, very little 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, 
we must admit, that they properly belong to grammar; 
and that a rational cousideration of these elementary prin- 
wples (>f language, is an object that demaDda the aitentioo 
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of the young grammarian. The senlimeiits of a very judi- 
cious and eminent writLT (Quiiiclilian) respucting tills part 
of granuiiar, , may, perhaps, be pmpi^rly iulnttliiced oa 
the presojit otc;asif)i:i. 

"Let no persons despise, as iiiL-onsiderablc, the elements 
of grammar, because if may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show tlie distinction between Vowtrts 
and' consonants, and la divide the latter into li<juid and 
mutes. But they who pGDetrate'into tHe innermost p^rts 
of this tempts of science, will there discover SUch refine- 
ment and snbtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
sJiarpcn the understandings of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge 
and erudition." 

, The elementary sounds, under their smallest ■.combi- 
nation, produce a sijllabk; syllables properly combined 
produce ^Kord; words duly coniblnud praditce aa^fftiice; 
and sentences properly combined produce an wulion or 
distaurse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermi^s^ 

•that to principlei apparently so trivial as a few plain ele- 
mentary sounds^ we owe that variety of articulate voices, 
which' l^beea suffit^t to explain tiie MuUnents af so 

" ietMunerable a multitude, as all the present aad past gene- 
ratioDS of mw. 

CHAPTER 11. 

OfSTiLiBLES, and the rules for arranging them, 

' A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
^:oice, and constituting a word, or part of a 
word: as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling -is die art of rightly dividing wards 
into their syllables, or of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 
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The folbwiBg ue tbe geaeral nilea for the dirlHon' of 
«ordi into aylltbln. * 

1. A tingle con'sonant between two vowels, itiust be 
jotned to the latter syllaBle as, dc-light, bri-dal, r&-sourefc: 
except the lettH x ; as, e\-Ut, ex-aniine : and except 
likewise: words compounded ; as up-on. Tin-even, di»-ease» 

2. Two consonants prapcr to begin n word, must OOt be 
leparated ; as, fa-blc, Gti'Oc. Dul when they come between 
two Toweh, and arc such as cannot begin a word, Ihcy must 

be divided ; as, ut-most, un-dcr, lO-sect, er-ror, cof-fm. ^ 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, | 
if they can begin a vord, and the preceding vowel be 
pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de^ 
throne, de-stroy. Bnt when the vowel of the preceding I 
svllabie is pronounced short, one of the consonants always j 
belones to that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. I 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of- 
them as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest 
to 4h6 former syllaUet u, ab-stain, com-friete, cm4n)il> 
daa-dler, dap-ple, con-sh^tti, handsome, parch-inent. * 

5. Tvo vsweli, aot being a diphthong, must be divided 
Into separate lyllables ; as, cru-«l, de-ntil, ao-Gi<»ty, 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of wiiicii they are composed ; as, icc-housc, -glow- 
worm, ovur-powcr, never-tlie-lcss. 

7. Grammatical, and other partipular terminations,, are 
gonrraily si parated ; as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
tcach-er, contend-est, great-er, ■ wretch-ed ; good-nesSf 
free-dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing word> into syllables, Vifh the 
reasons in support of tliem, are expressed at large In the 
author's English Spelling-I>ook, Thirtmith, or a'tiy subsB* 
^leot, edition, page ^10—315. 
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en Al'Tt.R II.I. 

Of Words in ^cu-ml, mid the Rules for spellhig them, 
K'^"ci.,..s. i>. V. K,.y, 

Words are articiila-te sounds, used by coirunoH 
consent, as sig«s of oaj ideas. 

A woi-d of one syllable i« tei'mcd a Monosyl- 
labic; a word of t»'o syllables, a Dissj liable ; & 
word of three syJIabies, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllal)lcs, a PolysyJlal)le. 

All words are either primitive or derivative.- 

A primitivp word istliat wliieh cannot be ve-i 
duced to ai^ ^pler word ia tke language: ia^ 
man, good, content. 

A derivati-re word is timt which may be reduced 
to another word in EnglUh of greater nmi^icity ; 
as, manful, goodness, contentsaent, Yorkshire*. 

Tliere are many English words 'vhich, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitivf^s: thus, cir- 
cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
i:i)m])licutc, S;c. priinilive words hi English, will be found 
di.ri\alivts, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

I'he orthography of the luigJiBli Language is attended 
with much ancertaiirty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of tliis inconvenience' may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation; and, for this end; the 
learner is presented with a view of such geiier;il mavims in 
speHins primitive and ihTivalive words, as have been 
abiiost iiijiversaHy received, 

RULE I. 

Monosyllaiik's ending witli_/i /, or v, jirct cdeii by a single 
vowel, double the linalcyii>;miam: tair, mill.. 

penknife, leicup, kKAtnf-giaaj nuy In i«fUiu:d i<> ultier wtmtl giealn 
■implicilr- ■ 
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The onl; exceptions are, of, if^ as, is, has, wai, yes, 
this, us, atid'thus. 

Kx^roisfs, p. 4". Key, p. 9. 
KVLE IJ. 

Monosyllables ending wilh any consonant but l,w 
a, and preceded by a angle vo«-el, nerer double the final 
consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a 'Consonant, -form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal noun^ 
past participles, com^ratires, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing'^ into a.- as^y, spies; I carry, thou^atriest; he cac- 
Tieth, orc^es; carrier, carried^ faappy, Ijappier, 
pieBt. 

Tlie present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may 
not he (ioiil)le(l; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, S^r. 

Butjr, preceded fay a vowel, in such instances as the 
abov«, is not clianged; as, boy, boys: I cloy, he cloys^ 
cloyed, S:c.; except in lay, pay, and say; from which are 
formed,' laid, paid, and said; and their compoitnds, un- 
I^idj unpaid, unsaid^ &c. 

RULE rv. 

. Wonis endinc; with w, preceded by a rnnsonant, upon 
assuiiiinn aij aildidotial syllablir beginning wifh a conso- 
nant, coiiiiiionly chaiigcy into i; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. Bill when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional syllable: as, coy, coyly; 
boy, boyish, boyhood; annoy, annoj'er, anuoyaiice; joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

BULE V. 

Monosyllables, and vonls arrented on tlie last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnishi; to 
abet, an abettor.; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a (liiililiioiig i>ruci;di;s, or tlie accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the coiisuiiaiit romairts single: as, lotoil, 
toilinjj; to olfer, an olfering ; maid, naidm, Stc. 
'Exwcises, 30. "Key, p. 11. 

Kl.r|.E VI. . . 

Words emliiit; with any duiiljle letter but /, arni taking 
ness, less, ly, or Jul, ufter tiieni, preserve the letter double; 
as, Iiarmle-isiiess, c;irclessiiess, carelessiy, stilHy, successful-, 
distressful, &;c. But those words wliicli end witii double I, 
and take ness, less, ly, at fiil,- after Iheui, generally omit: 
one /; as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

RULE VII. ■ ■ 

Ness, less, li/, and ful, adiloii to words ending with silent 
e, do iiut cut itoif: as, palein'-;^ giiilcli-ss, rlosciy, peace- 
ful; except in a few words; as duly, truly a^vfut. 

RULE viir. 

Matt, added to words ending villi silent e, generally 
preserves the^ jromeli^Os; 2s, a])&tement, chastisement, 
incitement, &c. Tlie words judgment, abridgra«it, ac- 
kiiovTledgment, are deviations A»m the rule. 

Like other terminations, fnenf clianges yinto i, when' pre- 
ceded by a consonant; as, accompany,, accompaniment ; 
merrv, rnerrinient. 

RULE IX. 

j4ble and ihU; when incoriiorated into woi-ds ending 
with silent e, almost .ihvays cut it off: as, blanur, blani;ible ; 
cure, curable ; sense, sensible, S:c.: but if cor soft comes 
before e in the original word, the e is then preserved in 
words compounded with able; as ciiange, changeable; 
peace, peaceable, kc. 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost universally omtUed : as, place, placing 
lodge, lodging; sla'Te, shvish;. prude, pnidisli. 

RULE xt. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
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■whicli v.erc superfluous in the simple words: ae, bandAil 
dunghil, wilhal, also, cliilblaiii, roretd. 

The (niliography of agreatjiumber of English words 
is far from being unifofm, eVen amongst wrilers of dU- 
tincCion. Thus, honatir and honor, inquire and enquire, 
negatiale and ncgodate, control and contrnul, crpeme 
and exjience, allege and alledge, surprise ajid surprize, 
complete compleat, connexion and eomection, abridg- 
ment and abridgement, and many other orthographical 
TariattOQS, are to be met with in the best modera publt- 
catiws. Some authority -for ileciding djiTerences of this 
iiatiirB, appears to be necessary: and where can we find 
one of equal pretensions with Dr. Johnsijii's Dictionary? 
though a few of hit dedsions do not appear to be war- 
ranted hy thp pniiri])Iei; of etymoloay and analogy, the^ 
.hiiible fifuntiations of hla iinprovniicnln. — " As the^weight 
of truth and ivason (siiys Narus in iiis " Elements of Or- 
tlioepy"') is irresistible, Dr.Johnson'sDictionary has nearly 
fixed the external, fprm of our language. lodeed, so con- 
venient is it to have one ajCknowledgcd standard to recur 
to; so mucli preferable, in matters of this nature> is .a 
IriOing degree of irregularity,, toi contiiuial change, and 
fruitlQES pm^it of unattiunable perfection ; .that .it is ear- 
\ BBstly tobeJioped. thatno 'authorTqill henceforth, on light 
grounds, be tempted to-inpovat?." 

TWs Dictionary, however, contains some orthographical 
incon^stencies, which ought to be rectified; such as, 
immovable vmrcniilc , chasfeh/ cfiastnetx, fcrlikness /ertiii^, 
slinrs.i shjly, fcnrksxhi fcurhsne-is, ncedles-snms needlesly. 
If tliese, ar.il similar Irre£(iilaritiei, were corrected b.y 
. spelling the words analogically, according to tlie first word 
in eacli part of tlic series, arid' agreeably to tlic general' 
rules of spelling, the Dictionary would (k^btlcss, in these 
respects, be im^rqye^. 
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PART H. 

Etymology. . 

CHAPTER I. 

A Get/EK4i ViBWofthePARTSofSFSEca. 

THE second part of gmmmar is ETYWoLocy, 
which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and tlieir derivation. 

There arc, in English, nincsortsof words, or, as 
they are commoniy called, fakts of speech ; 
namely, the article,- the substantive or noun, 
the ADJECTIVE, the pronoun, tiie verb, the ' 

ADVEitB, tlie PREPOSITION, the CONJUNCTION, 

and the iNTEiiJECTioN. 

1. AnArticlfi is a word prefixed to substantives, 
^ point them out, and to show how fur their signi- . 
iication extends : as, a garden, ea^le, the woman. 

2. A -Substantive or noun in the name of any 
l^n^ that exists, or of which we luive-any notion : 
asj Lojidoii, man, xi'riue. 

A siiljiiaiitivo may, in general, bo (listijiguijiu'd by its - 
taking an article before it, or by its milking sense of itself : 
as, a book, the jur, an apple; temperance, industyif, dmtity. 
■ 3. An Adjective is aword added to'aiiQbstantive, 
to express its quality: as, " kwindiistrioiis m&n.; 
a virtuous woman." 

' An Adjective may be known hy Its making sense witij 
* hio addition of the word thing: as, a good tiling ; a bad 
thixig: or of any particular subEtantive; as a .»ueei apple, 
Stpleasant prospect, a lively^y. 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noiui, 

C3 
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to avoid tlie too frequeiit repetition of the same 
word : as, ** The aian is happy ; he is benevolent ; 
fie is useful," 

5. A Verb is a word which si<jnifics to BE, to 
DO,or to sui'FER : as,"I(7m; Ir'ule; lamruled." 

A Verb may generally be distinguisbedr by its making 
, sense with any of the personal pronoiHi», or tiie word to 
titforeit: as, I walk, hi; plui/s, i\n.-\ uriti-; or, (o nalk; io 
phiw, to urite. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance re- 
specting; it: as, "He reacts 'u>dl; a irw/j/ good 
man; he writes verjj corrcxtbj.''^ 

An Adverb may bi; gtuerally known, by its answering 
to the question, How?" how inuclir when J or where? as, 
in the phrase " lie reads coTrtcllij" the answer to the 
que^ion; How docs he read ? is, corrcctlrf.- 

' 1. Prepositions serve to eonnect words ^vit!l one 
another J and to show the relation betivecn them : as, 
" ,He went from London io York " she is above 
disguise;" " they are st^orted In/ industry 

A Preposition may be known by*its&<httyUng after it a 
jiersonal proodun, in the objective case; as, with',J'or, to, 
t£c. will albw the objective case after them; with hiy, ibr 
her, totheia, &c. 

3> A CoDj unction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
iised to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to makcbutone: itsometimes con- 
nects only words: as, "'Thou be are happy, 
becauseyoM are good." '* Two djirfthree are five." 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or emo- 
tions of the speaker : as " O virtue! how amiable * 
ihou art!" 
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The observations which have been made; to aid'learnen 
m didtinguishing the parts of speeeh^potn one anotherjmfty 
a^ord them some small assistance; but it will cettainly be 
much more instractive, ta distinguish- them -by the defini- 
tions, and an accurate' knowledge of their nature.' 

Id the following passager all the parts of speech are ex- 
emplified! 

1 2 7 2 5 1 2' 3. 72 

The power of sp(?ech is a faculty peculiar to man( 

8 5 7 4 7 4 3 e 7 

aiid besiowod on liiiii by liis beneficent Creator, for 

V 'J 86 3 389 66 

tlie greatest mid most excellent uses'; but alas'! how often 

do we pervert it l& the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentenee; the words the, a, are articles ; 
power, speech, J'ucidit/, man, Creator, uscs, purpose-'!, are sub- 
stantives; peculiar, heneficent', greatest, excellent, xenrst, 
are adjectives; hhii, hh, tiV, it, are pronouui; u'Jtf, be- 
stim'ed, dn, pervert, are verbs; viost, lioii; often, arc ad* 
verbs ; cf, to, on, hj, for, are prepositions ; anil, but, are 
conjunetioas-; aodA&u-is anTtnteijectidih 

The nuKiter of the tfifferent sorts of words, or of the 
parts of-*peecli, lius been variously vcrkonetl by clilferent 
grammariuLif. ^onie li.ive (.'jiiuiKTaU-d lt;ii, iiULking liie pat^ 
tiriple a d'lstinet part; some eight, excluding the participle, 
and rsiiiting the adji.-ctive under the noun ; some four, and 
others only two, (the noun and the verb,) supposing the 
rest to'be contained in tlie parts of their division. We have 
foH^wed- those 'atftbors, wfi» appear to have given them 
the most natur^andiRtdli^bledittTjbution; fitMrte remarks 
the-dWimoa laade by tiie learned Home Toolw, ar« 
contained in the fint section of the eleventh chapter of 
etymology. 

^ The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered ;is a part of artifirial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of,thut natural language, wliicli we possess 

t in common with the brute creatibu, and by which we ex- 
press the ;udden emotions and passions that actuate our 
C4 
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frame. But| as it is useil \a written aa well as oral language, , 
it may, iq some measure, be (ieeiiied a port of speech. It is 
'with'US, a virtHut sentence, in which the noun and verb 
ar« conceal^ under an imperfect or indigested wec^.-7 
•fee this Cht^er, in the OeTAvo Gr^mar. . 

C.HAFTB& n. 

Of the ArficIes. 

An Articl^isa word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signifi- 
cation extends ; as, agardeii,a/i eagle, woman. 

In English J there are but two articles, a and Ihe: 
a becomesan before a vowel*, and before a silent k ; 
^s,anacorn,anbour. Biitif theAbesounded,the 
a only is to be used; as, ahand^a heart, abighway. 

The inattention of writers and priutm to thts necessary 
■Itstinction^ has occasioned the frequwt use of aa before b, 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance,' more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speakere. 

horse, Imsbaiiil, ojiheiald, «« litalhen, and many 
similar associations, arc fretiuently to be found in works of 
taste and merit. To remedy this evil, readers should be 
taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of the n, 
and to give the k its full pronunciation. 

^ or an is styled tlie indefinite article : it is- used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other respects indeterminate: aS| 
*' Give me a book " IJrinj^ mc an apple," 

T'/ie is called tlie definite article ; because it as- - 
certains what particular thing or things are meant: * 
as, *' Give me Ihe book ;" " Bring me /Ac applesj" 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

■^liirteadoCaaitniwaMdbeliHeworiUbeghiningirllkiitDDgt SM-pite^ 
lettcitr. It iiiUoiuedbelbienw/ ai^nHnf aoDc 
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A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
gcuei aily taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid 
temper is propci- for miin ;" tJiat is, for all mankind. 

■I'liL- puciiliar and iiiiportanLe of llm articlos will be 
st'cii ill (lie fnllouiiiy txiiiiijilcs ; " '[ In: suii of a king — the 
Sim of the king — u son of the king." Eatli of these tliree 
phrases has an entirely differejit jneariingj thi-oiigh thedif- 
fercut application of the articles a and f/itr*. 

" Thgu art a man," is a very general stnd harmless posi- 
tion ; but, " Thou art the mm" (as Na^ao said to Davids) 
u an assertion cagable of striking, tenor aiid-reniorse inlo. 
the heart.. 

The article is omitted- before nouns that imply the dif-- 
fercnt viitini?, vices, passions, qualities,- sciences, arts, 
iiieul-i, herl-^, &ic. ; as, " pnideiici: is commendable ; false- 
hood is odiiius; auger ought tu be ;ivoided;" &c, U is not 
preJixed to a proper name;, as, "Alexander," (itecaiisi- 
that of itself denotes a deteriiiinaLe individual or partindar 
thing,) except for the sako of dlstiuguinhing^a-p^rli cellar 
fimily: a^ " He. is <h Howasd* os oE'the family of Uic 
Howards;" or by- way- of emiaence: as, '* Every. man is 
not a Newton,;" " He has the courage of. a« Achilles:" or 
^v|]en i^ome noun is understood; " He sailed:down the- 
(river) 'I'liiinies, in Urn (iihip) Britannia.'' 

When :tn adjective is.usetl with the noun. to which the 
article relates,, it is placed, between the article and (he 
n«un; as, "-n gOQil mRaj" " an^lgree^lble^xomaa," " llm 
best friendt" On.some oGcaBioiis, however, .the adjective 
precedes a-arant as, *' shame/' "-assr^ataijian. 
as Alexando}" " tDo«a)v/man.author4'' 

The tttdefiDtte-arti(dfi'Caa.t)e-joiaed>tO'EubBteBtiveB inu 
the singular number oafy^. tbe-de&ilte axticle-may be 
^ joineil also to plurals-. , 

But there appears to-be a remarkable exception , to this 
mie, in tlie use of the adjectives/eut an<l ntoxjr, (the latter 
" «hie% with the wnd-freot- beibcft %X which, though- 
CS 
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jtnaed with plural subitantivet, yet xdmitof the singulap 

WEtidttt'.* asis/rwinen; a great many mtn, * 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article li;is in those" phrases; it mouijs a small or great: 
number cullectively talien, and thfirefore gives the idea of 
a wholi:, that ia, of unity. Thui likewise, a dozen^ a. score, 
3 hundred, or a thonsand^ is one whole namber, an aggre- 
gate- of many collectively taken-; and thmvfbre still're- 
taim the article a, thoDgh joined as-aivadjective t0apla^8^ 
substantive; as, a hundred-years^ Sea. 

The indeliuite article is sometimes pibced between the- 
'adjectives ntnnf/, and'aRinirtibr iKS'in : af, 

" Fu\[ vitinr/ a f^ini ot' piircsi r.:\ sci cne, 
"The (lark nnfuthom'd cuves of ocean licar: 
" Full manif a Jiovfr is born to blush lui-wi). 
And waste its sweetness oil the desurt air." 
ill thes« lines, the phrases,, many a gem and viany a fiowW^ 
refer to mimy gems and maMf^fiovxtiSj. separatel^^ not col- 
lectively conridered. 
■ The dtfiiute article the is- irequentfy applied to advral)*- 
in the comparatire imd superlative <legrec ; and its e^b 
is, to mark the degree the-more strongly, and to define-it- 
tlie more precisely : as, "V/jc morel examine it, tA« better 
I like it. 1 liki- tliis the least of any."— — ftc tbia Clu^tep^ 
in the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER III. - ■ / 

' ©/ SaBSTASTJPES. 

Sbction''K €^ &tb9lanliees ill getiertd.- . 
A Substantive or Noim is the name of any 
ihin^ that exists, or of wlircfaTve-hBi^ ahyiiotion: 

as, London, man, virtue., 

Substaiitivey are fither proper OB common. 
. Propv?v names or substantives, are' the names 
appropriated to individuals: as, George, t(jndon>. 
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fommoii names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, of for sorts contaiuing 
many individuals under them ; as, animal, man, 
tree; &c. ' * " 

Wherr proper names havean article aniieied to 
them, they are used as common' names: as, " He 
is tliii Ckero of his age; he is. reading the lives 
of the Twelve Casars." 

Common names may also be used to sfgnify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns ; 
as, " The boy is studioiiri ; that i^irl is discreet*." 
' To subst;uicive3 buloiig (^(indtT, number, and 
case ; and ihev are all of tbe tbird person,, wh&n 
spoken of, and of tbe second ulicn spoken to: as, 
*' Blessings attend us on every side ; be grateful, 
chUdren. ^men that \%,ye fthiiditn of men. 

Section- 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with re- 
jpird to sex. ' There are three ireiiders, the m a4- 
GOLiNE, tbe FEWiNiNE, and the neuter. 

The Mascutoiff Gender denotes aoimaU of tlic 
male kind:" as, a man, a horse, a. bull.. 

The FeBilmne Gender signilie:- animals of the 
female kind: as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The-Neutet.Gender denotes objects whiohare nei- 
ther males nor femalesr as',a field, a,hoti8e,a garden. 

Some substantives,, naturally neuter, are, by a. 
fiEjure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gL-nd'jr : us, when we say. of the sun, he 
is setting ; and of ;l sliip, she sails well.. 



nouns of inullilurie ; as, V.x pso|ikMhe parlumtat, Ihe :itniy f AbilrocI nouns 
or Ihe names of qualities atolracted from tbeir BUbtlances t u, knowledge, B**!- 
* nen, whiunet*: tiTtel or partieifial {.aam D%lK^ilDuie> reqdine, !NIU-'U■ 
G &- 
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Figiiraliveh", in the English toiit-uc, we conimnnty give 
the masculine gender to nouns wliicli are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and ellicacious. *I'lu)sf, again, are 
made femtDitie, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
contaming or 'bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautifiil'M amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. Tlie earth is ^nerally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, tec. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of ils mighty efiicacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its ijpauty, ami its In'ing llic object of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally put in the feminine 
gender. 

The English language has three meLliods of distinguish- 
ing the sex, viz. 



1. By tlillerent words : as 



Mile. 




Mile. 




SacbeloT. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


G^I. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


■ L«rd. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man» 


Womui. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress^ 


EuQock or 
Steec. 


J Heifer. 


Milter. 
Kephew., 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock. 


Ben. 


Bam. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer, 


c Songstress 


Drake. 


Duck. 


C Singer, 


£ark 


Countess, 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Triar. 


Kun. 


Stag. 


Hind. ' 


Gander. 


'Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart, - . 


Boe. 




Witch. 


lione* 


Maw. . 







or ' 
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1^ as,. 


Unle. 




Bbtc . 




Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Liffli. 


Lioness. 


Adm'mislrator.Admiiustnitrix, Martjiiis. 


Marchioness, 


Adullcrcr. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Ambassador. 


Am batisa dress. 


Mayor- 


Mayoxess.. 


■ Arbiter. 


Arbilress. 


Patron. 


FalronesSt. 


Baron, 
Bri^gTOom. 


fianuiess. 
Bride. 


Peer. 
Boet. 


Peeress. 
Poetess. 


Benefactor, 


BenefectresB. 


Priest 


'Priestesst 


Caterer. 


Caberess. 


Prince. 


Prtecessi 


Chanter. 


Chantress. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


Coixluctor,. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Count. 


Countess, 


Protector. 


Protectres,s. 


Deacon. 


Deaconess. 


Shepherd. 


Sheplierdeis, 


Duke. 


. Duchess. 


Songster. 


.bunirstress. 


Elector. 


ELectress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress, 


£mperor. 


Empress. 


Suttan. 


c SultMiess,, 


' KachantRT, 


Enchantress.. 


(Sultana. 


£xecut(»r. , 


Executrix. 


Tiger.. 


TigresB. 


Governor.. 


Governess- 


Traitoiw 


TraitresSi^ 


Heir. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress, 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Viscount. 


Viscountess. 


Hunter. 


Huntress; 


Votary .- 


Votaress. 


Host. 


Hostess- 


Widower. 


Widow. 




Jewess. • 







3.By 3 noun, pronoun, or adjective, he'in^pre/acdlo tJiO 
substantive; as. 



A cock-sparrow,. 
A man-servant. 
A lie-goat. 
A he-bear. 
A male etiild. ' 
Male descendaobk. 



A hen-sparrow, . 

A maidrseirantk- 

A she-goat. 

A she-bear. 

A female child. , , 

Female descendants. 



it nHnetimes happens, Uiatthfr same noun is either mas- 
cuUnco^femiiuae. ThRyfocds parent, clald,cousintfriend. 
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ne%Afioury aeroaatr and leveml oUiera> are us^ indilfer- 

ently for aiales or females. 

NooDSvith variable termiiialionscmifribiite to concise- 
Bess and perspi'ruiiy of (■xiirc>>ioii. W,- Ii:iv,- only a fniffi- 
ci«nt number of Ihcm to mukf us tffl imr u^iit : lor whi.-n 
we say of a womuii, slie is a pliilnsopher, ;m astronomer, a 
builder, a wcivlt, wt perceive an iinproprii-ty in the ter- 
mination, whicli wtf caiijioL avoid ; but we can say, that 
she is a botamst, a student, a wttuess, a scholar, an orphan, 
a. compsnion, because these termiiiatioiiB-hatf* tuA annexed I 
to thiun the notioa of sex. I 

0 * 

Section 3. t^Ntm^er. 
Number is the cansideration of an object, as 

one or more. 

Siibsiiuuivcs arc of two numbers^ the singular 
and tlsij pUinil. 

The singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a taldc 

Tlic. plural number sigpifies jnore olyGsts than 
one; as, chairs, tables.> 

Some nouns, from the nature of the- things . 
which they express, an: used wnij in the siiifjular 
form; as, «hc;it, pitcli, jrokl, sloth, pride, Ike; 
otiiers, onl^: in tlie plural form ; as, bello«Tj,' scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, | 
^ery sheep, swine, &c. , 

The plural numbtT of noims in fjenerally formed 
byadding jtothesingidar: as, dove,dovet;4 face, | 
feces; thotight;, thoughts. But wl»n the substan- ^ 
tive singidar ends in jTy cAsohj sh, w, or j, we add 
es in the plural : as box, boxes-; church, churches; 
lash, lashes; ki'.s, M^^h;'^ ; rebus, relnisses. If the 
singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
whiing s; as, monarch, monarchs distich, dis 
tichsv 
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Nouns which end hi o, have sometimes e5,-2dded to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potutoj 
volcano, \vo: and sometimes only *; as, folio, nunciof- 
piuictilio, seraglio, ^ 

Nouns ending in f,. <X'fe, are rendered- pitiral by tiia 
change of tfaoteternuQatimis-iiitove«;'as,-loaf, loaves; balf,. 
haWes;: wife,- wives; except grief,, relief, reproof, aiHl- 
several otbers, whictl form' the plural by the addition of s. 
Those which end in ff, have the regular, ^ural: as, ruJiTj 
rufi ; except,, staff, staves. i 

Noiins which iiave i/in thsi singular, witli.no other voweL 
in l!ie same sylhi!)lc, chjiiqc it iiilo i,:s in tlie plural: as,, 
beauty, beauties ; li v, flii'^. ISnt tl.e // ii ikiI chLiuged, 
when tht-re is another vuwitl ij) the syllable : as, key, keys ;.. 
delay, delays; attorney^ attorney- 

Some noun* become, plural by changing^ the a of the 
singular into e.s avnuui, men; vobq^, w|pmen; alder- 
man-, altlernifn.. The words, ex !uid chtld,,fo£m oxen ant) 
children ; brother,, makes eiUier. brothers,, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong, oo is changed into ec in the 
plural: as,. foot, foi-t ; goose, geese; tooth, Icetb. Louse- 
and- mouse ui^ke lice und iiiice. Penny makes pence, ot 
pennies, when the coin is roeaot; die^^ice^rplay) ; die^ 
dies (for coining. > , ■ 

It is agreeable to nnalrtgj', and tlie practice of the gene* 
rality of correct writers, to construe Uie following words as 
plural nouns; richts, ahiis : and alto, mathematics, 

mfttiph;ixii:-i, politics, dhics, optia, pnciimutic:, w-ith-iitlier 
similar ii;uin;^ of sciences. 

Or. Johnson, says that the adjective much is soniefinies a 
term of number; as well as of quantity. This may account 
for th«- instances' we' meet with of its-assodattng mth pains 
as a plural noun: as, "much'"pains." The connexion, 
*owe«er> 19 not to-be rbcbfnniended. 

The word Bcws is now almost universally considered' as 
belonging to the singular nambep. 

The noun means is used both in tli« singular and the 
plural number. 
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ThefaUowiDg wwds, which bav«* been adopted' from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and' Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 



iiiiEiiiar. 


Plural. 


Sln;i,!.r. 


PV.ml. 


Ch(-l-llb. 


CliLTiTbim. 


Dututii. 


Data. 


Seraph. 


SeraptHm. 


Emuvium. 


.Effltivia. 


Aatithesis. 


Antitheses. 


JSncomiunu. 


f Encomiaor 


Automaton. 


Automata, 


\ Encomiums-. 


Basis. 




Erralum. 


Errafa. 


Crisis. 


Crisps. 


Genius. 


Gf-'iiii*. 


CriU-rion. 


Crif.TiHi 


Gecms. 


Genera. 


Dia-R'sis. 


Di:rresfs. 


Imiex. 


( Indices or 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


( Indexes -f-. 


Einphasis. 


EmpliBses. 


ILamina; 


Laniinx. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Medium. 


Media. 


Metamor- 


( Metamor 


Magus. 


Magi. 


phosis'. 


( phoses. 


Memoran- 


f'Memaraiida or 


Pliteuomeiion. Phcenomenai 


dum, 


vMemorwd urns- 


Appendix. 


J A'ppendicesor Radius. 


Radii. 


(Ajipendises. 


Stamen. 


Stamina. 


Anaaum. 


Arcana. 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Mais.. 


Axes. 


Vorte.x. 


Vortices. 


Calx. , 


Calces. 







Some Wrds, derived from (lie learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number; as, amipoik-a, credeuda,. 
literati, mimilia:. 

The following nouns being,, in Latin, both- singular and; 
plural, are used in tiie same manner whwi adopied'into ouii 
tongue: hiatus,.apparatus, series, species. 



•Gaui, when denoUnt «tial ipiiiti: Olmmti, vhn •igDi^iiiB.^ptngai o( 
♦ iiriwa, when it ^ifit« ndmeii, ta TftVt^f ff ctiHwiMi fHtfifH, ifhf»- 
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Seci-ion 4. O/Caae. 

In English, substantives hare three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and tlie objective*. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of ti>e verb : as, ■ ** Tte 
boy plays i" " The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation o£ 
property or possession j and lias an apostrophe 
with the letter j coming after it: as, *• The 
scholar's duty " My father's house." 

When the pluval endsinJ, the other j is omitted, 
but the apostroplje is retained : as, " On eagles'" 
wings;" " The drapers' company." 

Sometimt's also, wlien the singular tenninates- 
in sSf the apostrophic s is not added^-«s, ** For 
goodness' sake ;" " For righteousne^' sate." 

The objective case expresses the object of 
an action, or of a relation ; and generally follows- 
a verb active, or a prepos-Ltion : as, " Johnassists 
Charles ;" " They live ia London," 

English substantives axe- declinefll io the fol^ 
lowing manner: 

S insular. Plunl. 

Nominaihe Case.. A mother. Mothers. 
Possessivt' Case, A motlier's. Mothers' . 
Objective Case.. A niothei*. Mothers. 

Nornmatwe Case^ The man. ^Tbe men. 
Possessive Case. The man's. The men's. 
* O^ective Case. The man. The men. 



, •TbepouM^vo if Moiediiiei called the genitive cuej -ud.the objeotivef 
thcaccnnliTc. 
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The English Uoguage.- to exptv» difTerent coaaexitiH 
and relations of one tiAlg to another, usest for the most 
part, prepositions^ The Gi«e|£ and I:adu' antOng' the 
anctentt and sometoo among the modem languages, as tiie 
German,, vary the tei*mination or ending of the substantive, 
to answer the san»e purpose; an example of which, in the 
iStiu, is inserted,- as explanatory of the nature and use of 



Nominatite. 
Gcnitivf. 
Dative. 
Accusfttite. 
V acaiive.- 



NominnUvt. 
Genitive. 
Datize. 
_ Accusative. 
Foeadve. _ 
ABlaiMe. 



UOMINI, 

Domino, 

DoMINUM, 
DoMINE, 

Domino, 

riura!. 

Domini, 
dominokum, 

DOMIHI, 
DOHIKUS,' 



A Lord. 

Lord's, of a LortU 
To a Lord.. 
A- Lord-. 
O Lordi 
By a Lordv , 

Lords. 

Lord$% of LiOrd«- 
ToLiirdS; 

lords: 
O Lord's. 
By I^rdsv 



Some'-writeni lHiok, that the relitions signified by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the tloun, may 
prOperJy be d(.-iioiii!ii;ited cLtses, in English ; and that, on- 
Chis prijicipk',- Iheri; anv in oitr language, as many cases' 
as in the Latin tongue. Rnit to tliis mode of forming cases 
for our substantives, there ;tre strong obj<ff llims. It would, 
indeed, be a' formaf and iiseffss arrangement of nouns, 
articles, and prepositions. If an, arrangement of this nature 
were to be considered as cnn.stituting cases, the English 
language would have a much greater nHmber of them 
than Uie ^reek and L^tia tongues : for, ai every prepo^- 
tiim ha3 its disUnct meaning and eilect, every combination 
of a preposition and article with the noun, would form 3~ 
dtfierent relation^ and would censtQute a distiaEt casiL 
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This would enciunbCTDur language tnsr^ newtenus, 

and a heavy and useless load of tlistmctions*. 

On (In: princi]))L'- of imitating othi-r !;iii(iu;it;(;s in names 
and form:., without a corrWjXiiKlfiiff; in nntiirt; and idiom, 
we iiiiglit iiciopt a iuiml)(;r of rft'dLT-sions, as'wl! us a va- 
riety of cases, for KngUsh snbstairfives. 'riins> live or 
she declensions, distinguished according to the various 
modes of forming the plural of substantives, with at* least 
half a dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a- 
complete arrangement of £uglish nouns, in all their 
trappings. See on tiiis subject, tbejifih aad-ninth leotiont- 
of the sixth chapter of etymology.. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all' cor^ 
respond witli the idiom of our language, there seems to be 
great propriL-ty in admitting a case in English substantives,, 
which shall serve to denote the objects-oi active verbs and 
of prepositions ; and 'which-is, thetefore,.pFoperIy termed 
tiie df^ecHve case. The generaMdfea of ease donbtless has- 
a reference to tlie terminatioTK of tlie noun : but there 
are many instances, both' in SreeE and Latin, iii wliicil 
the nominative and accusative cases have precisely the 
same form, and are distiiigui^ed only by the relalion 
they hear to other v/orda iii the sentem e. We are there- 
fore warranted, by analogy, in applying this principle t(^ 
our own language, as far as utility, and the idiom of if, 
will admit. Now it is-obviousy that in English, a notia 
governed by an active Tcrb,. or a preposition, is-Tcry dif- 
ferently circuiiistaoced; from- a' noun in the nomihatiTe,. or 
in the' possessive case; and that & comprehensive case». 
correspondent to that difference, must be' useful anxL 
proper. The business^ of parsing, and of showing the 



*lfca>e« ue to be ^Miagubhed bjr the diOiient ^gnificatiani tit wnwr 
ar br the dUTereat rebtirmt it tMj bear U ibe lateming won), then we have 
in our languigeii manfCaaHKbixiM, u there Ire prepotiiiDna: and ■bove 
ji in3n,.banealh ■<iiiiitj.befODd a niaiit round abuut ■ man, vilhin smui 
without a nun,. &c, ibiU beam, u iarenaS)ura rau, to a nun, and with a. 
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connexion and dependt^uce of words, wiH be most con- 
veniently accoiiiplislied, liy tlie adoption ol' such a case ; 
and the trregutarity of having ouf nouns soinotimes placed 
in a situatiim, in vrbioh' Uiey canooC be said-to.-be iu anjp 
case at aU^ will be avokled. 

The author of this work long donbted the propriety, 
of assigning to English subiiautivfs an objective case; 
but a rcneux'd, critical cxmnination of the subject ; an ex- 
amination to which he was prompted by the exteosiveand' 
increasing deinimd for the granfniar, has produced ir his 
mind a full persuasion, that the Roun»-of our language 
are entitled to this comprehensive objective case^ 

When the thing to jvhich- another is said to belong, is- 
expressed by a circumlopition, or by mstny'tsrins, the sign- 
of the possessive case is commoiily added to the last term: 
as, "'The king of Graat Britain's dominions." 

Sometinios, ihougli rarely, Im-o nouns- iu the possessive 
case; immediately succeed eaeli oilier, in Uie following 
form: " My frhind's wife's sister;" a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, " the sister of my friend's 
■v'lief" or, " my friend's sister in law." Some gram- 
jiiariiuis tay', that in each of the following phrases, vizL 
" A book of my brother's,^ "-A aervantof the quewi's," 
" A soldier of the king's," there are two genitive cases ; 
the first phrase implying, " one of the books of my 
brother," the next, " one of the servants (if the queen ;" 
and the last, " one of the soldiers of t!ie king." Bat as 
the preposition govenis the objective case ; and as there 
are not, in each of these sentences, two apostrophes with 
t-be letter s conung after them^ we caiuiot with propiietjF 
say, that there are twagenitlve cases. 

CHAPTER IV. „ 
Of ADJBCTJrES. 

SecTtoiJ 1. Of iheniitHre of Adjectives; md the degrees of 
compfiri-':o/i. 

An Atljectiwe is a. wovd added to a substantive 
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^o express its quality: as, " An indtistrwus nianj" 
" A virtuous womafi " A bmevolent mindJ" 

III Kiiglisii, tlie adjective is not-varied on account ' 
of <reiider, number, or case. Thus we say, "*' A 
careless boy ; careless girk.^* 

- Tlic only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
■comparison; the positive, the comparative, 
,find the superlative. ' 

Oramniariaiis have generally enumerated tljese tlitee de- 
^grees of comparison; buttle fii-stof them has been thought 
by sooie writers, to be, improperly, termed a degrsc of com- 
parison; as it seems to be nothing more than the simpln 
form of the adjective, and not to imply eitliL-r compai ison 
or degree. This opinion may be wull founded, unless the 
adjective be supposed to impiy comparison or degree, by 
containing a secret or general reference to other things t 
as, vfhen we say, " he is;a tali man," " this is ^fair day," 
we make some reference to the ordinarj- siae of men, and 
to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses ilie quality of an 
object, without any increase .or dtminiition: as, 
gooc\',.>viBe, great. 

Tljig Comparative Degree increases or lesseiw 
the p^Qsifive in signifi<;ation.: as, wiser, greater, 
less wise. ' 

TheSuperlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to-the highest or,IoweSt degree : as, wisest, 
greatest, leastwise. 

The simple word, or positive, hecomes the com- . 
parative, by addini; r or crj and tlie superlative, 
,by adding St or est, to the end of it: as, wise, 
wiser, wisest; great, greater, ^eatest. And the 
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adverbs vwiv ami most, placed before the adjec- 
tive, have the same cH"e<jt; as, wise, jnore wise, 
most. wi^. 

The. termination i$k tnav be accouuted in some sort a 
<leftrec of comparison, b,y which the signification is dimt- 
nishfjd l)elow the po^tin*; 'is black, blackish, or t«»diiig to 
blackness; suit, saltisli, or Iiaving a little taste of salt. 

The word ritliern very {HiDperl^' -used to express asnall 
degree or-excess^.a quality': a^ Shchraiher pro&iee 
in lier expenses." 

Monosyilabtes, -fpr the most part, are ^mparcd by er 
and -est; and dissyiidhles 'l>y more and mast: as, mild, 
miUIf^r, reildett; fniniil, mnrf fnifful, nio^f friical. Dis- 
^syllables niiiiiig in i/: h(i])]iy. Iiivclv ; ;m(l in Ic after a 
ruilc, ii--, ablf. ample; or accent.-ii tin.' Ias( syllaiile, as, 
''.i^cir.'l, pi,;i;,-; '-n-ily iidinit of it and i-.st : as, happier, 
happi.'<l ; :i1ilci-, uhiiM ; politiT, polili.st. Words of more 
than tvo s^Habics hardiy '4;ver admit of those tenaina- 
-tionti. 

In some w<rds the superlative 'is fcrmed by -adding ibe 
adverb mast to the end^f them ; as, nethermost, ottermost, 

or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as In most languages, there flxe some words 
nf very coriimin me, (in whicli ,llie caprice of ciistnm is 
upl to liie l«-llcr of analoLiy,) that ;irc irreLjular in this 
n-ipec(: a% "good, hetler, best; bail, worse, ■wors£;<^ittle, 
!e", lc:i-^l ; nuirh or many, more, most; neari .Tftfarer, 
nearest or next; late, later, latest or last; «ldj^t3R[kr of 
eliler, oldest or eldest;" and a few othen, ■" 

An adjective put vitbotit a«obsttintiTe,^Ithtfae definite 
article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and, -mxJtn- 
ing, and is wriHen.as a substantive; as, ■" Providenfce re- 
T»rcds //(c ^^ont/, and piniislies i/it: Afirf," '■ 
r,-.3rious no'jus placed before «t her nouns assume the 
nature of adjacliKesj as, -sea fisli, -wine vessel, corn field, 
meadow ground, &c. , .. ' 
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Numeral acijcclives are either tardiiia!, or ordinal: c-ir- 
(iiiial, as one, Iwo, tliree, All;, ; orciiiial, as lirsl, sccodJ. 
third, &c. 

Sectjsw 2- Jiemarks on the sul^'ed qf Comparison. 

I F we consider the subject of a)mpansc» attentively, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in numljer, 
or at least indefinite, — A mtjuiilain is larger than a mitf ; — 
by how many degrees? IIuw irnit h liigger is the earth than 
a t^rain of sand? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Alcibiadcs = or liy how inany is snow whiter than this 
paper? It is pbiii, that to tliese and the like.questiotis, -no 
definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, howevec, that may be ■exacilt/ measnredj 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is' 
just twelve times as, long as an in<:h ; and an honr is sixty 
tfmcs the length of a minute. Hijt, in n-gard to qniiliticx, 
and to tlwie tpianlitjes wliich cannot i>e nu'Li'^ured cxactlv, 
it is impossible to say how niiwiy degrees may lie compre- 
"heiided in the romparative excess. 

- But though these degrees aFe.infiniie indcfiiiite ju f;act, 
they cannot be^ tn.language; nor wo^Id it be convenient, 
if language were to •eiqiress.tnany^f them.. In regard to 
unmeasured (juantilies and .tjualities, the degrees of more, 
and less, (besides those marked above,) may be expressed 
intelligibly, al least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, 
OF words of iijie import: as, " Soerates was jh«c/i wiser than 
AJtiMades;" "Snow Is <i great dcii/ whiter than this jia- 
pei ; ' " Epaminondas was b'/far the most, accomplished of 
thcThcbans;" " The t!\-ening star is ^. zery s)ilendid object, 
but the sun is iiKQmparahhj more splendid " The Deity 
is ii^hiUdij ^r^atgr .thao t^ greatest of 'ha cre^uiee.'* 
Th,e iijaccuraoy of these, and^he like expressions, ta not. 
a material inf^veniepce.; and, if it were, .it is un- 
avoidable: for J^timan speech can only ^xj^rets-fauBiaa 
Ihouf^ht; and where thought is uecessarUy inaceurate, lan- 
guage must be so too. 
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VVlien the woriJ ren/, erceediiigli/, or any oI\kv of similar 
import, is put before the positive, it is calicd by some 
writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it iroin 
'the other superlative, which has been already mentioned, 
and is called the -soperlative ef 'comparison. Thus vet-y 
■doqumtt is termed the superistive of- eminence; most 
■eloqueKt, the superlative of comparison. In the superlative 
of eniiiieuce, something of comparison is, however, re- 
luolely or indirectly intimated; for we caiuiot reasonably 
call a man very eloquent, wiihoul coir.iiaring his eloquence 
willi tiie eloqiirncc of oilier tih d. 

The conipLir.ilivi; may lie so fin])loyi'(l, a*; to cxjiress the 
same pre-eminence or inferiority asihesuperlative. Tiros, 
-the sentence, " Of all acqmrenientg, virtue is -the mat 
xabable," conveys ,the same sentinwnt as the following;. 

Virtue4s mow valuable than trtay other acquirement." ■ 

■CKAFTER V. 

OfPsoKoo'm.' 

A Pronoun is a word used insTojicl of a noun, , 
■to avoid the too frcqm^it rcpcitit-on of tlie same I 
word: as, *' The man is happy ; Ac is benevolent; 
he is useful.'* ' 

There are tliree kinds of pronouns, viz, the 
FEitsoHAZ.,.-the K£LATiv£,.and tbe adjective 

Section 1. Of the Porsonitl Prmotms, 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, thou, 
kci shcj it; with, tlicir plurals, a>f, or you, 
iAey. 

Personal pronouns atUnit of pers<m, number,- 
gender, and case. ' " 



The 'persons Of {n-ottbtiiis ue threti ih eaclt 

If is the first person T 
TIAm^ is the second person >■ Singalar. 

He, shti or it, is the third person j 
We, is the fipt person ^ 
Ye oryaui is "the second person > Plural. 
Tlieijy is the tliird person J 
This account of persons will be \try intelligible, when 
we reftecl, that there test three persons who may be the 
subject ofanydiscouiMi firitj the perscmVlio speaks, majr 
speak of himself; secnndfy> lie may speak <Jf the person to 
wliom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of 
some other person : and as the speakers, llie persons spoken 
to, and the other persons spukeu of, may be many, so each 
-of these persons must hare the plural number. 

The Nua34bers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantivQp, .are two, the singular and the plural : 
as, /, tkmi,'he; -we, ye or you, thry. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
^t1ar<of the pronouns* he, she, He is mascu- 
line ; she is' feminine ; lif is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the dijcoiirse, are supponx] io be pre- 
sent; from which, and othtr-eircAimstanccs, their sck is 
rijnimonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
Mnctiun of gender in the pronouns: but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being .absent, and in many respecte 
unknown, it- is necesiary that it s&ould be tnarked i>y a 
disTituition of gender; at least when some pattiCuiar per* 
son or.thing is spoken of, thiit bught to be mM% distbiCttf 
mw4w4-} a«ewdHig}y ttW' pwnou n MPSulny of t^ tiiird 
^ensn -has tbe tbc«» gead«rarAe, t^, U% 

Pironouris have three cases ; tHe Nominative, 
tite possessive} and ttie objective. 



iTIieol^ectivjscueofftproaoBAbM, lD.getianl,-a4Mm 
^ifierent from that of the BMuoativc, vr Uii^'poBseirive 
case. 

The pienonal pro«Hiiis4ue>thus declined-; 





Norn. 

OI». 


T 

-Mine. 
Me. 


,We. 

■ ' Ours. 

Vs. 


.Seamd. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
0^ 


Thou. 
. Thine. 
Thee. 


Ife or you. 

Yours. 

You. 


Timt. 


Norn, 


He./ 

Hi. 

Him. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Thir4. 
Sent. 


Nm, 
Pks. 
Cif. 


She 

Here, 

Her. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


ThmU 

Neuter^ 


"Nom. - 
fois. 


It, ■ 

Its. 

It. 


they. • 

Theirs 

Them. 



SsctiokS. QftheReUaivei 
^LATiTE Pronouns are such as relate, in gea^ 
ral, to some word or jktuase gomg before, whieh 
is thence called tbe .statecedent: they ure, wAo^ ' 
which, and that: as,. ,*^' The inan'is bapjty wh» 
lives virtuoasly *.'* » 



a The ttmte pRMoa, vhm wed iiimn|atl*alr, kMc« W i wnti «t 

|>hrlWtWtkfaU««MIMdto.tutMbM|IIMt|l«tbcnU^ SMBOttWdCr 

tten-MtofSjotu. 
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What is a kind of compound relative, iiictuSitig 
'both the antceedentand tbcTClative, and is mostly 
«qui valent xo'that which : as, ^' This is what I want- 
ed;" that is to say,** the thing ao^cA 1 wanted.'* 

Who is'apjiltedtojiersons.WAKrA to:an'HiSsas and 
inanimate things : "as^ " He is a friend, tifho is 
faithful in adver^y j^' " The bird, which sung so 
sweetly, is flown ;" "'This k'the'trce, which pro- 
duces no fruit." 
' That, as a relative, is often used to ^prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. Itis 
^applied t-Q both persons and things : as, ** ffe 
thai acts wisely deserves praise " Modesty is a 
■quality thfU highly adons a wopwiii" 

Who is iQf both Hoagbersf and is thits 
•cliaed-: 

•Nommaiwe. Whft. 
Possissiit. Whose. 
•dfy'ectrve. Whotn. 

^hii-h, that, and vhai, are likewise of bot h numbers, but ' 
liiry (io ijtit v;iry tlieir Lorinijialioii ; oxci^pt Ui^L it/ifsc is 
stJinetiiiies used Uiu .jjosiessive case of ultich: as, Is 
■there any ajU)«r Aodtuu tehos^ feUowets are punishedl:" 

' — And the (hrit 

Of tlial forbidden tree wAojcjnortal taslc 

Brought dtielh." Mt*ro#. 

M " Pure tJie joy without aUay, 

Whoterery Mptore is trao^illity.'* vovfo, 
" The fights and shade&rwAoJc veD arcorded strife 
Giv(!S aH the strragth and colour of our life," pope, 
" This is OOP of Uie clearest characteristics of its being 
^ religion wAwewiginis divine." blair. 
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By the use of this licease, one word is nibStUufed for 
tliree: as, " PliiloM*phy, «.-Ao*fCDd is. to instruct us in the 
knowjedge of oaiure," for, " Pbilosopliy, the cad (tf wk^h 
■iSito iostrupt us," 3;c. 

' Vfkieh, and what, havcsoinetimes tlie words sioever 
and ever annexed to thpm ; . as, " wBosoever or whoetreni 
vMchsoeetT at •aMckeoer-^ vi^attqever ssi wkaigvtr.^* hat 
fhey are seldom used in jmodem ftyle. 

"Hie word that is sometimes a relative, somptimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and somt-tiiiics a conjunction. ' It is 
■a relath'e, wiien it may be turned into XLho or v:kich with- 
out destroying the sense: as, " Thnj that (who) reprove us^ 
may beour best friends;" ■" From every thing that (which) 
^'ou sec, 4erivc instractien." It is a demonstrative pronoun 
when it IS followtd imnwflKakljr by afBlHtratlrejto vfatcdi 
it is el\ber joinedt oe njffisr and whkh ii'liRdts or qoatifies : 
ZJt, "Thai boy is industrious;" " That faeltHigg-to HIef* 
meaning, tliat book, Uutt desif, Stc. It is « conjucction, 
when it joins seutmces together, and cannot 'be turned into 
vjho 0¥ iL'liich, vitliout destroying the sense: as, "Take 
care that every day be well employed." ".{hope he will 
■believe tluU I have not acted improperly." 

H'lia, ivhich, and wlmt, are' called Interrngattves, when 
Hhey are used in asking questions; as, " ff^ho is be?" 
■*'Whickis UieTiook?" " ff'/wii artiheu doing?" 

If^e^er -was.fbrmet-ly madense of to aigni^ interro^ 
tion: as, ". Jf(kdher:of these-sbali I choasef" b6t 4t is now 
seldom usied, the interrogative a'Aifft being Bubstituted for 
it. isoHic Gramranriaus think that the use of it should be 
rivived, as, like dtlur and neither it points to the dual 
oumber; and would contribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some wnters have classed the interrogatives as a separate 
^ind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly . reljated to the 
relative pMneuns, both in nature and form/ to render such 
>» diwsion proper, .They do not, m iaet; k»e the charaeter 
ofrelatii^s, when they become interrogativea. Theonlj 
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tCH^coee js, titalt vMout m ioteni^adciH, live relatives 
haw pefcrence to a subject which is antecudemt, drfnite; 
aud known; wUh aa iiiterrof^ation, to a siibji-ct which is- 
subsetiiieht, indefinite, aad tiiiknowii, and which it is e*- 
pectml that th« answer should e.xprefs and asccctuin. ■ 

Ssci-ioK 3. O/tka MJiietive Ptmounli. ■ 

Adjective Pronouns are of a.rab(ed nature, par- 
ticipating the properties both of pronouns and ad. 
jectives. 

The adjective pronouns-may besubdivided-into' 
four sorts, namely ^ thepo55£55is«, the distribidwty 

the dt'ino>isiyative, aiui the indfjiniie. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to pos- 
session or jn-opertj'. Thcic are seven oi' tiwm; 
viz. Kij/, /Ay, his, her, ouy,j/!>ur, their. 

Mine and thine, instead of tia/ and thy, were formerly 
us^ before s substantive, or adjectivCj beginnuig with a 
vowet. Of a silent A .- as, " Blot out aH fliVlif iniquities.'* 

The pronouns, his, mine, thiTte, have the same fbrnij 
ivbeUuu; they are possessive pronouns, or (he possessive 
Casntrflbeir respective penoDSl pronouns. See p. tTOt 

A few examples will probably assist the learner, to dis- 
tinguish the pO'sessive pronouns from the genitive Hscs 
their correspondent personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pn>- 
DOUI18.-T7" Ml/ lts*oQ is finished } Thi/ books are defaced ; 
He loves kit studies ; She performs her dut; ; We own 
OW fank&i your sttuatioii is distresnog ; I admin Ikeir 
■virtues'* 

The following are examples' of the possessive esses of tte 
perKHial ^onDuns.—'^This desk is mine; the other is 
tAine; These trinkets are his; those are Hers; This bouse 
is rws, and that, is yotirj; Theirs is very commodious." " 

Somje giammariaEis consider.t'M as a possessive pronoun. 

D3 
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Ibe two wordi omt and tiff, «re usid in couj^ncdnn- 
witb. pronouBs. Own is added to p«s»e«ive8, both ^t^lar 
aad plural : as, " JUy ovm hand, our mndume." It b cm- 
pbatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opptWitwo; as*. 

"I live in im/ownhoaaf:^" that is, "not io a hired bouse." 
Jf/^ is added to poEs«ssives: as, myself, yourselves; andt 
sometimes to. personal pionoiuis: as, himself, ^^'{ft Hktu^ 
vlves. It then, tike ovai, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion: as, " I did" tbK myself," that is, not another;" oc 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun: as, We bart ourselves hy. 
vain rage." 

; i(^ueif,.thmKha, weiumruMdiotiietionuiiatiTecase, 
imtead of kUie^, their*elvea: as, " He cane- himself;* 

" He himself shall do tlus;" " Tiiey performed it'tbein> 
•elwes." 

2\ The distrihuhe are those which dienote thfr 
persons or thwgs that make^ a iHiraber,astalcefi. 
separately and singly.. They ^r&each^eomf^tiibar! 
as, " E9ch of his brothers is in a favourable ufmu 
tion ;" " £v£rif man must accoufit ifx himself;** 
" Ihftve not^ecD either of theqi." 
- £a^ relates to two or more perBom or tikitigs, and rigtrf- 
fin either of the tm^ or every taie of any mimber takek 
3e)>arate)y. 

Every relates ta several pCTStms or tftrngs,. and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This prcmoun was 
fortaerty used apart fmni its noun, but tt is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal pFOceediagi: a% In thc- 
phraffi " aH-and ewr;; of them." 

. Si^er relafea; to twQ persons « things takcn-st^ratMyv- 
abd signifies the one or the other. To say, ''■eilherirf'thet 
three," is therrfure iii^ropeiS 

Neither impOTts "-vnt eitk^:" that- is, not one nor the 
other; as, " Ndtber of my friends was there." 

3. The demomtraiive are those which precisely 
point out the subjects to wJiich diey relnA : 
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ami tfuit', these and those, are of this class: a8>- 
This is tnie charity ; that is only its image." 
This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
(hai to the most distant : as,. " This man is more 
intelligent than tJiat." This indicates the latter 
er W mentioned ; that, the former or first men- 
.tioned-: ^'-Bxith-wealth andpovertyjaretempta- 
ttens}. .tiiatj. ten^ to< exiAite. ptruie^. tkisy 6ixeaa~ 
tent." 

Perhaps the -vfoidi former and- latter- may Be- prbjieply. 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially hi; 
many of their applications. The following sentence may; 
serve as an example: " It was happy for the state, that 
Fahius continued in the command with Miiiiicins: th6 
^rmer's phlegm was a check upon the latter's vivacity." 

4. The imlejiiu'te are those which express their 
subjects in: an IndeBnite or. general toannec. The 
. fnUomn are o£ ttus-kind u some, otk^^ arn^ one, 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and (rttef are va- 
ried. One has a possessive-case, which it forms in the same 
* nanner as substantives] as, one, one's. This word has a 
' general sigmfioation, meaning peojjle at large; and some- 
' times also-a peculiar reference to tlie person who is speak- 
ing: as, " One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." 
" One is apt to lert one** self." This word is often used, 
by good writen,' in the plural number: as, " The great 
ones of the-world;"'"The b^.- wouad^d'the old bird, 
and stole the young oafsf* " My vife and the little oaa 
are m good health." 
Oilu^ is decUaed in the foirovrlog maniwr: 

SiPtnlic. 'lunl . ' ' 

Nom. Other , . Otha-4. 
P(BB. OAei'f OtJiery.' ] 

Obj. Other Othert. 
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The jdural others is oi)l^ used when apart from (he noun 
to which it refers, whether «xpreese<t or understooJ; as, 
" When you have perused these p9persj I will send you 
the inters" " He pleases soiiKj, 1}|it he ^gusts ethert^** . 
When this pronouo is joined'to oDuniij eithet' singula or 
plural, it has no variation: as, " the other man," "tRe 
other men." 

, The fiilhiwiag phrases may serve to exemplify the iard e - 
finite pronouns. " Some of you are wise aud good ;" ** A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious " N^ttfaer 
h tbere em/ that it unexceptionabk ;" " One ongM toJoio^ 
«ne'«o«niniad^ "They wweoi/ present;" "AwABtbt 
.state of nuQ, tM he is ^te^er at rest}" " Some are ha^pyi 
iKbile othOTM are miserable." 

TJi^ word another a comppted of - the indefinite arUvle 
]>refixed to the word ether. 

None is used in both numbers : as, " None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear;" " None of those are equal to these." 
It seems originally to have signified, according to its deri- 
vation, not one, and therefore to ha»e had no plural; biit 
there is good authority for the use of it in the plural num- 
ber: aa,«A'o»t- thstgountoberrefutTiagiua." Pm.u. \9. 
*' Twwi of p^lKs ware SOS* -roucbsaf'd.^ l&ivrw, 
"iVisneof thetnerevfviedtoe^tfvessthegeDdeF." *'Noai 
of thein liaveAiSemA eiv]iDgs.fi»-the numbere." Lottxais 
Introduction. Noat their ptoduet4Qos ore extant" 

BtAIR. 

We hare eodeaToured to explain the sature ©P the 
adjtctiTe prtHiouns, and to distinguish sn4 arrange them 
inteliigrblyt hot H is diffiruU, pprh;ips impractfcable, to 
define and divide them in a mannpr perfectly mex- 
reptionable. Some of lliem, in particular, may seem to re- 
quire a different srrsrigemtiit. We ^esome, however, (haf, 
for every useful piirpnsc.^he pres^^nt classification is suffi- 
ciently correct. All the pronouns, except tlm pe-^snnal and 
relative, may indeed, in a general view of them, bt- consider, 
ed as deJimCive pronnims, because they deline or ascertain 
the extent of the common name, or general tGrin> to whic^ 
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they refer.orarejiiiiicd; !>u(:i' e^<:h cl.w*; of iliejn dues this, 
more or less exactly, or in ;i (naiiiicr jn-i iili.ir to ibi'lr, a 
division adapu-d to (his circuinstaiifi; appears to be suitable 
to the nature of things, and the imdersfandiiig of leamm. 

It is llie opinion of some respectable granimarians, that 
the words tlti*, tiiat, any, sotne, sack, kis, their, otai Sic. 
are pronouns, when tliey are used sepanUt^y front fj|e 
nouns to wiiich ihcy relate; but that, when they are joined 
to those nouiis, tlicy im not to be considered as belonging 
to tills species uf words; because, in llus association, they 
rather ascertain a substantive, than supply ilie place of one. 
They assert that, in the phrases, *' give me that," " ihts is 
Joim's" and " such were sotric of you," tlie words in italics 
are pronouns', but that, in the following phrases, they are 
not pronouns; " this book is instructive/' " some boys are 
ingenious," " my health is declining," our hearts are 
deceitful," &c; Other grammarians think, that all these 
^vords are pure atl'cctivcs ;. and. that none of tk&xi cau. 
properly be called' pronouns; as the genuine pronoun stands 
by itself, witliout the aid of a noun expressed or understood. 
'J'hey are of opinion, (hat iu the expressions, " Give me 
chat;." " this is John's,!' Sec. tbe^ noun is alwajfs under- 
stood, and- must be supplied in the mind of the reader: 
as,. " Give me tjuit book;* " this hook is Jdin's;" " and: 
^hpermis vi&e soikt phaons amongst you." 

Some- writers- are-of opintoa that, the pronoutis should 
)w classed, into substojilitx and (idjective gronouns. Undec 
the former,, they includv the geraond and the relative^; 
ubder tlie latter, all the othersv But this diywon, thoii{tb 
a neat one, does not appear- to be accmate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range undei- the substantive Jiead 

We hitve distributed these parts of grammar,, in the mode 
■which. we think most correct and intelligible: but, for thfe 
iuformation of students, and to direct their. in^uirie» on the 
subject, we state the different opinions of several jndidaus 
|;ramtnarians. See the Octavo Grammar on tbetepoints. 
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cmaptsr vi* 
0/ Verbs. 

JSWTIOK 1. Of. the TWture of f^crbs in general. 
A.TERB is a word which signifles to be, to do-, 
. arto BUFTEA ; as, ^^I amy 1 rule^ I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds; active, passive, 
and KEUTER. They are also divided into hegu- 

LAR, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action^ and neces- 
sarily implies an. agent, and'anot^ect acted upon.' 
as, to love ; " I love Penelope.'*" 

A Verb Passive expresses i'Jiassion of a suffer- 
ing,^ or the receiving of 3n aqtion \ and necessa.- 
' rily implies aa object a<;ted. Upon, and an agent 
by vdiich it is acted, upon : as, to be loved.} 
•* Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neitber acdon nor 
passion, but being, or a 8tQte-4tf being:, as,.''! 
am, I sleep, I:sit*.**^ 

The verb active is also caWvA transHive, becaiiie the ac- 
tien passes over to the object, or has an effect upon toroR 

* VtllM bive been diMtaioWwd br mm wrilera, inn the followint kinds. 

lit 4clf'*ir<MiHiPtf,0T time whkh cksete «n ae^M thil pan«d fram llie- 
-•leM to MiiMt olject I U, OMR cOlHiMrtil P»in pey. 
. ai. Jt H vt ■b u rtmJUwi.vt timt wfikk mpnu dial klixt of aaion, vMch hu 
w cffednpon aoj thing beimil tiie tgeia hiaweiri.Ui.Cwif walked. 

3d. Pd«fM( ivilKnewlddicipma, MiactioD, but pawkn, "^4^ ple*w 
ttiforptlnrkil: u,roftte.«u mcdt Poap^vucaa^nnedj 

4th. Jbf/fr,iir (how vUdicvpRvnuUlMm that cnutaaeUbabiMiB 
nor pasaSoD ; u, Cnar Hood, 

This anpeara to be an DiderljarrangemeDL Bui if ihcck>naf «rii»-.;ii/r<iii(- 
tit/t verbs were adnSllcd, il would rather perplex than a«TSllhe learner: fur 
the difference between verba active and neuter, ai iraasitiTe and intnuuiilTe, ia. 
ea^jaod obfbul; but the difhre'ncc tielween tretbs abMluielj neater and 
tranritivelj'Mint llimahrajtdm. ll Iif hidwd, oAen «et| difficult » be 
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'* «ther thiny: as, ♦*The tutor instnicts hii pupflst* **'t 
esteem the man." ' 

VerKs neater may properly be denoininafed intnmsi* 
Uvea, becauM the effect is confined within the subject, and 
ittei not pass over to any object : as, " I sit, he lives, they 
sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 

- ters, make a near approach to the nature of a vtrb active; 
but they may be disttngiiished from it by their being in- 

~ transitive: a!i,.to mn, to walk^ to fly, &c. Therest are 
more obvions^ nenter,. &ni more clearly expressive of a 
middlestate between actios and'pasnoD: as> to stand, ta 
l!e, to sl^ep, &c. 

lii English, many verbs are used both ill an active and a 
Bfuter slgniticatibn, the construction only deta-mining of 
Tihich kind they arc: as, to flatten, srgnih'ing to make 
even or level, isa verb active; bat wheoitsignilieB to grow 
dull or iaflipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A- neuter verby . by the 'addition of- a»;HVpntition, may 
twcotne a compound' aetive v^rb^ To mtSe is-'»-neuter 
TAri^:'it cannot} thereft»e,.be 'f(rito«e4 a» objeelAre 
(Bke, nonljeconstmedKu^ passive verb. We (^amotny, 
lUe hl^t. or,.Kk itMimileA! Mt to mtlif (mhsaaf^ 
a compound 'BetweTe'rfe^ wepropaiy say, ahe mikd'Oa 
ievat^t^iffed'miyfoHxa»ilt every undertaking. 

Auxitiary ovrls^iiig Verbs, are those by tlie 
help of whidv the Engl Uh verbs are principally 
eonjugated. They aire, do, be, have, shall, zw'//, 
way, caitt with their variai ioas' ; and let and mus/, 
which have no Tarsstmn 

la our definititm of the verb, as a part o( speech wbich 

- signifies to ie, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included 

-arittuf.noniiilHmt 
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every tliiug, either expressly or by necessary consequence,'- 
that is e^si']i' "jI to ils nalurc, ami nothing that is not essen- 
tial to it. This definition is warr:iiit(;d by the autherity 
of Dr. Lowth, and of r.iany utiier respectable writers on 
. giammar. Thevf. are, hownii-er, some giainmarians, whe 
consider assettUm as tiie essence of ihe verb. Bul> as tbe 
participle and tlie infinitive^ if included In it, would prove 
iusuperabke objections to th(»r scheme, they have, without 
ht;sit:iliHn, dtiiii'd liie forintT a platx in the vi-rb, ami de- 
f.lared the hiltuc tu be -.m ab^tratt noun. 'J his ap- , 

■ pears to be going ratlicr li»o far in support of an hypothesis, 
it seems to be incumbent on tlitse grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. \\ liat part of speech would 
Uiey make the verbs ia the futlowiog sentence} "Depart 

■ instantlj': iuvproTe your t^ve: fixgjveus oucEint." Will 

be B&id, that the verbs ia these phrases are aseertioBs? 

lit feply to these questions, it has been s^ud,. that " Oe- • 
part instan&y," is an expression equivalent to» '" I deBiTe> 
yon to depart instantly ;" anil that as the latter phrase im- 
JlUes nfiirmption or assertion, so does the forn^er. But, 
s^posing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
^^aowRg i« Qot conckisive. 1st. In the latter phrase* the 
,wily piirt implying affiifnation, is, " I desire." iThe wcods 
f to depart," are in the inhaltive nioo^, and.epntain no 
assertion: they affirm nothing. Sd. The po^loii is not 
tenable, thaf " Equivalence in tense- implies siimlatity iu 
grammattdlNiature." It proves too niBch, vaU therefore 
nothing. T"his mode of reasoning would crofound the 
aejc no wl edged grammalical distinction of words. A pro> 
jiouHj on this principle, maybe proved ta be antnm; a 
noun, a verb; an adverb, a noun and preposilioii [ tie 
luperlative degree, the comparative; the imperative mood, 
the indicative; the futyre tense, the present} and so on: 
becaiiw they ma^re^ectirely be rGS^Yed iato »mila« 
mesningB. Thus, in the i«U«oce, <' 1 daue you. to de> 
part," the vords td depart, may be called a notm, because 
they eqifivalent in sense to the noun d^iwc, in th* 
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following sentence, " I d-'sire your departure." The 
■words " Depart instantly," may be proved to bu, nut tl>e- 
iijiperative mood ^ilh an adverb, but tbe indicative and 
infiiutive, with a iiouq and preposition; for they are equi- 
valent to " I desire you to depart in an instant." 'l lie 
superlative degree in this sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue h the most vatuftble," njayjass for thewmporoftw, 
because it eonveyt the same sentiment as, " Virtoe'is nMwe 
valuable than every oilier acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisfied, that only the word desire, in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation; and that-one 
phrase may^ in sense, be equivalent to another, though, ils 
grammaticai nature is essentially different. v 

To verbs bdong KUMBis, perios, moos, awl 

TENSE. . .' 

Section 2; Of Number and I'trsdn. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singukr and riie 
Plural : as, *' I run, we run»" &c. 

Id each number there are three per^iut i ap, », 

angulir, ' nunL ' ' • 

First Person. I love. . S '"We love. 
SecQnd Persffn, Thou lovest. Yeo^yoft love. 
T/iird Pej'sm. He loves. Thejfttee. 

- Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies it^?ndings, \o 
expressjor agree with, different persons of the same number; 
as, *' I lovCi ihou lovest; he loveth, or Inves:" and also to 
express different numbers of the same person: as, "thou 
lovest, yelove; he loveth, they love." In the phiral number 
of tbe verb, there Is no vaiiatioh of ending to express the 
iliffiuretfc penoos.^ and the veiby in the three per»us plura% 
is tii0 sunf as U'i&in the first fsxtoa smgolar. Yet th s 
Ecanty prorinon of terlainatioiv is Sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of discourse, and no ambiguity arises fxam jk: the 
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verb being always atteudtH), either with the noun eK[inn<» 
tug the subject acting or acted' upon, or mth the {ironouii 
representing, it. For this reason, the plural taminatioo. in 
m, tliey lavcih tkeyvureoi fijnnerly in- use, was Uid andc 
at unnecessary, and h« long been obsolete. 

Sbctioh 3. Of' Moods and ParticipUi, 
Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
showing the maimer in which the beii^^ action^ 
nr passion-j is represented. 

The natureof a mood may be more intelHgiWy explained 
to the schcdar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
which the terb undergoes, to signify various-intentions of 
the mind, and various modifications and circunutaaces of 
acticRt: which explaoatknij if compared wHh the-fi^low- 
uig8CCoai)tand.uses of the diflferent moods, will be found 
to agree wttb and iUiMtoatetbcm. , 

There aie fire moods of verbs, }^ indicative^ 

the IMPERATIVE, the- POTEHTflAI., the SUBJUNC- 
TIVE, and the infimivive.. 

The IhdicatiwMboABimply indicates or declare»^ 
^tiring: as, He loves, he is loved;" oritasksa 
cuiestion: asy Btecs he love?" " Is he loved?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entfeatingj, or pecmitting: as, " Depart 
thou i nrind ye ; let us stay j go in peace." 
- SlMM^b thid dmoA ^fA'ti its oamr fraok its intimatio» 
flf command, it is used onoccawnu o£ a very ogposUe na- 
ture^even in the humtiiest supplications of aikiafiurior beings 
b) one wJio is infinitely his superior: as, " ©ive us this- 
dit^ our datl^ bri^ad; aad (brgive us ou^ trespaffies." 

ThePotentialMoodiraplies possibility or Kberty^ 
power, will, or obligation: as, " It may rain he 
nay go or ^ay; t cao.£cle}.l^ i£oold walk ; tbi^ 
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The Subjunctive M^jod represents a thing urnle^ 
a condition, motivey wish, supposition, &c. ; and 
is preceded' by aconjanction^ expressed or under- 
stood, and attended by another verb . as, '* I will 
respect him^ though he chide me;" " Were he 
good, he would be happy;." that is^ '* ^ he ' 
were good." — See pages 2cy2^SQ3. 

The Infinitive Mood expressesa. tiling in.a,gene- ■ 
ml and unlimited manner,, without any distinction 
ef number or person.; as,. " to act, to speak, to 
be feared." 

The participle i&a certain; form of the.verb, and 
derives its name from its participatirtg,notonly of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
j«ctive: as, " lam desirous of knowing hinti^* 
" admired and applauded, he became vain ;*? 
** Having finished his work, he submitted it," &c. 

Therie are three participles, the Present or Active^ 
the Perfect or Passive, aiid the Compound Perfect : 
' as, '* loving, loved, having loved."— iStfip. 102. 

Agreeably to the genera) practice of grammarians, wc 
.l^ave represented Uiepcesent paiticiple, as active ;.and the 
past, as passive: buttheyi^iKttutiifbnnlyso: ihe preseAtu 
is soraetime? |msdve;.8od,tlie.paBt ts^freqiftntly activ«w. 
Thus,. " The yxnith, vm eomumii^ by a stow malady ;^ ' 
" The Indian was burning by the cruelty of hifr-enemies;'*" 
appear to be instances of the present participle being, used « 
passively.. " lie has imtnutedi me-^" " 1 have gtaietaHf 
repaid his kinilness.;" are examgles of th^ gatt participle 
being applied in an active sen>e. We may. aim. observe, 
that' the preseut participle is sometlniet associated witii 
tile fast and future teases of the verb; and the past parti- 
ciple connected with the present and future tenses'.— The 
' mpst unexceptionable distinction i#hich grammarians make 
bft^eu the participles,, is, that the one pdiots-tif^tliB^oft-. 
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t'uiuatioTi of llic ai tion, pas-ion, or stale, denoted by the 
verb ; aiui llu' oUn-r, l«j iln- rno'pl'-'linii of Thus, tUf 
pre^icul parl'icipl;; signilk-i inqicrjixl uftiuii, or action begUB 
and iiot.emk'ii : as, " I am uriting a letter." The past par- 
ticiple sigiiifier. action /itrfecitt/, or fiuishetl; as, "I have 
■written a letter ;" " The letter is uritten *." 

The participle is distinguished- from the aiflective, by tbe 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the Tatter's de- 
notinif only a (mality. The phrases, " ioring to give as 
well as to receive," " movii:/; in haste," "hcuUd \vi(h li- 
quor," contain iiarliciphs giving the idea of time; but the 
epitiiets roiil;iiin?d in t!ie expressions, " a loving child^'* 
" a morifiif spectacle," " a /imicii imagination," mark simply 
the qualities referred to, without any regaril to time ; aiul> 
jnay properly be called participial adjecUves. , , 

Particlplei aot only convey the iudioBo£tim£;;t)utti)^ 
b]so signify actions, and goveru the cases of nouns aud .p^ 
nouns, in the same manimr as verbs do; and therefore sboul^L 
be comprehended in the general uaine of veri)s, . That they, 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition oj 
a verb be admitted : for they signify being, doing, or suffer* 
ing, with the designation of time superadded. But if tha- 
eAence of the verb foe yioAt to ccmnst in affivmatjtm m 
assertion, not only the puticiple will be excluded frookitt- 
l^e in the verb, but the tafinitivQ' itself alsQ;-irtkldi- 
cettain ancient graninuui»it of gceat authority beld'to be 
atone the genuine verb, sioiple and uneonnected with 
persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, ever when considered in them- 
BeU'es, show that participles include tiie idea of time : " The- 
letter bein^ uirittcn, or having hem Krittea;" Charles 
being uriting, kuving vniHen, or Aflw'ng been- %oriting." 
But when arranged iu an entire senteuce, which they must 
be to make a complete sense, they show it stiU more evF* 



* When ttut piRidple U joioedtotbeveibMilMiit ittaHeitafiel j wheft. 
it If ioiaed »1bc TCtb iff t^or sii4«nM wia it( it ii dcatnib^ 



dently? ae, ^' Gharttsyuiring' written the letter, sealed and 
deipBtchetl k." — ^TW participle does iiideed associate with 
dlfiemttUDsesiOf tkc' verb: as^. " I am wntiu^," " I wsf 
Witidgjt^ '<Id^'b8iirinUiq|s'* buttbis'formxno just oIk- 
jcdlonr tete denotins time'. If the time of it-is oi^a rela- 
tive time, this circumstaijce, far ftoat disproving, supports 
our positioii *. See observations under Rule 13 of Syntax. 

Participles sotuetimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as iu the following instances : " The 
begimirtg;" " agood understanding;" ".excellent Kr/fi/ig;" 
" The chiuiceUqr's being attached to the king secured his 
crown:'* " Tiie geuend's having failed in this enterprise 
eccasioDed.^ ^sgrace;" "Jfohu's ktving; been xcriting^ 
long tinie bad weaijed him." 

That, the vords .in Ualics of the three latter examples, 
perform theoffice of subctantives, and niay be considered as 
such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them has 
exactly the same meaning and construction as, " The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king securfed bis crown ;" and 
that the qther ejupiples will bear a similar construction. 
The words, being attached, govern the word dioAceUor'l. in 
thepossessivecase,iq the one instance, as clearly as ottocJ^ 
Kent governs it. in tlutt case, ia the other t .and it is onTy 
^bstantiresi or words and 'phrases ^hich operate as sub- 
stantive!), that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as tfje 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, th« words are the same ; " The chancelloi'^ 
being attached to the king, secured bis crown.'' In the 
tptmer, the- words* btiing attacked, form the nominative 
cast to tiie reib, ajpd are stated ag t|ie cause of' the effect ; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 
osty a circuiBstance tet chmceUprt wtijch is the proper no- 



*Fnim ttw MiT'HIlimiiF tiiMAitl action nu) be prttaa mow, it may jrfw 
ttta frttaa/vivtfx "r ^ft ^ freitat at tome/tlttre ptrioif-jet who evw 
luppoMdf that the pretont of tbe indicadve denoiH d" tii^w- 
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minative. It may not be improper to add anotfier fen 
of this sentence^ •which the learner may better under* 
^nd the peenSftr-oattire and form of each oF tbeie Aodes- 
of exprM^OK Tbe'chaocellar bring ittacfaed to the 
Magi his crowD was seetirsd.;' Tins couttntef-wbat-IS' 
' ^perly called, the Case Absolute^ 

V 

Section 4. Remtrks'on the PotenHkl Bfitod.' 

That the P6tential Mood should be separated from thB 
subjunctive. Is eviilcut, from the intricacy and eonfuslon' 
which are produced by their b«iflg blende'd- together) and' 
(bom the (Gstinct nature of the twO' moods ; the former of 
'which may be expressed'WUhout auy cou^tion, supposi- 
tion, Sec. as will appear from the following instances: 
"They might have done better;" "We always act 
uprightly " He was generousj and would not take re- 
venge ;" " We should resis,t the alluremebts of vice " I 
eould- formerly indulge myself iiLthingh olwbutih Xcastaol 
*AOv^ think but with pain." * 

Soni'e gnuiHnftriaiu hare sappewd'Uiat' the fotantkl 
[tfood, as distinguithed above from thrSubjdiKtive, Coin- 
cides with the Indicative. Biit as fbe latter " tifiiplf m- 
'ficates or dIscUrei » tbbig^"' manifbt that'tbe fonher. 
which modWes tke dedaratkm, and^ introduces an fdea- 
mat erlal I y distinct Uom it, must be considerably- diJTereitt, 
"I can walk," " I>«K7u/dwalk," appear to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," " I'walked," as- 
- to warrant a Correspondent diittncti<m of moods. The lin* 
peratire and' Infiailive hiooAi^ which are allowed to retaitt- 
theirranliv rf^sot apfear to> cantainauch strtmfl; marks of 
dixrimittatron.lrain tie Ittdfcativ^ a>^«retfcund in the 

There arer other wntetitm this subject, wfro exclude tht 
PoteitUal Sfood from their division, because it-is formed, 
not by varying tfie grineipd' verb, tait by means of the 
auxiliary imcht nay, teit, mi^,. mddf timifrf} &c. i .b«t 
Kwe rcec^lect^ttat moodiiiK wed ** to-sigiilfy wcious 
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-'Intenfiedftof the mkiit, sad various tno^eatibiB an^ eir- 
eiintstancesof action," we shaH perceive that those auxi-" 
Karies, far from interfenng with, th'w design> do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On fhe reason 
alleged t^ these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood must also he ex^uded ; as but. a smaH part of it is 
conjugated without auxiUaiites. The- Subjunctive too will 
fareno better; since itsoneatJyteeemMw.thi&lBdieative; 
aod is fimficd by ine«» of coi\juactiiui%. eiq»resseU or uii» . 
derstood, which do not more effectudlj show the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the aitxiliaEies do which are 
used to form the PoBettLial Mood. 

Some writers liave given our mood^ a much greater ex- 
tent than we have assigned to llieui. They assert Umt the 
£agUsh language may be said, without any grtat impro- 
priety, to have as many moods as it iias au^viliary veibs y 
and Ufey allege, in support of their opinion, that the com* 
^ouad expiesnoDS whjdi they help to foroi, goint out those 
Vuious^dispoutlOBS ahdactioiis,.vdd^l9.(^er language^ 
are exjiressed.by moods. Hiis would be to multiply -the 
snoods witKoQf adv«nt&g«. It i*,' however, certain; thatthe 
conjugation or variation of verbs, in the English language^ 
fS. effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. 
"We must, thereforei accommodate ourselves to this ciiw 
cumstanoe; and do that by their assistance, which bksbeeq 
done in the leacned languages, (a few instances to the co^ 
trary excepted,) in another nmner, nameljc, bjF" varying - 
Uie form of the rerb Hseif. At the same time, ifc U neces* 
lary to set pn^er bounds fe>tbiB histneBSf so ay not to oe- 
tn^oa oSsoarity and peri^eiuty, whmi we.mebi to benmple 
tad perspicgooiv Instead, theieforet of m^dng a separate 
tnood for evefy auxiliary* verb,, and' introducing moods 
fnlerrngaiive,Oiittitivey Projnissive, fiorl(aite,Precative,ki^. 
we have eKliibited such only as are obviously distinct; aud 
' which, whikt they are calculated to unfold and display the' 
subject intelligibly to theleaniet^ seemtpbesuflicient, ami 
not more than sufficient, to antweff atttthe purpo«e« fof> 
wbkh mw>dfi«iire iatrodbcedi 
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from GkanunsiiatM who foria. their ideas, aod; make 
tkeir d«cufon9, respecting this jiact of Ettglisb Gtaiiunu<> 
Htlw'piJaciples and constEuctioiiof languages, which, in 
tbew.pQiM^, do.not suit the peculiar nature of our o.wd,, I 
but' diDcr'coiisitkrably from it, -we may naturally expect 
grammaticul sclienies thai are nqt^very perspicuous dot per*- 
fbclty consistent,- and «hich will tend more to perplex 
tlian inform the learner. Stx p^es S^^Q. 102 — 104. 
108— Hi. 201— 203, , t 

Section 5. Oj'the-Temot 

Tense, being the distinction 6f time, might seem 
to admit only of tlie present, past, and future ; but 
to mark it more accurately , it is made to consist of 
six variations, viz. the pbpsent, therMPEBFECT» 
the- PERFECT, the PLDPtRTECT, and thc FiRST and 

SECOND FUTURE TENSES. 

ThePresent Tense represents an action or event, 
AS passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, 
" I rule; I am ruled ; I think ; I fear." 

Thefrceseat tense likewise expresses a character, quality, 
fcc. at preseat.existing : as, " He is an able man " She 
is u tialfeUe w«mA*" It Is al«> used Im '. rpeaSsmg ol, 
■ctibns coDtiiiued, with occasional intermisnona, to the 
Itrescitt time : as, " He frequently rides ;" "Hewalksout 
every momiiig;" " He goes into the counb-y every sum- 
mer." Wesometimes apply thii> tense even topersonslong 
^nce dead: as, *' Seneca rt-asons and moralizes well;"- 
«' Job speala feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded,by the words, vikea, h^brt, 
. t^tett M tfNM'OAi 8ec. is sometimes used to poiot out the 
relative (imedf a fhture action: as,- ** lichen be arrives he 
vpiU bear the aews;^ "He will bear the news-fi^/bre he 
wrives, or as tooo ag. he arrives, jor, 'at fttrthestr toon t^er 
be-arrives " The more she imptoves, the more amiable 
she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes 
substituted fur the imperfect tense: as, "-Heenterjthet^- 



fitory of the peaceable inhabitants; he^hts andvOfym*, 
takes an immeuse booty, wliich iie divides amongst his8(4> 
tUoTs, and retumts home to enjoy an -empty tiiuiitpti." 

■ The Imperfect 'Tense represents the action or 
event, either as, past and finish^, or as remaining 
unfinished at a ccrfaiutimc jiast : as, ."Xloved her 
for her modesty and virtue;'*" They were ttayeU' 
ling post when he met them." 

The Perfect Tense net only refers to what is 
^9st»but also conreys an allusion to the present 
time: .as, "<l have finished my letter;" " I have 
seen the person that was recomraended to me." 

In the fonner example, it is signified that the finishing . 
«f Hie letter, though past, was 9t a ptttlod hmnedrately, or 
▼ery-nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter In- 
-StaBce, it is uncertain whether the pers'yi mciilioneil was 
■seen by the spraker a long or shoit lime before. The 
■meaning is, "I have seen him some time in the coiir^eof a 
period which include!!, or comer to, the present time," 
When tlie particular liiuc of any occurrence is specified, 
as-prior to the presmt time, this tease ts not used : for it 
■ wmld-hNe improper twsay, ** I haveneen fiim yesterday or, 
" lboee^ihedmyva^\Avt\K(^." In these cases the im- 
perfect is necessary : as, " I sow Mm yesterday " l^finislifd 
niy work last week." But when we speak indefinitely of 
any thing past, as-happening or not happening in tiie day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, Iht.; perfrrf must be 
employed : as, " I have been (here thi-; moriiini; ;" " ! have 
fraec/fciimuch this year :" " We/uivcescnjwUmaKv dangers 
Uirougb life." In referring, however, to such u division of 
thfc da.y as is'past before the time of our speaking, we use 

■ tbe- in^fect': ' aa, *• They same home early this jnomin g ;"' 
■»U.eaMs vMi l3i«»at1breao'<dlock this aftertKMn." 

The^erfecfteb9e,.aBdthfcUBpe^ecttense, both ttenotea 
^ip9 tl)«t-islpB<t; btrtUie {Smier deiiotesit in nid) amaa-' 
;bpuV'^ IJteEf gQH ifii^lf mnftiBing Sfwe jnit of the 
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timetoBlMe avajr, wberdn m dedirede'tfuBg kasiwai 
tlme^, whereas the imperfect dowtes the tbiBg or actioB 
past, in Hicb a mamer, that fiothtng rcinaini i>f that time 
in vhtcb It was done. If \*c apeak of the present cdttnry* 
ve say, Philosophers have waie great diKoveries in the 
present centi^ liuttf treapealiof theltstcentary, we 
say, ''Fhnosi^liersMa&greait^iscoverifs 1b fhe last -cen- 
tury.'* " He ttas fcfli nioch aflTicted this year ;** " I Itave 
this w-eek read the king's pr(K;tamation j" *' I have kearA 
great news this morning :" in the!w instances, " He has 
been " " I h^Wread," and " A«ir(f,"deDOtething*thatara 
past ; but they ocrarred in this year, in tbft week, ftatf t»> 
day, and ^tBl there remains a pait«f4faia yesr, wed^ 
and day, whereof I speak. 

!a general, tb^ perfect tense may he sjj^ed Wiarewar 
the aotian is connected with the presaot tio^ by thc actud 
existence, dtiia- ofthe jtuthoi^ or of the worli, thoH^ it 
may lave been 4>er&rraad nany centuries -ago; bqt if 
neither the anther nor the woric cow remains, it cannot be 
used. We may say, •* Cicero /iaiiur*V(M orations ;" but we 
canno^ say, " Cicero has v^ritten ^ueuis ;" because Uie ora- 
tions are in bt;ing, but Ibc poems art: lost, Sj>eaking of 
. prieiit:< in general, we may say, " I'hey have in all ages 
claimed great powers;*' because the general order of the 
priesthood stilt exists-: hut if we speak of the Dpilds, as 
any particular «rder «f prielts* wluch does not naw exist, 
we cannot use tiiis tense. We «ai«ot Kiy, " Tlie Dniid 
|trtests hxot cldimed gre*t iMwers but must say, Tlve 
Pnud peicststlaitiud great {M»tren^' liceattse Hat ord^ 
is now tot^ly extuict. See PicKBiDtiRH on the fng/tM. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents atlung^ not 
^uljf as paitty butajsofmpctor'to someotbor point 
of time ^lecified in the aaatmm^ a*» *' 1 bad 
finiffaed my letter before he arrived." 

The Fir^t Faturo Tensi r^nesentsl^ actioti ft 
^et to come, either vntk ^ nvithout respect tothe. 



IfiKeiiw tinier: as, ** Thesunwillriseto-^morrow;" 
"•* I shall see them again^" 

The Second Future iiithnates that the action will 
be fxiliy accompHshed, at or before the time of an- 
other future action -or event : as, ** I shall have 
-dined at -one o'clock;"" " The 1^ houses ynH 
liave finished their husinesi^ wben.the k>ttg comes 
■to prorogue them/'* 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
ttvent being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the fonii of a wish, and therefore -as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb'ftseif in the pres«it, and 'the auxiliary 
both of the presont and :past imperfect times, often •carry 
witii then'amiewfaat'of 3 fntate sense j as* *' Ifi he come 
^o-moTrow,1 may speak 4o Mm;" " If he should, or wouh) 
come to-morrow, 1 might, would, could, or sliould speak 
to him." Observe also, that 'the auxiliaries shmild and 
vxHtld, in the imperfect time*, areused to expsess t4)e pre^ 
sent ^d ftiture as w^ll as the .past : as, " It ns my desire, 
ihat be should, er would, came now, or to-morrow at 
veil as, It was n>y desire, that he should or would come 
Tcsterday." 80 ihat in this moed the jiredse time of the 
▼erb h very rouoh -determiiied by tke iwttire aod 'drift of 
the sentence. 

^ffhe present, past, and Allure tenses, may used either 
definitely QT itid€^taleh/,h(Ah with respect tctme and ocffon. 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual ' 
acts, they are-applied indefinitely: as, " Virtue pjtwiwtM 
happiness;" *' The old Komans gowmrti by iienelits more 
than ^y fear ;" *• I iteU hereafter employ my time more use* 
^lly." In these exanytles, the words, promofifi, g(?r<'mfd, 
aad AaU c«p^(, are wed iodefinitely, both in r^ard to 
actioa and Ume ; for they are lyt eoafioed to indiTidual 
BCtieu, aartoanypreciieiwiiitftolpreteDt* past, iw future 
time. When they are applied to signify particular actionv 
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anil to ascertain tlie precioe points of time to wblch tbey 
are confined, they are used deriiiitelj' ; as in the following 
instances. "My brother is liriling;" " ii<t built the 
tiiiusi" last summer, but did ool iithabit.M till yesterday." 
" He xvii! ivrite another letter to-morrow." 

The dilifereut tehses also represent aii .action as complete 
m>peifict, tx as incoagilete or w^ierfect. Id the phrases, 
" I am writing," " I was writing," " I s&all he writing," 
imperfect, uufiiiished actions are signified. But the follow- 
ing esaiuples, "1 wrotft," " 1 have written," "lhad written," 
" I shall liave written," all denote complete perfect action. 

FjODi-the preceding represeirtation of the dUfeaeat tuiies, 
happears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province; andLbat.thoughsomeoftheinsuyapalttbBesbc 
used pnuniscuoudyj orsubstituted oae Cor another, ih otaai 
vhxre great accuracy is notretfufped* ^vt tberei is^a>re«tl an) 
•SR^tial difiiTMU^ in their meanuag^ttli&ahirtwidctitf tint 
the Eag^lansiiugeconlaiiisCheskteiisec-'WMch'wieliaTe 
emiiaerated. Grammarians who limit- the number to tmo, 
or at most to three, namely, the presf-nt, the imperfect, and. 
lliefuturi', donol reflect lli:it the English verb is mostly com- 
posed of principaland auxiliary; and that these several parte 
rmiitilute one verb. Either th« En^ish language has no 
regular ftiiiire tense, or its future is composed of the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. If the talter be admitted, -then 
the auxHia^ and pnncipal united, constitute a tense, in 
m€ instance; and, from reason and analogy, may doubt- 
Ws5 do so, in otl>er3, in which niimrter divisions of time art 
necessary, or uselu!. What reuson can be ai^signed t« 
not considering this case, as other cases, in whicJi a wlwle 
is regarded as composed of sereraJ parts, or 6f . pr^eipU 
«nd adja>tcts?.Thei>e is nothing heterogeneous ia'the parts: 
and pvecedtnt, ani^c^, utility, sntl'even nasCarity,- mt- 
^orizethe onioiii - - 

Id su^po^ of opinioii, we liAvie Afc* aifttiert^ of 
«miaent grannnananst in particular, thflt of Sr. BetftliF. 
"Some writers," says the doclor, "will not allow any 
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thing to be a tense, but -wh^t, in otie inflected word, e'x- 
presses an afiirmatiou with tinle ; for tliat those parts of the ' 
verb are ^ot properly called tenses, which assume that 
appearance, by means of anxiliary words At this rate, 
we should have, in En;fliih, two tenses oidy, tlie presoit 
and the past iit the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all. But this isaueedlessnictit^>; and, if adopted, 
would introduce pppfusion iolo the grammatical art. If 
timaveram be 3 tepse, why shoijld not amalusfuernmf If 
/ hetird be a tense, / did Jtear, I Iiave heard, and / tluiU 
hear, must be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The priipcr form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that whicli it has in the graiiiniars of 
tliosc languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we nniforjnly find, tiiat some of the tenses are formed by 
vnrialioiis of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of aheipiog verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, that 
the principal verb, or rathier its participle, and an auxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Oreck and Latin lan- 
guages. This point being established, wc may, doubtless, 
apply It.to English verbs; and extend tlie principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of oilr language require. 

If it shoidd be said, that, on the same ground that a 
partieiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is lo be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at hrge, with articles and 
prepositions; we must object to tin} inference. Such a 
jQode of declension Is not adapted to our language. This 
we think has been .^readjf .proT^*. It Is also confessedly 
inapplicable to the learned languages. Wherfe then is the 
grajiiniatieal inconsistency, or the wa^it of Gonformity to 
the prineiples of analogj-, in making some tenses of the 
Englisli vgrb to consist of principal and auxiliary; and 
the cases of English nouns, thiefly in their termination? 
The ai^uineiit from analogy, instead of ni.ilitating against 
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US, appears to confinii and establish bur position. See' 
pages "3— 80. iOL'— 104. 108—111.201—203. 

We shall close these remarks on the lenst-s, with a fevT 
obtervatiaos extracted from the Ekcvclotadia Bri- 
TANHicA. They are worth the student's attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our views of the tenses, but 
lo many other parts.of the work. — " H3rns(by way-of hy- 
polliesis] has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of 
Ihisenumeratbii wf. can Ijy no means approve : for, without 
eEitcriiig iiilo a jiiiiiutii fyamitialion of it, nothing can be 
more obvious, tiian that his inceptive present, " I am going to 
write," is a future tense ; and his completive preseiU, " I have 
written," a past tense. But, as was before observed of tlie 
classilication of words, we cannot itelp being of opinion, 
that, to take the tenses as they are conunonly received, 
and endeavour to ascertain their nature and thnr diflTer- 
ences, is a much' more useful exercise, as well as more 
proper for a work of this kind, tlian to r<use, as might easily 
be r^sed, new theories on the subject." • 

■ Section 6. The Ca^ugatim.^if the mxilitery verit 

TO HAVE and TO BE. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bhiation ;uici arrLHigcment of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The ConjugaiJon of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE voice; and that' of a pasave verb, "the 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is 
conjacrated in the following manner. 

• The following criticUm ROordiao RdditioMltuppott to theauOwi^^itesl 

ef the lenses, &c. 

Under the heiii of EtjTnolos?. the aiiiliot of itili giammar juitidootff ad> 
kete* to the nitiinl limplidiy of ihc Kiijlish linguaEe, wlihoui embanairine 
the learner whh dlBilnctkms. peculiar to the Latin tongue. The diSculi lufyect 
of the I^DKt, ii deailf ekptainedj and wiib ICM eDeambnnce af leehDial 
phriieokvri 1>hp in nut oilier iraniDin.'* JUu^HUfU MnUti, 
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TO HAVE. 
* * Indicative Mood. 

PUSSENT T2NSE. 
lIIfOVLAKi PL VIAL. 

1. P&s. I have. 1. We hare. 

2. Pera. Thou iiasL S. Ye or you have. 

3. He, she, «■ it > 3. They have, 
hath or has, > 

IMPBRFECT TESSE*, 
UKOUtABt FLURAL. 

l.Ihad. I. We had. 

2. Thou hadst 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He, &c. had. 3. They had. 

PERFECT TBNSB*. 



1. 1 have had. 1. We have had. 

S. Thou hast had. S. Ye or you have liad. 

3. He has had. 3 They hare had. 

PLUPEWECT TENSa *. " 



1. I had hail. 1. \Vc had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

FIRST FUTUHE tesse. 

IIMCITLAIt. PI.UBAL. 

1 . I shall or will have. 1 . We shall or wU! have. 

2. Thoii shait or wilt have.* 2. Yooryou shall orwillhave. 

3. He shall or w ill have. 3. They shall or will have. 

• Tbe icimi which we hue idopiedi to dnlfa^ the three put tentei, 

mar not lie osctly tlgTiiliaDl of Ibeir nilare ind riUtinciiani. But m ther 
are used bj ^ammarians in eeneral, and Hbtc ad Mlabldhed authoriif i ind, 
especial;, J! ilie meaninc atiuheJ lo each of (hem, and theii dilTcreDt sienlli- 
olioni, hive be«n carefull]' cxiilained i we presume thai na tolid objecCion 
can be made in the use of lerms so Kenerall|r approTcd, and M explidtlf dc- 
fmci^. Sre pagrs 86 and tS. We ue lUpporlcd in IbCM MlltiaU)!^ bf 
the aulhi-rity of Dr. -lolinwiii. See the fim note In hi) " GnBtmu Of ifcC 
Eagiiih Tongue," prefixedto hit dictionarj.— IF, however, tDrteukenohODld 
Itunk^it wamnuble ID chnie the embHibed name^ ih«r annot perbipi And 
any more ippropitate. than the VamJirii fntiriti utmi prtftrilf and lUtJ 
pnlirit.—See the Ocuio Gnnunu'. _ 

, ■ E2 ■ 
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SECOND Firruui tense. 

1. I shall liiive had; 1. We shall have liud. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have bad. 

3. He will havfl had. i 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood* 

1. Let me have. 1. Ixt us have. 

2. Have, fir have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do 

do lliou have. yc or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let thera have *. 

The imperati-rejnood is not strictly entitled to (Arte per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the aeeoni 
person^ not to the first or third. For when we say, " Let 
me liave," " Let him, or let them have," the meaning 
and construction arc, do thmi, or dt^ ye, let mc, lilm, -or 
them have. In phiiosopliical stricliicss, both number and 
person might be cnlirely excluded from every verb. They 
are, in fact, the properties of siibslantivos, not a part of 
■the essence of a verb. Even tlie name of the impertilive 
mood, does not always correspond to iis nature: for it 
sometimes petitions as well as commands. But, with re- 
spect to all these points, tite practice of our gramn}ari»is 
is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the languages, 
ancieni: and modern, which our youth have fo study, that 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
dci-iate from the estuliltshed terms and Arrangements. See 
-the advertisement at the end of the Introductioiif page 8.; 
and the quotation from the Encyclop. Brttaiiutca,pageE6. 

Potential Mood. 

FBESENT TENSE. 
H?(OUt.AS. PLDBAt. 

1. 'l may or can have. 1. We may or can Jiave. 

2. Thou maj'storcansthavc. 2. Yenryoumayorcanhave, 

3. He may or can have. 3. Tliey mayortan have. 

• If <uch wnlences ihouM be rigomuilj examined, ihe Impenlive vTlt 
■lipear lo ccnHu oKilrdj in tlie word Ui. See Tartlng, p. !23. 
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IMPEHFECr T£XSE. 

. I. I might, could, u'oulJ, or 1. Wemight, coiild, woiiltl, 

should bare. or should liave. 

S. Tliou mightst, couldet, 3. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shoiililjt huve. would, or should have. 

■■3. He might, toiild, would, 3. Tliej ii)igbt,ciJu]d,would, 

or should have. or should iiave, 

fEllFECr TENSE. 

I. I may or.can have had. 1. We luayorcan have had. 

8. Thou maystoreaiist have 2. Ye or you may or caa 

had. - have had, ^ 

He may or can hare had.- 3. TheymoyorGaahavehad. 

PLliPEKMCT TEKSB. 
tlVCULAR. tLViAC. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have had. or should have had. 

S. Thou mightst, couidst, 2. Ye or you might, could> 

WQuld&t, or Gbostdsi ba«e would, or sbpuld hme 

bad. bad. 

3. He mi^t, could, would, 3.They might, couldywould, 

.or should have had. ^rshould have liad*. - 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PItESENT TENSE. 
srKOVLAtl. ■ FLURAL. ' 

1. If I have. !. If w.; havs, 

2. If thou Iiavef- 2, If ye or i on ha ve. 

3. Ifhehavef. 3. If they havt-. 

'ShatlvaAvlIt, wbentbqr denote iii(£niii<Hi,n>aliJilom pnnnlM, majr In 
conudered, u sell a» their rcUdont Ahauld and nnuA/, at belonging to ihe pu* 
leiuijl miKKt. Bat at iliey genera}!/ wgiiifir futurity, thev have been appru- 
prijicil, 3i vertn, Id the brmaiiuD of tlie future (cnsea uf tlie indicative 

and sulijunciiveinoodi. 

■I- Gf^mmarianB, in {enenl, eonjitgate the present of the auiiliiry, in thii 
Duinner.' But we presume that Ihii is iK! fonn uf the verbf coiitidrredaaa 
frindfai, not at u aaxillaiy veiU See page 300. Nail a. 

£3 
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The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mooti, aref in 
every respect, siifiilar to the Corresjiondent tenses of the 
indicative mood* ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
junctionr expressetl or implied, denoting a conditioB, mo- 
tive, visb, supposition, tec. It wiB be proper to direct the 
]earBer to repeat all the tenses of this mood^ irith a coo* 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, oa this subject, 
the observattoiks at page 103; aud the notoi m the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
rKBiEHT. To have. pb&fsct. To have had. 

PAftTtCIPLBS. 

PRSSBNT OR ACTIVE. Having. 

rERFBCT. Had. 

COMPOUND FEKFBCT. Having had. 
As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in tite 
present tense, and the second future tense,of verbs generally, 
and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be,) it 
^routd be superfiuouc to c<mjugate it in this iiorl^ through 
every tense. ' But all the other moods and tenses of the veibs, 
both in the active and passive voices, are conjugated at 
large, that tlie learners may have no doubts or misappre* 
hensions respecting their particular forms. They to whom 
the subject of grammar is entirely new, and young persons 
especially, are much more readily and effectually instructed, 
byseeing the parts of a subject so essential'^s the verb, un.* 
folded and spread before them, in all their varieties, than 
hy being genmlly and cursorily informed of the manner 
in which they may t»e exhibited. The time employed by 
the scholars, in consequence of this display of the verbs, is 
of small moment, compared with the advantages which 
they will probably derive from the plat). 
It may not, however, be generally proper for young 

*■ F.xce|ii ihaMhc secnn'l and [lilnl iicrsoii!, singular and pluni, uf the »c- 

" Heu'i.'/hjve comi.lcttd the a o.-k bv iiiiibummcr," is ihc inciicauve fornii 
tiai.lhe suljjmn'iivc is," Hlie li.i// have corapleteil ihe work by mlibuiBiiiM.*' 
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[lersons beginning tliu study of gr.amm:ir, (o commit lo 
nieinory all the tenses of the verbs. If tho dirpk tenses, 
fiamcly, ih.e present and the i«iper/L'c(, together with the 

_firtt future tease, should, in the first instance, be coniniilled 
to memory, apd the rest carefully perused and explained, 

, the business win not be tedious to the schuliirs, aiid their 
progress will be rendered more obvioiiiaiul plcLi-^ing. The. 
general view of the subject, thus acq'iired and iinj)rossed, 
lULiv .arti:r'.vards be extended witli e.ise and aUv;mt:igi;. 

It appears to be proiier, for (he iiifornialitiii of the it'arn- 
ers, to make a few observations in this plai'c, on some of 
the tenses, &:c. The first is, that, in the potential mood, 
some grammarians confound the present with the imper- 
fect tense ; and the perfect vith the pluperfect. But that 
they are really distinct,, and have an appropriate reference 
to time, correspondent to the definitions of those tenses, 
will appear .from a few examples: " I wished him to stay, 
but he vjQuld not ;" '" I covid not accomplish the business 
in time;" "It was mydirection that he jAomW submit ;" 
" He was ill, but I thought he might live " I maij hire 
misunderstood h\m\^' " Ha cannot It uve dcccircd n\r:" "lift 
might have finished the work sooner, but he cculd not have 
done it better." — It must, however, be admitted, that, on- 

" some occasions, the auxiliaries might, could, would, and 
chould.refer also to firesent and to future time. Sec page 83. 

The' next remark is, that the auxiliary mtl, iiUhe first- 
person singular and plural of the second ftiture tense ; and 
the auxiliary siiall, in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative niix)d, appear to bs iiicorrecDy ■.\\>- 
plied.- The impropriety of such associations may be in- 
fen^ed from a few examples : " I tL-ill have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens;" " Tliou shrlt hav- 
Eerved thy apprenticeship before the end of the year ;" 
" He sJmU have completed his.busincss when.the melscngej 
arrives." " I thaU Jiave liad; thou viiUMsve served ; he 
:wiU have completed," 8!c. would have been correct anri 
applicable. The peculiar import of these anxiliarles, as 
. ' E4 
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explained in page 98, under section 7, seems to account 

for thdr impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers oa Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the second future, in both the mdicative and sub- 
junctive moods: but that this tense is applicable to both, 
moods, will be manifest from the following examples, 
"JoKii will have earned his wages the next new-y car's day," 
is a simple declaratioiij aud therefore in tht-imUcative laood: 
" If he shall have finished his wurk when the bell rings, he 
will be entitled to the reward," is "conditional and coiitin- 
gentj and is therefore. in the subjunctive mood. 

We ihail conclude these detached obserrations, with one 
remark which may be usefiil to the young scliolar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is convf^rted into the subjunc- 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, sup- 
positionj &c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood 
may, in likie manner, he turned into the subjunctive; as 
will be seen in the following examples: " If I could de- 
ceive him, I should abhor it;" "Though he should in- 
crease in wealth, he would not be charitable;" " Even 
in prosperity he would gain no esteem, unless he should 
conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To he, is con- 
jtigated as follows : ■ ' - ' 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

PSE8ENT T£NBS. 

1. 1 am. r. We are. 

2. Thou art, 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1. We were. 
3. Ye or you were. 
3. They were. 



HKaVLAK. 

1. 1 was. 

2, Thou wast. 

3. He was. 
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PEHFECT TENSK. 

^. I have been. 1, We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Yc or you have been. 

3. He hath or lius been. 3. They have been. - 

' nuFERFECT TBHSe. 

). I had been. I, We had been. 

SC Thou hadat been. S: Ye or you had been. 

3^ He Iiad been-. 3. They had been. 

PIHST PCTtfRE TKNSE.. 



»! NOV I. AH. 

t. t shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt bu. 

9«. He shall or will be. 



PLiyiAL. 

1, We shaiior will be. 

2, Ye or you shall or will be. 
J. They sima or will be. ' 



SECOND' PUTUaS .TENSC 

P. I sb^l have been.. 1. We'sbalt have be«ii. 

S. ThoU' wilt have been. 2: Ye or yxnii will have been-. 

3, He will have.beeit. ^ They will have been. 

Imperative Mood- 

t. Let me be; I, Let us be. 

2. Be thou pr do.thou.be-.. 2.. Be ye or you, mvdo ye bfii. 

3; Letium.be.. - - 3. Let them b^, 

Potential Mood* 

mtfiSCHT TENSft- 

i. I may or can be. 1-. We may or can be;. 

2: Thou inayst orcanst be. 2. Yeoryou may or caabee. 

3i. Qje maj or can be,. 3.. They may or. can be.. 

S-s 
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IMVIRfBCT TINSt. 

tlirODLAB. TLVXAL, 

1, I might, could, would, <»■ 1. We mrglit, could, would, 

should be. or should be. 

S. Tliou imghtst, couldgtj S. Ye or you might, could, 
> vouldst, or shouldst be. would, nr should be. 
3. He might, could, iroQldf 3. They might, could, wouW, 
or should be. or should be. 

FBItHCT TENSE. 
IIHOOLAI. . TLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can have been. 1. We may or can havebeeo. 
S. Thou msyst or canst have 3. Ye or you may or caa have 

been. been. 
3. HemayorcanfaavebeeaQ. t.TheymsforoKthaxcbtim. 

PLUJEBFECT TENSE. 
atNOULAR. FLUIAL. 

I, I might, could, would, or l.Wemiglit, could, would, 
should have been. or should liave been, 

S, Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, coi^d, 

- wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should b^v^ 
been. . been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should' have been. ' or shoidd have been. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT TEItSE. ^ 
IINCULAB. FLUKAL. " . 

l.Iflbe. 1. Ifwebe, 

a. rf thou be. S. If ye or you b«, 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

lUFERFECT TENSE. 
tlKOVtAk. »LURAt,. 

}. If I were. 1. If we were. 

S. If thouwert. 2. If yeoryouwete. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 
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The remaining tenses of this mood arc, in genera!, 
similar to the correspond i^nt teases of the Indica'ive nKwd. 
See pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes under the nine- 
teenth rule of s'yntax. 

Infinitive Mood. . 

PRESENT TENSE. To be. FEUCECT. To h^V^ beCQ, 

Participles,' 

PRESENT. Being. PERFECT. Been, 

COMPOUND PERFECT. 'Having been. ' ■ 

Section 7. The Auxiliary Verbs coj^ugated in their 
timple form ; viiOi obscrvnUans on their peculiar nature 
md'force. • 

Tbb !eanifen»in perceive tliat the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to liave and to be, coiiid not be conjugated through 
all the inoods and lenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; naniely, may, can, will, shall, and their variatioiis. 

That auxiliary verbs, in theirsimple state, and unassisted 
by others, are of a very liiiiited extent ; atijl that they are 
chiefly useful, in the aid ^iiich they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugatioji of e^ch of them, untombined with 
any other. They are exhibited for his inspection j not 
to be (xnanttted to memory. 

, ' TO HA VE. 

phesest tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has, . 
/'/nr. 1. We iiave. 2. Ye or j'ou have. 3. They have. _ . 

IMPEBFECT TENSE. ' ' - ■ 

Sing. 1. I had. S. Thpu hadst. . i. He had. 
PUtr. I. We liad. 2. Yeor you had, 3. They had. . 

FBRVEC«. IhaTcbad&c. FLtjpERVECT.Thadhacl&^ 

PARTICtfLES' 

PBiis£s,T. . .Haying. . . /EEEECT. Had. . 

ES 
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TO BE. 

PRESENT TENSB. 

Sing. 1. 1 am. S. Thou art. 3. He k 
Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. The> are. 

IMPEBFF.CT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 was. 2. Thou wast. 3. FTe was, 
Plur. 1. We were. 2. Veoryou were. 3. Tiiey were. 
paKticiplss. 
VKSseisT. Beiiu;. SBB.rECT. Beetu 

PRESENT TEKSE. 

Shig. I . t shall*. S. Thou shalt. 3. He sha)}-. 
Plar. 1. We sballv 3. Ysoc ygu shall. 3. They «hall; 

IHFERTECT TENW; 
itng-. 1. r sh^W. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
PluT. l.Wethould. S.Yeorjou shouldi, 3. They shavlA 

IfllZ. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. r. I will. 2, Tltoii wilt. 3. lie *jH: 
Plur. 1. We mil. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

IMPERFECT TGNSB. 

Sing. I. X would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He wouMt . 
Plur. 1. Wewould. S. Ye(»:youwauld.3. liiej vouldk 

MAY. 

' PRESENT TENSE. 

Sijit;. I. I* may. 2. Thou maj st. 3. He may.. 
i*/Mr. 1. We may. 2. Yeor yoH may. 3. Thej maj;.- 

HttFEOTECT tense; 

£f)^. 1. 1 might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. Hemighh 
Pftir.-I.Weiniglit.2. Yewyoaniight.3. Thay mif^.. 

• SAiil/ inhere pKipc(l]Futed in the pmcnt teue, hariil Hw nstc uwh 
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CJN. 

PKESEN'T T£NSE. 

A'ffg. I. I can. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 
Plw. 1. \Vecan. 2. Ye or you can. 3. Tliey can. 
IMPERFECT TiiNSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 could. 2. Thou couldst. 3. He could. 
Plur. 1. We could. 2. Ye<ir>'oucould. 3. They couH 
TO DO. 
pjirsF.ST xr^tJSF,. 
Sing. \. \ do. 2pT1wu dost. 3. He dolh or docs. 
Plur. 1. We do. 5. Ye or you do, 3. They dd. 

IMPERFECT TENSB. 

Sing. \. I did. 2. ThoH didst. 3. He did. ' 
PlvT. I. We did. 3. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

rjiBSEHT. Domg. febfect. Done. 
' The verbs haoe, be, mil, and da, wbcQ they are uncon- 
nected wiih a j^incipal verh» expressed or understood, are 
fiut atuciliarles, but principal verVw: as>. "We hnoe 
enough;" "I am gndeful;" "He teiRa it to be ■»;,'* ' 
<" Tfiey do as they please." In this ■wifiwi they aJso hav« 
thuir auxiliaries : as^ " I jJlro// /uice enough;" "XidUht. 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries vfill appear 
bom the following account of (hem. 

Do and e^d mark the actioaitself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness: as, "1 do speak tnitb;" 
" I did Tespect luni ;" " Here am I,, for thouiii'drt call 
Kte." They are of great use in negative sentences; as, *I 
do not fear;" " I did not write." TJiey axe almost uni- 
versally employed in asking q)iestious; as,. "^Doesite 
learn f" " Did he not write }" They sometimes also sup- 
ply the place of another verb, and make tlie repetition of 
vt) in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, 
" You attend not to your studies as he does;" (Le.asbe 
attends, tec.) " I shall come if 1 can ; bat U Ida not, 
please to excuse me f (L e. if I come not.) ^.^^^^ ^ ^^^j^ 
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Lft not only exprt'ssea pprmission, but entreating, ex- 
horliiig, cominiiiuiiiig; as, "Let lis know iht truth;" 
" I^t nic die llip doatli of the rii^liteoiis ;" " Let not tliy 
heart be too mucit elalPt! wiiii success " Let thy incli- 
nation submit to tliy tliity." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and could, the power: as, " It may isXa ;** 
" I may -write or read ;" " He might have improved 
more tliaii he has;" " Hecan write much better thaa he 
could last year." 

Musi is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity: as, " We must speak the truth, ■ whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Will, iu the first person singuljr and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third pers(ni« 
only foretels : as, " I will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked;" " We will remember benefits, and be grate- 
Ari;" "Thou wilt, or be wiil, repent of that folly You 
'«r they will have a pleasant walk.'* 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or 
threatens: as, " I shall go abroad;" " We shail dine at 
home;" "Thou shalt, or you shull, inherit the land:" 
"Ye shall do justice, and iove morLv;" "They shall 
account for their misconduct." The following passage fs 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the words shall and wiH: " Surety goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my fife ; and I trill 
dwell in the house ,bf the Lord for ever it obgbt to be, 
" ICill follow me," and " I ^AaH dwell."— The foreigner 
who, as if is, said, fell inio the Thames, and cried out; "I 
ttiW be drowned, no hady shnll help me;"' made 3 sad 
misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These obnervations respecting the import of the verbs 
tvill and slutU, must be imderstood of explicative sentences; 
for when tlie sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
Vhe' most part,' takes place : thus, " I ihalt go ; you will • 
go;" express event bnly:"but,. "wittyou go?" imporft 
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mtention ; and, '* shall I go?" refers to the vjll of aQotlier, 
But, " He *AaH go/* and " aAo// he go f " both imply will; 
expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verl> isvput in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alter- 
ation ; as tlie learners will reacJily percL-ive l>y a f<;\v ex- 
amples; " Ht; simtl procoed," " If he .tlmU proceed;" 
" YoLi sliail consent," " If you nhull consent," These 
auxiUaries arc someiimes intei/rhanged, in tlie indicaSive 
and ,su[ijuiic(ivc nwoils, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliaiy: as, " He luiV/ not return," " Ifhej^Unot 
return " He shiU not return," *' If he taiil not return." ' 

fFbuld, primarily denotes Inclination of will ; and should, 
ebligalion : but' they both vary their imp«t, au4 ^tie often 
used to express simple event. 

"Section 3. The Cmtjugation of regular ^erha. 



Vehbs Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the 
3werb, edy or d asAy when the verb ends in e: as, 

FtetMt. > Impeiftct. PertPRnMp^ 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated injbe 
following manner. ■ . 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

FKESENT TENSE, 
ttVOULAIt'. ' PLCBAt. . 

1.1 love*. ■ 1. We love.' 

».Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love, 

3.He,5he,(wi't,lovethwloves. 3. They love. 

• In (he prcKni and imperiect lentes, wc use a dilTereiil fonn ttl the mb, 
when we mean to express energr and pasiiiveactt t tt," Ida love ; iiSm»4tf 
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IMPERFECT TEN.BE. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovcdit. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. I hey loved. 

PERFECT TENSE, 



1. 1 have loved. ' 1, We have loved. 

2. 'Thou Iiast loved, 2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

PLUPEnFECT TERSE. 

jrNCULAR. rLU»:*L, 

1. I hatl lov^'d. 1. We had loved. 

S. Thou hadsl loved. '2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. Tlicy had loved. 

■ ■ FIRST PUTORE TENSE; 

lINCVLARi rtURAD. 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shall or wtit love. 2. Ye or you shall or will'low;. 
3k H« shall or mil love. 3.. They shall on will love. 

aSCOND ^UTVBE^TEHSS. 
H«0«LA». PLURAO.. 

I.. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved^ 

*. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved^ 

3. He ^1 have kwedi, 3^ They will have loved-. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed] 
ef (he principat, without an au\iliary verb:, as, " J love* 
1 loved." The compound tenses are such as caunot be 
formed witliout an mxiliary verb : as, " \have loved.; 
I had loved ; I jhall or Kill Jove ; I may love ; 1 may It- 
loved; I may have been loved;" &c. These compouods 
are, however,, to considered as only dif^snt forms e£ 
ttie saiae 7«rb; 
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Imperative Mood. 

sttfouLAR. plu&ali 
I. Let me love. • 1, Let us love. 

. 2, Ij>ve, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or loire ye or you, 

ihou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love, ' 3. Let them love. ' ^ 

Potential Mood. 

FREBENT TE.NSE. ' 

■ INCULAS. FLUBAL. , 

1, I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

C. Thou mayst »r canst love, 2. Yeoryoumayorcanlovt, 

3, lie may or cao love. 3. They may or can love. 

IHPEAFSCT TEK8E. 

■ IKQULAR. TLVHAT., 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
woiiidst, orshouldst love. would, orshould love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or sliould love. or should love. 

raBFBCT TBNSB. 
tlNOtlLAK. ' \ PLrKAL. 

1. 1 may or caa have loved. - I. Wemayorfcatt have loved; 
3. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

loved. loved. 
3. He may or can have loved. ^. TThey mayorcan haveloved.' 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
■IHOCLAI. VLVKAL. 

1. 1 might, could) -wouldj or 1. We might, could, wouldf 

should have loved, orshould have ioved. 

3. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or shcuM h:ive 

loved, loved. 
3. He mighty could, 'Would, 3. They might, -. would, 

or'should have loved. or should-have loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SIKOtTLAX. FLORAL. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. if timu love. 2. If ye or you love, 
3.11 he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaiuing tenses of this mood, are; in geBcral, 

similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
Sec page 90, and page 103. 

It iiiiij- be of uio to Ihcsciiolar, to remark, in lliis pluce, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
'may, vith equal propriety, be occasiooally annexed, The 
uistance given is sufficient to explain the subject: more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 
FBESKHT. To love. PERFECT. To have loved. 

PJUITICIPLES. 

raisEHT. Loving. perfect. Loved. 
coMPOUHD PBRFfcCT. ' Having loved. 
The active verb may be conjugated difierently, by adding 
its presoit or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be, 
tiirough all its luoods and ienses ; as, instead of " I teach, 
thou teacbest, lie teache$," 3;c. ; we may say, " I am teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : and instead of 
" I taught," Sec. " 1 was teaching," &c. and so on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju- 
■gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to the harmony and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular acta, not to general habits, or affection!) of the tnin d . 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs; as, " I 
atn musing; he is sleeping *." 

■ Ai the pinieiplt, in ihii moik of mnju^iiiin, p«ifanm ihe oOice uF a 
fcrb, Chrouch all the moods and IcnSL-s; and is it iiitplics tlie ides of liipr, 
' ind governs the oljjeelivr- cue of noum an^ pninoun?, io the same mmner 
U tetbt do; ii it npt maoifctl, tint it is a species nr form of UiE vetb, anil 
ttet it cinnot be properly coniidered u a dUiind part of tpacih; 
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Some grammarians apply, what is called tlie coi§uao- ' ■ . 
%ive termination, to the persons of the principal verb, and 
to its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mcx>d. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of ■ 
good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the pre- 
sent and perfect tenses only, Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present itnse; and Priestley coiilines it to the present ' 
and imperfect tt^nses. Tliis dilference of opinion amongst 
grammarians of suth eminence, may have conlributed to 
that diversity of practice, so obscrvaliie in the use of ttie 
subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly de* 
^ble. It wmdd raaterially assiit both te^cfam and leaia^ 
era; and would constilute a consider^tle im^roTesieDt in 
OUT language. On this subject, we adopt the opimon of 
Dr. Lowth ; and conceive we are fully warranted by his 
authority, and that of the most correct and elegant writers, 
in limiting the conjunctive termination of the principal verb, 
to the second and tiiird persons singular of the present terise. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative; and that* 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no 'title to become 
a distuct mood; or, at most, no betterthau it would have, 
if any other particle were joined to it.. To these observa- 
tions it may be replied; 1st. It is evident, op inspection, 
that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tejiseof the 
principal verhs, the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to be, and the second and third persons, in both num- 
bers, of the second future tense of all verbs*; rt-quirea 
variation froni the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative inood. So much dilTerence in the form of 
the veib, would warrant a correspondent dUtinctioii of 
ihoot), though the remaining parts of Ihe subjuocUvB 
were, in all respects, similar to tliose of the indicative. 

* We lliink it Ins been provFdt ttiil the auxilLiTf ii a conititueni pan of (h> 
Te(t) to which ii relalMi thai the princlpt] and in ivtWary Ibna but one 
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In otiier lapgoa^ee, a principle of (hie nature lias been ad- 
mitted, both tnthe(K)njtigationofTerbs,a[id tkcdi'clension 
of noum. 2cl. Tliere appears to be as imich propriety, 
in iTiving a coiiiniK-' Ion tlio power of assiiliiiR to form the 
sul>j;iiutiv,. iiiooil, a-i liuT.- i;i allowing the particle ta 
to luive an c;:*fc( in llie for mat ion of the intiiiitive mood*. 
3d. A conjunclioH added to the vt-rh, shows the manner 
of lieiiig, doing, or suii'ering, which other particles cannot 
show: they do not coalesce with the werb, and modify it, 
ai conjunctions do.' 4th. Jt may be said, '* if contingeac^r 
OQostitutes the BiibjuBctive mood, tlien it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that deterniineG this mood." 
But a Ittde reflection will show, ttiat the coritingeut sense 
Ue» in the mcaniiu; and force of the conjunct lOii, expressed 
or understood. 

This suhject may be farther illusti-ai':d, by the fallowing 
observations. — Moods have a loundatioii in nature. They 
■how what iscertain; what is possiblp ; whui iscoadi'ional; 
what is commanded. They expr. *i also other conceptions 
and vtdittons ; all signifying tliu iii.ir:T>f r of being, doing, 
er saffvring. . But as it would tend to obscure^ rather than 
elucidate the subject, if the moods were particularly 
enuirii-Tated, grammarians hnvi; very properly given them 
siicli combinations and an angcmeins, as serve to explain 
the nature of this part of language, and to rentier tlie 
knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exiiibit them in 
different fonns. The Greek-and Bomao toi^es denote 
tht m, by pilrticular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment : it is not essential to thfe nature of the subject. The 
moods may be as elfeclually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the aijplMrance uf a single word; 
because the saiue idcus are dcnuifd, and the same ends 
accomplished, by cither manner of expression. 

• dwiuDOioniluve in iunucnceou itie ntoed oflheblkmitit verb> Dr. Biatlii. 
Conjuadioni luve EOwtUmei * favenuneoiDf puwdsi Or. tawL 
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Oil this ground, tlie moods of the English verb, as wpII 
as th(; tenses, i\rr, with giv:it prupiiet y, foriiicJ jui'tly by 
tlie principal verb ilsulf, and partly by the assistance 
Aviiich that \erlj derives from other words. I'or farlhcr 
observiitioiis, relative to the views and senliinents liere 
advanced, see pa^jes 78— SO. 84 — S6. 108— Ul. 201— yoj. 
PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive arc called regular, when tliey 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or ed, to t!ic verb: as, from the verb " To love," 
is formed the passive, I am loved, I was loved, 
I shall be loved," Sec 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be, tlirough 
all its ciiangcs of iiimiher, person, mood, and tense, 
in the following manner. ' 

TO BE LOVED, 
Indicative Mood. / 

PRESENT TENSE. 
.sfH.OrLAK. TLITRAU 

1. I am loved, 1, We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved, 3. They are loved. i 

IMPEKFECT TEN'SE. 
ilNCULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I was loved. - ■ 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. Yc or you were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. , 

PEHFECT TENSE. 
SlNGUtAR. PLtlilAI.. 

I. I have been loved. I. We haveTieen lo*vd. 

f. Tiiou iiasl l)een loved. 3. Ye or you ha\t; been loved. 

3. lie iiatli or has been loved. 3. They have been loved, 

PLVPtRFKCT TENSE, 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thoii hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had bean loved. 
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first future tense, 
sihculah. plu&al. 
1, 1 shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved, 
S. Thou shalt or -wilt be 3. Ye or you shall or will be 

loved. loved. 
3. Heshallorvillbeln'ed. 3.TheyShall or mrltl beloved. 

SECOND FUTURE I'EKSE. 
tlHOOLAB. FLOftAL. 

1 . I shall have been loved, 1 . We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou ■wilt have been 2. Ye or you will have been 
loved. loved. 

3. Hewillhavebeenloved. 3. Th^ mil have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do 
beloved. ye be loved. 

3. Let lum be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TESSE. 



1, 1 may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or cwist be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

loved. loved. 

5. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

WPESffiCT TEN$S. 



]. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, mibld, 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

S. Thou mightst, couldst, S, Ye or you migbt> could, 

Ivouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 

loved. loved. a 

9. Hemight,conld, would, 3. They mighty could, would, 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 
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PEttFECr TC\"SF,. 
SltrcULAK. PLUBAL. 

1. I may or can have tieeii [. We may or can hare been 

loved. lt)veil. 
S. Thou maystorcaostliave 2. Ye or you pi^y can 

been loved, - liave been loved. 

3. He may orcan have been 3. They may or can have 

loved. been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SIHGUT.AR. PLORAL. 

1. Imisht, coiikl, woiil(!,nr !. We iiiiglil, could, would, 
should liave been loved. t<r shcuki liavcbeen loved. 

2. Thoii mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
■wouldst, or shouldst have wmild, or sitould liave 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, cotild, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
«r should havebeen loved, orshould have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. ' ' 

PRESENT TENSE. 

X. U I be loved. 1. If vfe be lov^d. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved, 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 



sr;iGULAS. 
1. If I were loved. 
S. If thoU'Wert loved. 
"3. If he were loved. 



PLURAL* 

1. If we were loved. 
'2. If ye or you were loved. . 
3. If they were loved. 



The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 90,,103> aud the notes underthe Dineteenth rule 
'of syntax. 
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, Infinitive Mood. 

' FRESENT TENSE, PERFECT. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

PRESENT Being loved. 

PERFECT OK FASSIVE. Loved. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. ll.iviiig been lovcd. 

When an auxiliary U joined to tiie participle of the prin- 
' _ cipal verb, the auxiliary goes tlirougli all the variations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues iil- 
variably the same. When there are two Or more auxilia- 
ries joined to tlieiparticiple, the first of -thetn only is varied 
according to perGon and number. The auxiltar}' must ad- 
mits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat ef the nature of the passive, it adniils 
in many instances, of the pa^isive form, retaiiung still liie 
neuter signilkalion ; a=>, " I am arrived;" " I was gone;" 
" I am grown." The an\iliary verb am, mis, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or evnirt, but does 
not change the nature of it; the passive form slill express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or conditiou . 
of bdng. 

Section 9. Ohsertations on PataieeVerbs. 
Some writers on gramniar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English lai^uage, because we have no 
verbs of this kind wllh a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the dilTcrent tenses of the auxiliary tQ be, 
joined to the passive participle of the verb. This is, how- 
ever, to mistake the true nature of the English verb; and 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but 
on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or the 
Variation, of the Enj;lish verb> to answer all the purposes 
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of verbs, is accomplitshecl by tlie means of auxiliaries ; and 
if it be alleged that we Iiavc no passive verbs, because we 
cannot exiiiliit tliem without lia\ini; recoursii to helping 
verbs, it may witli equal truth be said, that we have nO 
perfect, pluperfect, or future (e/i.re, in the indicative or 
subjunctive mood ; since these, as weil as some other gaits 
of the verb active, .are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even tlie Greek aad Latin passive verbs require an auxi' 
liary to conjugate some of their-tcnscs; namely, the fomiw, 
in the pretmtofthe optative and subjunctive moods; am) 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of tlie indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of the iniinitive. Hie deponent 
verbs, in Latin, require aJso an auxiliary to con-jugate se- 
veral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that -the conjugation of a verb in tlie learned languages 
4oea not censist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves tltat these languages, lilce our own lai- 
-guage, sometimes-conjugate with an auxiliary, land some- 
times without it. There is, indeed, a dift'erence. What 
the learned languages requii e to be done, in some instances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, 
inactive verbs, prijuipiiily , nud in passive ones, univer- 
sally. In i;lio:l, ilie \ uv\::.\m of the verb, in Greek and 
Latiflj is generally iiftomplisbed by prefixes, or termina- 
tions, added to the veib itself; in English, by the addition 
of auxiliaries. ' ' 

The English-tongue ts, in many respects, materially dif* 
ferent- from the learned languages. It'ia, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undi:;;ii:aui-i^irig uttuohment to the 
principles and arraiigenK'i;t ut' '-Ul Gix-Ai aad Latiii Gram- 
marians. Much of the eoiinisiou and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English (ivamnia- 
rians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations- 
has arisen from the misapplication of names. W e are apt 
Imthint, tbatthe old names md^t always .be attached to 
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the i(K'iiti< ill fnv\)\^ and tljiiig>; to wliicli they were and- 
eiitlj altjcln^!. ikil if we rectify this mistake, ami pro 
periy aitj\isl tin? ii:u;ies to the peculiar forms and nature 
of the things in our own language, we shall be clear and 
conslstentia par iAaa.9i and, consequently, better able to 
represent -them inteUigibly to those whom we wish to infomi. 
The pbservatioag which we have made under this head, 
^ and on the subject of the moods in anothi'r place, will not 

ajjply lo liie declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
I" :u!n|it :ni<! dlvi*iiiiis siiniliir In tliose of Ihe 

(■u'l'l, :■!;.! l.,;U!i l;:ii!5iiagi's : fur we ^liuiikl then have more 
casiis tiiLtJi tlicrc aru pi'epnsitions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noiin : and after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus; since every £ngtish preposition 
;|x)U]tsto, and governs, trat one case, namdy the objective; 
tvibich is also true with reject to our 'goven^g veriis and 
■pdtiiciples. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
■form, through all its moods and tenses, by means of auxi- 
liaries, so fiir froiu iving usi'less or Intricafe, is a beautiful 
and n'i;«tar display of it, and indispensably necessary to 
the hingiiage, 

Snnii' grammarians have alleged, that on lliesanie ground 
that the voicw, moods, and lenses, arc admitted into llie 
English- ton guo, in tlie forms for wbtch we have contended, 
we shotjid also admit (he dual jiiiniher, the paido post 
future •tCHse,. the middle voire, and all the moods and 
, tenses, whichareto.be fotiixl in -Greek and Latin. But 
ih^'-.tibjeclaailr,utliongh urged with much reliance on its 
^igliti-^B-WStiwdifounded. If the arrangement of the 
in($}d^^^9a,i&C.^hich we ttave adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongnc; and the principle, on which 
they ari" adoplwl, is extu'iidedasfar asuse and convenience 
rpii'.iire; wIuti; is lite impropriety, in ariTstiiig our pro- 
grPSR, and fixing our forme at tlie point of utility; A 
.prinaple may be warrantably adopted, and carried lo a 
pceciiie /Convenient extent, without subjecting its sup- 
-porten tO'Uie charge of tnconsistpncy, for not pursuing it 
beyondjhe.lineof use and propriety. 
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1^ importance of giviBg ttie ingenious atudent clear and 
just ideas of Ibe nature of o&r verbs, moods, and teuses, 
will apologize for the extent of tlie Author's remarks on 
these subjects, bulh liure and elsewhere, and for his solici- 
tiidi; to simplify and explain them. — IIi; tiiinks it lias been 
proved, that the idiom of our tongiii: denKiiidi Ui*.- ;;!TLi]igc- 
iiient be lias given to the Knglisii v.^rb ; ;iiid iiiat, ti.oiigh 
the learned languages, witli respect to voices, nioodi, and 
tenses, are, ia genera], diilerenlly cons[ructt;d from tlie 
Bnglisb tongue, yet, in some respects, they are so similar 
to it, as to warrant llie principle which lie lias adopted. 
See pages 78—80. 84—36. 102—104. -JO;— L'03. 

Section 10. Of Irregular Tcrhs. 
Irsegular Verbs arc those wliich do not form 
their imperfect tfeiise, and their perft-ct particljiie, 
by the addition oi d ux ed to the verb: as, 

I begio, 
I know, 

1. Such as have the preseut and imperfect tenses, aiid 
perfect participle, tlie same: as, 

^ PrcMntt Imperfect PcrffectPirt 

Cost, co^ cost. 

Put, put,' put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parit* 
ciplo, the same; as, 

Preicni. Imptrfcct PeifeciPirt. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such Of have the imperfect tease, and perfect pu(i- 
ciple> different: aa^ 

Fment. Imperfect Perftct.Fut, 

Arise, arose, ftritea. 

Blow ' blew, blowj). 

Fa 



Imperfect. reifi;.! Pari 

I began, bfgiiii. 
1 knew, knou'u. 
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Many verbs become irregular by cnnlraction ; ai, fecrf, 
fed; leave, left:" oiliers by tiu" terniiinitinu tfj; as, " fallj 
fell, fallen:" others by tlie termination f^ht; as, "buy, 
bought; teach, tauglit," S^c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre- 



tuined, be foundiiioth compcehensiye 


4!id accurate. 




latperfect 




Abide, 


.abod^ 




.Ant, 




bera^' 


Arise, 


arose, 




Awake, 


awoke, R. 




'Se.nr, in bring forth, bare. 


or . 


Bear, to carry, 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat* 


.beat. 


beaten, beat. 


Begiiij 


begai]. 




Bend, 


beet. 


bent"' 


•Bereave, ^ 


bereft, R.. 


bereft, s> 


Beseecbj ' 


-bemught. 


. 


■Bid, 


'bid, bad^ 


> en, ift. , 


Bincji 


bouQ^, 


'bound* 






bitten, bLt4 


Bleed, 


blcc]. 




Blow, 


blew, 


blowa 


Break, 


broke. 


brok'-n 




bred. 


bred. 


Sling, 


brought. 


brought. 




tuilt. 


^nt 


Surst, 


fburst. 




Buy, 


-bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


casL -' 


Catdi, 


.caught, ft. 


4:aught, jL. 


Chide, 


chid, 


,chiddei)r chid. 


Choose, 


cliose. 


rffaoset). 


Cleave,(o jijci or 


) 


ndhere. 


( REGULAK, 




:Cleiiv^ to spUtf 


AHot^t Of cleft. 


deft, cloven. 
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Pctf. or P,\B. Put, 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Clothe,. 


clotticd, 


clad, K. 


Come, 


came; ' 


come. 


Cost,. 




* cost 


Crow, 


crew, R, 


crowedb 


Cteejfy 


cref 


crept. 


C»t, * 


cut,- 


cut. 


Dare, to venture,' 


' durst. 


dared. 


Diue,R.tocliallehse. 




Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. ' 


Dis, 


dug, R. 


dug, K. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drefr 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Driok, 


dranl^ 


drunk. 


Dwellr 




dwelt K. 


Eat, 


eaJt, or ate. 




Fall, 


fell; 


ftiUeA. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


f.-It, 


felt. 


Figlit, 


fought. 


.fought. 


Fiiidi 


found. 


found; 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling. 


fllmg. 


'fltu«. 


Fly, 


Bew, 


flown. 




forgot. 


fo^iattea, forgo^- 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


fbrsakeh. 


Freeze, 


'froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got* 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, s. 


G.rd, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave, 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gond. 


Grare, 


graved. 


.'graven, r. 



• eo^^ia M acvljr obMetCi HtConpoutMlyarctfAn iiitlltin good uh. 

F3 







Perf. or Pus, pjrt. 


Giiiid, 




groum . 


Crow, 




grown. 


Have, 


had 




H:in"-, 




j" 


fitai. 


heard, 


car . 


Hew 


licjcd. 


Jtcwn, R, 


riuie 




litddeEi, 


Hit 


hit' 




Hold, 


hfild. 


held. 


Hurt, 




hurt. 


Kef 11 






Knit 


knit ' 


k^V 


Know, 


knew "* 


known 














Lead 


lud 


Jed. 


lllvE 


left 


left. 


Lend 




lent. 


Let 


tr' 




Licj to lie clt'Xi^ 


) lay. 


Iain 


Load 


loiided. 


J^deD, Ri 








Make 


made 


made 


Meet' 


met^' 


met 


Mow' 


mowed, 


mown, Kt 


p ' 
ray. 


paid. 


paid. 








Head 


read 


read 


Bend, 


rent ' 


rent ' 


Kid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Hide 


rodi., 


rode, ndden • 








■Rise"' 




riseu' 


Rive 


lived 




Hun, 


T31], 


run. 


Sav.-, 


sawed. 


sawn, i(. 



* FsiiJia ]i neuly obEclcIe. 
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Say, 


Silid, 


s^iid. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


soivght. 


sought. 


Sell, 


KoM, 


sold. • 


Sead, 


seut. 


sent. 


Set, 


6Ct, 


set. 


Sfaakcv- 


shook. 


shaken. 




' shaped. 


shaped, sliapea. 


Slave, 


shaved. 


shaven, r. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


slied'. 


Sliine, 


shone, r, 


ahoiic, R. 


Show, 


showed. 


stiown. 


Shoe, 


shod, ' 


aliod. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shot. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, 


siiruak. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Shut. 


shut. 


shut 


Sing, 


sung, sang. 


sung. 


.Sink, 


sunk, sank. 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slaio. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


SUde, 


slid. 


sliddeo. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


. slit. a. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


■imitten. 


Sow, 


■owed, 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Speed, , 


sjied. 


sped. 


Spend, 




spent. 


s;>iH, 




spUt, X. 


Spii.. 




Spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten *. 



* Spillea is Mitlj ubwTelc 
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ftaaiL Impnfed. ferf. or V^. Put. 

Split, split. 

Spread) spread, spread. 

Spring, siiriing, sprang, sprung. 

Stand, su«d, Btn.jd, 

Steal, stole,, ttult-n. 

Stick, iUick, stuck. 

Sting, slung, lUmg, 

SUnk, stunk, t^- stunk. 

Stride, strode or itriil, stridden. 

Strike, struck, struck or ttrickeii. 

String, strung, - strung. . 

Strive, strove, striven. 

„, , , > . ■ J ( strown, strowed, 
atrow or strew. strowed orstrewed, < 

( strewed. 

Swear, swore, sworn. 

Sweat, swetj R. swet, r. 

Swell, swelled, swollen, n. 

Swim, swum, swan^^ swum, 

Swing, swung, swung. 

Take, look, ' taken. 

Teach, taught, t&ught 

' Tear, ' tore, twn 

TtM, 'told, told. 

Think, thought, * thought. 

Thrive, throve, r. thriven. > 

Throw, threw, thrown. 

TliruBt, thrust, tlinist. 

Tread, trod, trodden. 

"Wax, waxed, waxen, R. 

Wear, wore, worn. 

Weaie, ' ^*0Ye, woven. # 

ifke^t "wept, w^t 

■yhii, ' won, won. 

^tid; Around, wound. 

Vfortc, ' ■ - vrought, wrought or worked. 

vrung, vTuiig. 

V^itXt ^ ^ . wrote, . written. 
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In the precRding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
wliich admit of the regular form are marked with an R. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must dettjrmine. Those preterits 
and participles which are iirst mentioned in the list, 
seem to be the most eligible. The. Compiler has not ia- 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar Tniting 
or discourse, and which are improperly teniiinated by i,, 
instead of et^: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should' be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed into t, are uii-- 
"exceptionable: Hrnl others, the only established forms of 
expression: as crept, dwelt, gilt, Arc,; and lost, fe!*, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
those that are exce|itionable. The words^which.are obso- 
lete have also been omitted, -tint the learner might not be 
induced to mistake thern for words in.present use. Such 
aVe, wreathen, drunken, Iiolpen, molten, gotten, faolden, 
boumlen, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gift,, 
brake, tare, ware, Sec, 

Sectioh 11. Of Defective Ferbs; andf>f the difftret^We^-- 
in which serbs are coiyiigated,: 

Defective vERBsare those which are usee! onT^ 
in some bheir . moods and tenses* 

TheprimipidqftAaAare^ef- ^ 





couM^ ' 


PerLvrPai 


M> P«A 


•May;. 

SliaHV: 


' inigbt,': 
should;. 






Will, 


would, . 






iMust, 


most. 






Ought, . 


ough^.. 
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That the verbs must. and ought have both a prtsent and 
past sigiiillcalion, ajipears from Ihe following sentences: 

I must own that I am to blame ;" " He must have been 
mUtakeu;" '^Speaking things wlijch they ought not;" 
*' These ought ye to have done." 

Iq pKKt languages tiieie are some verbs wDich are defec- 
tive wUU respect to persons. These are denominated im- 
.pfrtpmU verbs. They arc used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person; as, '•' It rahn, it siiow^, it hails, it lightens, it 
thunders." But as tlie word impcrsomd implies a. total ab- 
sence of persi)i;s, it is impropiTlv applied to tliose verbs 
^ which liLi'. I- ;i pLTbu;i : and heace il is manifest, Uiat there 
is no iiicli tiling in l^iigliih, nor indeed, in any language, 
. as a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole numh^ of verb& in the English language, re^ 
gular and irr^gidaT,^ .simple aod compounded, takes toge- 
ther, is about.43QC|. The number of irregular verbs^ the 
defective inclml^^d,. i? about 177*. 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as wcU as tluif ■ of t!ic Greek, Latin, Frencli, and other 
l^nguai;';^, In' cl.isr.cd into several conjugations; and 

thai the three difiVunt term i nations of the participle might 
be the distinguishin;^ charaeteri^ties. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjugaAims ; namely, the first ,to 
^(msi^t of verbs, the participles of which end tm ed, or its 
'co^saetEra'f; the>Kcond, trf those ending in j'Ar,- and the 
(bii!(!i<^ those ki ffk' But as the verbs of the first conjuga- 
ivmt vPOtrfd so.,gn^% exceed in niunher those both the 
^heR^to»»y he<seen by the preceding account of them 't 
and as thote of the third eonjugatic»i are so various in their 
farm, and iiirapiible of lieing nxluccd to one plain rule ; it 
seem-i better in pruclice,. as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to 
jconsider tiie first in et2 as the ORly vegular form^ and t4ie 
ether as -deviations, from it;- afta» the sxampie of the 
Saxon and'GcnsinGtaininariaiu. 
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Before we close the account of the verbs, it 'ina; afford 
instructioii to tlie learnersj to be informed^ mart particu- 
larly than thf-'v have been, that tlilTerent nations havematl^ 

use of dilferent contrivances for marlilnt^ tlic tenses and 
moods of thoir verbs. 'I'hc Grnolis luid f.Litins fiiitini;uish 
them, as well as the cases of tlifir nouns, aJjecUvcs, and 
participles, I>y varj'ing the tennination, ot otherwise 
changing the form, Of the word; retaining, Lowe «er,* those 
radical letters, wliicU prove the inHeaiwi to he of the same 
kindred with its root. Tha modem; tongucB, particularly 
ike flnglish, ^imd in auxiliary -words, vhic^ vary the 
meaning of l^e-aouR,. or tlie-verb, without roquiring any 
consideral>le varieties' of inflection^ Thus^ / do lose,.!- ^d'- 
Itve, I have lavedt L had loved, I shaU love, have tiie same 
import with aino, amiiimm, ainavi, aimtv-pram-. cmaho. It is 
obvious, tl'iat a Uknguap;i-, like tiit' Gii'ek and i,atin,.v.'hit'h 
can thu^ coi]ipn,'hi'nd in one word tin; iiu'aniii;; of two or 
three words, nim^t have some ad.viintauiis o'. er \.\\o-'- whlchv 
are not so a)ni))rfhin-i.vc Perliaps, indi'.'d, it may not 
be more perspicuous ; but,, in tiie arrangement of words,, 
and consequently in: harmouy'and. energy, as wall, as-tn: 
conciaeuess, it may be mucl^m^re elegant.. 

I ■ ■ . 

PITAPTER VW 

Of Adverse 

An Adverb is a part of spercli joinecl'to a verBy 

an adjective, and sometimes to. another adverb, \x> 
express sojtic t[iia!ity or cirGimist;mcc respecting;, 
it : as, " He reads ■wcli" A tndj/ good, man 
He writes. corvfcllj/."' 

Some advej-bs are compared,, thus;. "Soon, 
sooner, soonest;" *' oft^n,. 'oftener,. oftenest.M 
XWse ending .in /}/,. are .compared- by more,, 
and- .vmt: ^6,f, *^ Wiseijf.,- niM'e wisely., most 
wpelju"' ..... 

. S.6. 
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^\dv^'ibs y lo iiave been coiitiived to ex- 

press compeiiiiiouslv in uiie word, wliat rnust otherwise 
liave required two ur more: as, " He acted wisely," for 
lie acted with wisdom; " prudenOy," for, with prudence; 
" He did it hxut," Soc, be did it in this jdoce t " exceed- 
inglyj" fOBi to a gi<cat:degRe; ''often and leldcHii," f<x 
many, sad for few tiniec ;. rery," fiir, in an eminent de- , 
gree, fte.. , ■ 

There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, aud sometimes as adverbs:- 
as, " Mare men lliajt women were tliere;" or, " I aiii' 
more diligent tiian he." In the former sentence more is 
evidently an adjective, ajid in the latter, an adverb. There 
areotli^ that are sometimes used as substantives, and' 
someUmes as jidverbs: as, " To-day's lesson is longer than- 
yesterday's;" here to-day and yesterdof are substantives, 
because they-ve words that make sense of themselves, raid 
admit'besides sf a ger^tive case: but in the phrase, "He 
came baoK yesterday, .-and sets out again to-day," they 
are adverbs uf time; because they answer to the questioa 
iskcn. The adverb vnick ii used as all three: as, " Where 
much is given, mucli r: required;" "Much moneybag 
been expended ;" " It \i mucli Ijelter to go than to stay." 
In the first of these sentences, viuch is a substantive; in the 
second, it is an adjective ; and in tlie third, an adverb, 
in short, nothing but the sense can determine wliat they 

Adverbs, thougli rei-y numerous, may be reduced to 

cerlain chs'ses, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Plat e, '[ i;ne, Qudntity, Manner or Quality, Doubt> 
Aflii-i[);:'.;rjn, Ni';T:,iiouj Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of .•);/).'(/.( V .■ a?, " Once, twice, thrice,'^ &c. 

S. Of ordtr: xii^, "First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, fiiiaiiy," <S:c. 

3". 0{ place: as " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, bither> 
Miither, upward, downward, forward, backward^ vlieRce> 
^fk<!j Ibeaee, '^bKhersoerer/' &c. 
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4. Of it'mf. 

Of time present : as, '* Now, to-dav," .'Vc. 

Of time pent: as, " Aln;adj', befon;, i ^ite I y, yesterday, 
heretofore, liitlierlo, long since, long ago," 

■0f time to come: as, " To-morrow, not yvX, hereaftpr, 
henceforth, henceforward", by and by, iastaiitty, presently, 
immediately, straightways," &c. 

Of hW indefinite: as, "Oft, often, oft-finies^ oftett* 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daiiy, weekly, inoiitlily, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &e. 

5. Oi quantity: as, "Much, liltle, surliciently, how 
much, how great, en-)Ugh, abundantly," &c. 

6. Of manntr q\inlity : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, siowly," &c. Adverbs of ijuality are th« 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally fonnt^ by 
addiiig the tenninatiDn ly to an adjective or participle^, 
or changing le itAo ly: as, " Bad, badly ; cBecrful, efacer- 
fully } able, ably ; admirable, adnteably." 

7. Of doubt: as, "Pecbaps, p«adventure, possibly, per- 
chance." 

8. Of affirmation: as, "Verity,, trxly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, sifrely, indeed, really," 5ic. 

9. Of nc'j^utkm : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, nob 
at all, ill no wi,e," &c. 

10. Of ijUerrogation: as, " HeW, why,' wherefore, whe* 

ILOf AHRpof-jnm: at,-''' More, most, 1)etter,best,Avin:se>. 
worst, 1^, toast, ■vtxy, aIinost,'Itttle, alike," tec. . 

Besides the ^drerb^ already itientioned, there are many 
which are focmed by a combrnation of several of the^pre- 

ponilions with the adverbs of place Iwre, there, ^wiV'vherc : 
as, " Hereof, thereof, whereof; hrreto, therein, wherelo; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, liierewith, when-' 
with; herein, iherelii, wlierein; therefore, (i. e, thcre-for,) 
wherefore, (i. c. where-for,) hereupon or hereon, there- 
upon or thereon, whereupon or ivhereonj S:c. Exce^ 
Aer^fore, these ace sridom lued. 
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In some imtances the preposition suffers no chan (, but 
becomes an adverb merelyby itsapplicalion: a»% en we 
say, " he rides aiflKl;" "he was Hfar felling;" " )ut<k> 

not fi/tci- lay tlie blame on mr." 

ThiTt arv also some advurhs, which arc coiiip sed of 
nouns, am! tin: letter a used instead of a/, on, & as, 
" Aside, alliirst, afoot, ahead, ask-op, aboard, .shore^ 
abed, aground, atloat," &c. 

The words iL-liat and ultere, and all others of tl e same 
nature, such as, whtnee, n-hither, ic/ienewr,.B)Aem rr, &c. 
iDay be properly called adverbial cinfftmeli{ms,hecai sethey- 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjui ctioBs: 
of conjiitirtions, as they conjoin senleacea; of advtrbs,. as 
ihcy tteiiote the attributes cither of time, or of place. 

It may be parlinilarly observed with rrsjiwt toti e worA 
tlierifore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen- 
tences, it only gives tlio sense of, fur that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a coryunctioa: as,. 
" He is good, then-Jorc Ue is liappy." The s^irae obsetva- 
tion may be extended to the words consequeiUly, accordingly^ 
and the like. When Ibise are'Bubjsined to antf^ oc jtHoed 
to if, lixe. Sic. tbey are adverbs, the connextiHi. betn^ 
made withoid tbeir help^ when (hey appear- single, and 
unsupported by any, other connective, tbey may be called 
conjunctions.' 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity; 
there is for ad'verht qf time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to show that circunutance. The answer is,.thougI» 
tenses may be suflicicnt to denote the greater- distinctions of 
time,, yet, to dewote^ tlicni all- by the tenses wouldbea per^ 
plexity witffout end. What a. variety of forms must be 
given. ta the- Yertv io.deaott yerietday, to-dag, ia-mcrrow^ 
formerly y laieltfijtot now, mm, immfidiately, prastatly, sooth 
hereqfter, Itc. It was thb coR»deFation that made ttue adr 
icrbs-gf lime necessaTy^Qyer. aitd.aboviB the tei^eB. 
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CHAPTER Vllt. 
PXSPOSITIOSS. 

Propositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 
Tticy arc, for the nicst part, put before nouns 
and pronouns: as, *' He went from London to 
York;" " She is above disguise;" ** They are 
instructed bj/ him." 



The following is a list of the principal prepositions: 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


vithia 


below 


near 


OR or a^pon 


for 


without: 


between ' 


up 


among 


hf 


over 


beneatk 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


bi'fore 


aljout 


in 


through 


beyond 


bdiind 





Verbs are often compound ud of a verb and a prcpositioa; 
as, to upltoU), to invest, to ovcrtaok: and this composition 
sometimeE gives a new sense tollie verb; as^ to understand^ 
to withdraw, ta forgive. But in English, tlie preposition is 
more fireqtieotly placed after tlie vcrbi and separately fcom 
it, like an adverb, ia which situatioa it is not less apt to 
affect tiie sense of it, and to. give it a new meaning; and. 
may still be coll^idtTed as belonging to. the verb,, and as a 
part of it. As, to cmt, Is to tbro.w ; but lo cast up, or to. 
compute, an accoimt, it quite a different thing :. tlius,. to fall 
on, to bear ouf,, ta give over, &c. So. tliat tlie meaning 
of tlie verb, and the propriety of the phrase,, depend, oa 
the preposition subjoined. 

In the coiDposition of many words, there are cert'Qiii' 
^llables employed, which Crammarians have called inr 
separable prejontions: a^, be, Qon, ndt. See. in. bedecl^ 
cotucnn^ mistafce: but as they are not words of any kiifd*. 
tiw; cannot properly be called a species, of Qreposition. 
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One great use of preposUioiis, in English, is, to express 
those relattoDs, wbic:h, in some languages, are chiefi; 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 54. The necesrity and use of thein will appeu from 
the following examples. If we say, '* he -writes a pen," 
" Ihey ran the river," " the tower fell theGrecks," " Lam- 
beth is Wcslr.iiTisttT-abbfV," there is observable, in each of 
tlit«-e expressions, either a total want of connexion, or such 
a connexion as prochites fakehootl iir nonsense: and it is 
evident, that, before they can be t\irned into sense, the va- 
cancy must he filled up by some connecting word: astbus> 
" He writes mth a pen j" *' they ran taxmrds the river ;" 
"the toiitier fell i^n- the Greeks;" "I,ambeth is over 
Bgaiiut We^minster-abhey." We see by these instances, 
how prepositions maybe necessary to connect tiiose woids^ 
which in their signification are net naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation,, 
seem lo have deDoted relations of place; but they are 
BOW used Jigaruth-dij lo express other relations. For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have in several respects the 
advantage of such as are hrkr^, prepositions expressing 
high and low places are used lor aiiperiorily and inferiority 
in geiieral: as, " He is above disguise;" " we serve tmdtr 
a good master;" " he rules oocr a ^Iftig people;" " we 
should do nothing'J«fcratt our character." 

The importance of the prepositions- irtll Be fcrther per-- 
ceived by the ex planatton of » few of them. ■ 

Of denotes ])osjession or belonging, an clTect wconse* 
quence, and' other relations connected with these; as,, 
" The house of my friend;" that is, " the house belong- - 
kig to my friend;" " lie died of a fever;" that at. 
consequence of a fever." 

■ To, OT unto, ia oppns'jd to^wn; as, " H4 rode front- 
Salisbury Winchester." 

■ For indicates the cause or motive of any actiim or eir* 
cumstance, ^e. as, "He1ovaher^(t&atis, oaaccaunt' 
©0 htr ariii^Ie qnaUties.".' 
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By is generally iisn:! witli reference fo the cause, agent, 
means, &:c, ; as, " lie was killed by a fatV:" that ia, " a 
full W39 the cause of his being killed;" " I'his liouse.was- 
bullt bg liiin;'''thati6, "lie vas the builder of it." 

Ifith denotes the-act of accompitn^ing, uniting) ttct afl» 
" We vrill go with you " They are on good terms vntk 
Cftch other."— WYtA also alludes to the instrument or' 
meain; as, " He vras cut with a knife.'' 
■ In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or 
acting, &c.: as, " He was born in (that ia, during) the 
year 1720;" " He dwells hi the city;" " She lives in af- 
fluence." 

Into is used after verbs liiat imply motion of any kind: 
U> " He retired into the country "Coppe^ is converted 
AUobrass.^ 

If^itliin, relates to something eomprehended m any place 
«f. time: as, " They are xoUlfm the house;'* '* He began 
and fiiHshed hls-wwk within the HniUed time." 

The signification of wUhout is opposite to that of vdtJanr 
as, " She stands the gate:" But it is more frequently 

opposed to with; as, " You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaning prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail of them. 
We shall, therefore, conclude Uiis head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in disUnguisbing the use of the 
prepodtions by and tmtk; wliich. k observable in sentences 
lil^ the f(dlowing; " He walks witk a staif moon- 
light;" " He was taken by stratagem, and killed tuV/i a 
sword," Put the one preposition for the otiier, and say, 

he walks by a stafif with moonlight;" " he was taken 
ly/iA stratagem, and killed 6^ a sword;" and it will appear* 
that they dtlfer in signification morethaii one, at first \'ittv, 
would be apt to hnagiue. 

Soiae of the pr^positiotn bare the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions ; as, " JJler thetx prisons were thrown 
open," &G. " B^re I die;" They made iiaste to be- 
prepved 'ji^jtuf Aeir friends artured:" \iiik it the noua 
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time', wliicb is uiulersiood, be added, they vill lose tbeir 
conjiuictive larm; ae, " After [the time vhen] their pri- 
sons," &c. 

The prepositions afier, before, nbove, beneath, and several 
others, sometimes nppear to be adverbs, an'l may be so 
cntiadered: as, "They bad their reward soon <^taff 
•< Hft- died not Icmg be^;" " He dwells ahoee :" bat id 
the nouDs time and place be added^ they vill lose their ad- 
verbial fttm; as, " Hediednotlu^i^/bKfAat^ine/'&c. 



A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly 
lised to connect sentences ; so &s, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one. It sometimes 
connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two- 
sorts, the COPULATIVE and the disjunctive. 
. The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect- 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, &c. : as, " He and 
his brother reside in London " I will' go- he 
will accompany me " You are happy, because 
yott are good.'*' 

' 'The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also-to 
express-opposition of iiioiiniivj; in (liHlreiii dvL,a-cfs : 
as, " Though he was fri!qu*Tilly i>;provi;d, w/ he 
did not reform ;" " Tiicy caiac with In.-Vj hul tiiey 
went away wii!:,,'.u Ir.-r," 
TliL- l"uii'/,vi;ig ij a iial of tiie princiji.il d'lrur.ctioiis. 
Tlie Copvlaiive. And, if, that, both, sincf, for, 
because, tiiefcfore, wht-rcfore. 
" The DisjunctiTe. But, or, nor, as, tlian, lest, though* 
H- uiitesif either* neither, yet. notwitbsbmding. 
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The same word is occaGionally used both as z conjunc- 
Udu and aa an adverb ; and sometimes, as s prepoution. 
** I rest then upon Cha ar^ment;" then is here a conjunc- 
tion: ill the follomng piirase, it is an advorb; " He ar> 
rived then, and not before." " I submitted ; it was 
vaici to resist:" in this sentence, /or is a coiijuiictioii; in 
the next, it is a preposition : " He conteiwled for vittory 
only." In tlie tirjt of tlie following sentences, since is a 
conjunction; in the second, it isa preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb: " Since we must part, let us do it 
peaceably:" " I liave not seen liim since that time:*^ 

OiH fHendship commenced long s&iee." 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctionsi serve to ci»i- 
nect sentences: as, " Blessed is themaowAo feareth the- 
liord, and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possess* the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
form two or more sentences into one; but, by the former, se- 
veral sentences may incorporate in one and the same clause 
of a sentence. Thus, " thou seest a man, and he is called- 
P-eter," is a sentence conusting. of two djstinct clauses, 
united the copulative and: but, "the man whim thon. 
seest a called Peter," is a sentonce of one clause, and not 
less coniprdieusive than, the otiier. « 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite otfly words; as in the foUo wing instances: 
" Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences;" " Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expres- 
sioncontaius two sentences, namely ; " Duty forbids vicious 
indulgences; interest forbids vicious imiulgcuces;" "Wis- 
dom governs us, or folly governs us," 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
seoteDces together, yet, on some occasious, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : as, ''The king queen are 
an amiable pair; where the aHirniation cannot rt;fer to 
each; itbeingabsard'tosay, that the jting or the ^luien on/y 
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is an anriabte pair. So in the inst^ces, " two mid tvaa arr 
fcur;" " the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the set of 
books," Prepositions also; as before observed, connect 
words ; but (hey do it to show tlic rdatioii which tlie con- 
jiecLKii words have tu ciicK oUrt: conjunctions, wlienthey 
unite wortlsonly, are desigueci tosliow tiie. relations, which 
those words, so united, have to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
«npIoy«d in joining' the memben of a Bentenee ; to there 
are several conjuttctlons appropriated to the latter use> 
which are never employed in the former; and-some that 
are equally adapted to both tliose purposes: as, again, 
further, besides, &c. of the first kind ; than, test, unless, that, 
so that, Sic. of the second ; aivj but, and, for, ther^ore, kc, 
of the last. 

We shallclose this chapter with a few observations on the 
pecuUar use and advantage of threcmjHnctioiis ; a subject 
which will, doubtless, ^ve pleasure tb-the ingenious studentr 
and expand hisviewsoftfae importance of his grammatical- 
ttudies. 

" Relatives are not so- useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The'former make speech more cortcise; the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction copulative: conjunctions, 
while they couple sentences, may also express opposition, 
iHference, aivi many other relations and dependences. 

Till men tegan to think in s train, and to carry their 
IrcamtuDgs to a considerabte length, it is not probable that 
they wouM malce much use of conjunctions, or of any 
oUier connectives. Ignorant peopTe, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same thing 
is true of barbarous nations : and "hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well- supplied with conneclinc particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ev.ir appoLired 
in the world; and tlieir language, accordingly, abounds 
. more than any oUier io connectives^ 
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iCrajuoetioiifl are not eqoally necesniT' in all setts of 
writing. In poeby, where great coRcisenes? of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of ftHTinality fivtrided, 
many of them would have a bad eflect. In passipiukte 
language too, it may be proper to omit them: becau!;e:it 
is th« tiatureof violent p?.ssion, losiie:ik rathtr in disjointed 
sentences, than in ilie way of iiifiTfi:cc and arguniciit. 
•Rooks of aphorisms, like tlie Proverbs of Solomon, have 
few connectives \ because tluy infttruct, not by reasoning, 
but in detached observations. Aod narrative will some- 
, times ^pear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
.plainly told, with soan^ely any otiier conjunctitm than the 
.cimple copnlalive and: which b frequently the case in 
^he historical parts of Scripture.— When narration is full 
of images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give 3 
sort of picture of hurry and tumult, auc! so hcightc'u the 
vivacity of dcicription. Cut when facts arc to he traced 
down through their couseiiucnres, or upwards to their 
rauses; when the complicated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
whe» the Jiistorian argues either for the eluddation of 
truth, or in order to Oaie the pleas and piincijiles of con- 
tending parties; there will be oocaEion for every species 
of connective, as mucli as in philosopliy itself. In ftict, it 
is in argument, investigation, and science, Ihat lhis part of 
speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary." 

.CBAPTER X. 

Of ISTERJECTIONS. 

.Interjections are words throvm in between 
the parts of a senteoce, to express the .passions- 
-or emotions of the speaker : as, Oh ! X have 
jUienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for lift 
■** .0 virtaie ! bow uniabje tbou.wct !" 
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The Englisl) Interjectiiuit, as welt as those of oUier tan- 
kages, are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of diJforeiit ,^orts, according to the diHercnt passioiti 
■which thcy-serve to express. Those which intimate earnest- 
ness or grief, are, 0! oh.' akf alas! Such as are expressive 
of coiiteiiipl, HTC pisk! tush.' of woniicr, litigli! reaily! 
slraiii^c '. of callio!;, hem ! ho ! snlio ! of aversion or disgusi, 
foil! Jie! av.wjl of a call of fiie atteiilion, lo! behold! iuirk! 
of ryqucsting silence, hush! hist! of salutation, tvekomt:! 
liail! all hail! Besides these, several others, frequent in 
the mouths of tlie multitude, might beenumerated ; but, 
in a grammar 'of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary 
to expatiate on such expressions of passic»i, as are scarcely 
vorthy of being ranked among the branches of artificial 
language.- — See the Octavo Grammar. 

' CHATTER Jtl. 

Of DERlVATIns. 

Section 1. Of the various ways in u-hich words are de- 
rived from one anotlicr. 

Having treated of the different sort? of words, and 
tlieir various modificstions, -wlucli is the Hrst part of £ty 
titokpgy, it is now pn^rto explain the methods by which 
one word is derivetl from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways 

1. Siibslantives are derived from veriis. 
3. Verbs arc derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverlis. 

3. Adjectives are derived from subsfantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

I. Substantives are derived'from verbsi as, from "to 
love," comes "lover J** from "to visi^ visiter fcom 
" to survive, surviver;" &c. 

In the fbllowing Instances, and in mxvf others, tt is 
difEouU to -detarmine whether the T«fb was deduced 
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<froin the noun, ta the ;iouu bom tbevfirb, m. "Love, tu 
Idve; hate, to hate; feat) to fear; sleepy tu sleep; walk, 
■to walk ; ritle, to ritle ; act, to act ;" &:c^ 

2,- Vcibs anr ilorived rmiii sub^huilivis, ailji-olivps, ami 
soinetimes from adverbs: a?, from tiic s'.ibptantivc salt, 
«omes "tosalt;" from tlie adjective i:nm, " to warm;'* 
and from tlic adverb JbrzLard, " to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening Uie vowel, or softening 
ihe consonant ; as, from, "grass, to graze:" sometimes 
byaddingfre; as, from "length, to lengthen ;" especially 
to aiijiLiivfS: as, from "short, to sliorleii; bright, to 
brigi.tcii." 

3! Adjectives ;irc diTlvcd from siilistantive':, in the fol- 
lowiiig manner : Adjcclivi's denoting plenty are derived 
from siibslartlvTs by aildii,!; /y ; as, from " Uealtb, healthy j 
wealth, wealtliy ; mi^lit, mii;lity," SiC. 

Adjectives denoting the niatliir out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives hy adding en: as, 
'3'rom " Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; woi>l, woollen," Sic. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
■Stantives, by adding/H'// as, from "Joy, joyful ; sin, stn- 
tii!; fruit, fniitfiit," X;c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but wiih some kind (if dj- 
miniHion, an- derived ("rum ';iib-^t;intive'^, liy addin:^ some: 
a-^, from " Liqht, tightT.ome ; troii!)li', ln:i;b!eM)iiiL> ; toil. 

Adjectives denoting ■want are derived from substantivrs, 
by adding /e«; as, from " Worth, worthltss;" from 
" care, careless ; joy, joj'leas," ic. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan* 
■fives, by adiJing 1'^: as, from ■" Mail, manly; earth,. 
*arthly ; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other'adjectives, or 
from substantives, i)y addim; isli (n llinn : which tt-rmiiia- 
tion, when added to adjectives,, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality: as, "White, whitish;" i.e. some- 
wliat white. Wbea added to substantives, it signifies shn^ 
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ItUide or tendency to -a diaracttirt as, ** Child, clilldhb; 
thief, tWevish," 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or Terbs, 
by adtiiiig (hi: Ifrniiiiiitioii ubic ; and those adjectives 
signify capacity; as, " Answer, answerable ; to change, 
ohangeable." 

4. Sifbstantives are derived from aldjeclives, sometimes 
l>7 adding the-ternunatiot) n»f.' as, " Wliite, whiteness; 
•swift, swiftness:" sometimes by. adding th or t, and making 
a small chaqge in some of tlie letters : as, " Long, length ; 
tigh, heigiit." 

5. AdTerijs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding or changing le into ^; and denote the same 
■quality as the adjectives from vhich they are do-ived : as. 
from "base," comes " basely ;" from -" slow, slowly ;" 
from " able, alily." 

'i iirri' are so many oilier ways of deriving words from 
one anntliiT, that it would be extremely difliGult, and 
-nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; tlie derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
.can be given here. 

Some substantives -are derived from other substantives, 
-by adding the terminations hood or he^, ship, try, wick, 
■rickt dom, tan, ment, and usic. 

. Substantives ending in hoi:d or head, are such as signify 
character or ijuaiilies ; as, " .Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are those that . signify ofiice, 
■ employment, slate,.or condition : as, "Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in ship, are de- 
rived from adjective's : as, " Haid, hardship," &e. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify actioa or habit : 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery;" Sic. Some substantives of 
■thissortcomefrcanadjectivss; as,^*'Brave, bravery," 3tc. - 

Substantives endiitg lu.wicie, rick, ,sai.4m, dewte do- 
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HiiiHon, jjurMicti6n,or ceiidltion: a=!, " Bailmck, hisliop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Subeta^tives which end iu ian, are those that siginfypro- 
fessioa; as, "FliysifiKaii, muBician,"&t. Those that end iii 
and flgWiComegenefaUy from theFrench, and common- 
ly signify the act or habit ; as, " Commandment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard, an: derived from verbs ■ 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit: as, "Drunfe, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutires ; but 
-these are not many. They are formed by adding the t€*- 
m\aatiomfkin,lir^,i7ig,pck, el, and tlie like: as, "Lanihi. 
iainbkin; goose, gosling; d^dk, duckling; hilU hillock; 
cock, cockerel," itc. 

•That part of derivation which consists in tracing ^nglisli ' 
f'werds to the Saxon, Greek, Xatin, French, and other lan- 
gnages, must be omitted, as t!ie English scholar is Jiot 
supposed to be acquainted with Ihese languages. The bust 
EngHsli dictionaries ^11, however, furnish some informa- 
tion on this head, tcnhose who are desirous of obtaining 
it. The learned Home Tooke, in his " Diversions of 
Furley," has given an ingenious- account of the derivation 
and meaning of many of the adverbs^ coiyunctions, and 
^repostti<Hia. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gcam- 
lUarian, is founded in truth; and that adverbs, piepust* 
tions, and conjunctiojis, are corrviptions or abbreviations 
of other parts of speech. But as many of tliem are derived 
from obsolete words iu our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, Uie radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or genetally miknown; as tha 
system of this very able etymstogist is not unlt^rsallj " 
admitted; and as, by long prescription, %Fhatever may • 
have beeo their origihy the w(»:ds is question appear tu 
havS' acquired a title to the rank of distiuct species; it . 
^ems proper to consider them, as such, in an elementuy 
treatise ef gfawmar : especially as this plao coincides with 
G 
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that, by wliich oilier languages must be taugbl ; and -DFiU 
render the study ofilifiii less iiilricate. It is of small mo- 
ment, .by ^v-h3l iiaincs.and classification we4istinguish these 
vord^, provided their meaning and use .<ffC veil under- 
stood. ' A philosophical cousideraUon of the subject, may, 
with great propriety, be entered upon by the granunatlcal 
student, wben his (\now1edee.and judgment i>ecomj mare 
improved. 

Section 2. A skclcb oftfie^epr, byvMektheEn^^ 
Lat^uilge has risen io its presmt state (Jf refinement. 

Before we conclude the siiiyect of dedvation, it ■will 
probably be gratifying to flie curious sciiolar, to be in- 
formed i»f soiin' parliciilars rcsjMxting the origih of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for tSiP coiiiousiicssj elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

"When the anoimtTliltons ^rere so harassed and op- 
pressed by the inva^ons of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Piote, (that their -situatioD wae Irulj' miserable, 
they STjitan embassy (about the middle i>f the Jiftli',c<ai< 
t^l^y)^oHJe Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of GeSnany, with solidtatioiis for epeedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were siic- 
( cs=ful in repelling tin- iiicursifiiis of the Scots and Picts ; 
bnt seeing the wenk and di^feru'eU-ss stale of the Britons, 
Ihey resolved to t;ike ;uiv;i]ilage of it ; and at length osla- 
blished theniselves in the greater part of Soutli-Britain, 
- after having di»i)ossessed the original inhabit ants;, 

'■From these barharians, uhp founded several pe^ty 
Itiugdoms in this island, and introduce <their ow^ laws, 
language, and manners, is d^v^tlic groundwork pf the 
'English 'language ; which, ev^n in its present state of cul- 
tivation, and notwitlistanding the successive augmenta- 
tions and improvements, which it has received through 
Various channels, dlsi^aj s verj' conspicuous traces of its 
3^Dn original. 



" Tlie Saxons did not loug remain in quiel posscasioii 
of tlie kiiigtlom ; for before the middle of tlii: ninth ceu- 
tury, the Danes, a Lardy and adventurous uaiion, whu 
Jiad long iuR-sIiid thf liuillieni bi'a;; with thi'ir piracies. 
Ijegan to rav^igi- tlit- r,[]gli,ili toasts, Tlieir lirst altempts 
■were, in general, attended with sucli success, tlial they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
leifgth, in the Ueginniiig of the' eleventh -centurj-, lliey 
'made tlieinselves masters of the greater part of England. 

" Though the period, during which tliese invaders oc- 
cupied the Engli'ili tlirone, was wry sliort, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is liiglily probiibli- that some 
■change was introduced by them into tlie language spoken 
by thost;, whom they had subdued : but this change can- 
not be sapjiosed to have Ijccn very considerable, as tiie 
IJanish and Saxon langu.iges arose from oiie -comruon 
^ource, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

"Tilt next cohijuerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were (he Normans, who, in tlie year 1066, iutroducetl 
their leader William to the possession of the English thnHie. 
I'his prince, eoou afier bis accession, endeavoured to bring 
Jiis own laugiiagc (the Normaji-PVench) into use among 
lii^ new subjects; but \iU ejTorls wt-ri: not very successful, 
as the Saxons entfrtiunrd a cn-:ii aiitipalijy (o ihese 
haughty foreigners. In in'occs.-; of time, however, many 
Nonnan words and phrases v\ere incorporated .into the 
Saxon language: hut its general form and construction 
stiil remained Uie same. 

*' From the Conqueiit to th« Keformation, the language 
continued toreeeive occasional accessions of foreign words, 
till it acquired inch a degree of copiousness and strength, 
as to render it susceptibla of that polish, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste and g«iius, iti the last and 
[iresent centuries. During this period, the learned have 
enriched it with many signilicant expres:iions, drawn from 
the treasures of Greek and Bwian lKerature; the tngenl 
(HIS and (he fashioiialile luiTe impcffted occasional si^pplies 
G2 
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of Erench, S])ani<ih, Itzliati, and German vords, gleaned 
during their foreign excursions; and the connexions which 
we maintain, through the medium of government and 
commerce, wilh many remote nations, have made some 
additions to our native vocalnilary. 

"In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, throiigli the various stages of uinoTatHW, 
and the sereral gradations of refinement, \o the fbrmation 
of the present English tongue." 

See ^ Va>elfth ehi^er <^ 'Octavo Grammar. 



PART nr. 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is svntaXj wliich 
treats of the agfeemeotaiid coiititruciioiiof wards 
in ft sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming 
a cranplete sen^q. 

Sentences are of two kind^, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simp]e sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one finite * verb: a«, " Life is. short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected together: -as, *' Life is 
short, and art is long." Idleness produces want, 
vice, and misery.." 

As sentences themselves artf divided into simple antl 
compound, so the members of seuteRCCi may be divided 
likewise into simple said coiApound members: for whole 
seiitenccB, whethej simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some addjtional 
connexion; as in the following example: "The ox 
Icnoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." Tiiis 
sentence consists of two compounded members,, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, vhich are 
properly called clauses. 

Tliere are I hree sorts of slmpl*' sentences ; the expUcaUvet 
or explaining; ilieinfetrogotiw. Or asking; the inyierfltive, 
or commanding. 

All fxplicutive sciifiriice is when a thine; is said io be or 
B(A to bi', la do or not to do, lo sull'itr or not to sutler, in a 

• r/iu'M veitw are ihgae lo vluch number aiid pcnuD ippuuuK. VciU is 
tlw infidfivt nuxM have as tupeci » uuimlMr m penon. 
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(lirecf manner: as, "I am*, thou writest; Thomas- i» 
loved." If the Ecnteiice be negative,, the* adverb not ia- 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the-Terb itself when it 
has no auxiliarjr ^ as, " I did not touch hun.;^ or, i 
touched hits not." 

In au interrogative scntcace^ or when a question ts asked, 
the HOniinatlve tase follows the princij>al verb or tiie auxi~ 
Jiary: as, "Wasitlief" "Did Alexander con<iuee the 
Persians r" 

Id an imperative sentence, when a thing, ts comraanded' 
lo be, to do, to suffer, or pot, thenominatt're case likewise- 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, than traitor !'* 
" Do thoo go:"" Haste ye away:"" BnlesG Ae v«* kt be 
ased ; as, " Let us be gone^" 

A plivasc is two or more wonis rightly put to- 
gether, making sometimes part of a sentence, aiid 
-vometimes a vtherfe sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentwice are^ 
the subject, the attribate, and tlie object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
atjribute is the thing or action affirmed or de- 
nied of it ; and the object is tiie thing affected by 
such action. 

Tlie nominative denotes tlie subject, and usually 
'gq§s before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follovcs the verb ; as, 
" A wise man governs his passions." Here, a wise- 
mini is the ruhject; gmci/is, iiv. attribute, or 
thing afliruied ; and his pifs^toits, tlie object.. 

S^'ntax pnncipalij; consists, of twopirtsy CoOr- 
cord und Grtrrnmcnt. 

Coiicon' is tlje agreement wliich one word has 
witii another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is tliat power vrhieh one part of- 
sptech has avec anotherj in directing; its. raQfld> 
tense, or cv^Vt 



To produce the agreement ami ilt^lit disposi- 
tion of wonU in a sentence, the following rule* 
and observations siionld be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case^ m 
number and person ; as, " I Icam f*" " Thou art 
improved ," " Tlie birdtj sing." 

£xcfcisf-s, J). 67, Kiy, p. 2P. 

The following are a law instajices of tbe vioIatloD of 
this rule. " What s'tgaifics good opinions, wheu our pra^ 
tice ia bad ?" *' what sig^fy." " There's Iwo or three 
of UR, who liave secR the work '* tiiere are" " We may 
suppose there was more iinposlors than one:" " there 
mere more.'' " I liave considered what have been said on 
.both sides in this cor.troversy " what/iui. been said."' 

If thou would lie heallhy, live temperately ;" " if thou 
wouldst,". " Thou sees hjw liule h^is been dune ;" " Uiou 
seest." "Tliougb thou cannot do ^nuch for the cause, 
thou majr am) should dO'SonKthing •'* " eaasi i^ot^- tnajtst,- 
and shouldst." " Full many a flower are bora to blush 
unseea:" " is born." " A conformity of iDclinalfon» 
and <)ualitjes prepare us for friendship ;** " prepares us." 
" A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us:'* 
" fua bnen." " Jn piety and virtue consist ihe. happiness 
of man :" " consists." " 'I'o lliese precepts are sub- 
joined a copious selection of ru'es aod maxims:" " is 
subjoined." 

* I. I he iofiiiitive mood, or part of aseutcnce, is some- 
times put as the nominative case to tli** verb : as^ "Tasee 
tte sun ij pleasant "To be good tfa to be happy j" «'A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able;" "That warm climates should accelerate the grqwth 
of the human body, and shorten its duraUon, it' very lea- 

• The dUef praoicnl noiet nnder eacb Rule, ue regnlarl; numbered, in 
«rtbr Nt make tim cbncqwnd to lbs »asi[ile* in (be ralunie of Eineikeit 
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sonuble to believe ;" " T« be temperate in eating and 
tlr'uiking, to use exercise io the open ^r, antl to preserre 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, ore the best pre- 
servatives of health." 

2. Kvery verb, exceprt tn the infinitive mOod, or the par- 
titijjk', ought tn have a nominative ciwe, either exprtssect 
or ini|;!i('i! ; as, "Awake; arise ;" lliat is, "Awake ye; 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominativ:- case, " As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hatti preserved you in the great danger," &c.'. The 
verb haih preterwd" Itas here no nominative case, for 
if cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, 
"him," which is in the objective case. It ought t6 be, 
" and as he h(Uh preserved you ;" or rather, " and to pre 
serve you." " If the calm in wliich he was born, and 
lasted 90 long, had continued " ■■.mA xihich lasted," 8;c. 
" These we have extracted from an hisforimi of umloubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised," &c. ; " and 
they are the same," " A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
jiegs;" " and wAo had," &c. "A cloud gathering in the 
iWrtbj' which wehave helped'torabe, and may quickly 
' break in a storrii upon our heads " and ieidch may 
qiiickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the rase absolute, and 
vrhen an address is made to a persou, should belong to 
some verbi, either expressed or ia^ied: .as, " Who mote 
this hook f" "James ;" -that is, " James wrote it." "To 
whom thus Adam," that is, "spoke." 

One or two lii'faiirf^ of tl^'^ ■mpr^ii'^r or (lie nomi- 
■ native ,rase, -vcitiiout any vcWi, ox]iri:r;si^d or implied, to 
ansna- it, may be sutlicient to ilhislrate the usefulndss of 
the preceding oTiservation. 

" indchrulc, if it had been ©bsei-ved, a ndghbouriug 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
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which hath been offered iip to him." Tfte prpRDun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb "ob^enved;" and 
which rule, is left by itself, a iioijiiuative case without a»j 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ouglit to be, " !J this rule 
had been observed," S;c. "Man, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well as 
himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are M 
witliiu hie own breast." la this sentence*, the nominatictt, 
«Mm Mands alotte and unconitccted witb aa; vert>, ellber- 
expressed' or implied. Italtouldbe, *'J^bol^j^.«mlhas^ 
Ureat variely," &c. 

4, Whea a. verb coincs betwcon two nonnB, either of 
vhicK may be understood as the subject of the aflirmation,^ 
it may agree with either of them; but some regain .tniist; 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of' it,, 
ss also toi that which stands-next tu the verb ; as, " His 
meat vm locusts and', wild, honey ;" " A.great cause of 
the low state- of industry tuere the restraints put upon it 

" The wagL's of sin is deatli." 

5. WIk-(i thi; noimLi.Ulvf. casp lias no personal tense of a 
Terb, bdt is put bcforc-a participle, iiidepcnilently on'the 
rest of tiie sentence, it is called t lie case absolute: as,. 
*' Shame being lost,. all virtue is lost ;" " That having beea. 
discussed long' ago, there is no occasion to resume it.? 

As in the use of the case absolute, .the case-is^JnEngilishi. 
always the nominative, the-following example is erroneous,, 
in making it the objective. Solomon was of this mind ; 
and I have no doubt he made us wise and true proverbB, 
as any body has done since; Aim only- excepted, who -was 
a much greater and wiser i^aii than Solemoo.'' It^liould. ' 
lie, . he only, exceptedj" 

The' nominati\-c case is - commonly p1ac«d^ before tlv* 
verb ; but sometimes it if put after, the verb, if-itiis-a. ' 
mnpletenw; 2nd.betwaen thC'SuxUiary,. aad the Te^-cuc, 
participle, if a.compousd>teDse: as,.' 

G5'. 
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1st, When a question is asked, a coninrami given, or a 
wtsli expressed : as, " Conftdest thou in rn«f" " UeaJ 
thou;" " Maysl tliou he liapjiy !" " Long live the King!" 

2cl, When a Kup(K^ition is made without the eonjuiic- 
tion if: a«, " Were it not for this ;" " ll^d I been there."" 

3d, W'hm a verb nciUcr is vised: as, " On a sudd«r» 
appeawd the king." 

4th, Wlten the verb is preredtd by the adverbs, litre, 
there, 4hm,- t/tence, hence, tfiHS, ic, ; as, *' Here am I 
"HiBiewBs be stain;" " Then coraetb the end;" "Thenee 
ariKtb his gcierf' <*ll«nce proceeds lus aiiger;" **Tbus 
uras the afTalr settled," 

5tb, VihSTX 3 seiiteacc depends oo aeithet or nop, so as 
to be coupled with another sentence; as, "Ye shall not 
eat of it, n.-ither sliull ye trjuch it, lest ye die." 

as appcofs,, form wlial are called impersomd verbs; aiui 
should, therefore, be confined to the singular number: as„ 
" The argunifyits advanced were iwarly asj'ollijxis ;" " Tlje 
positioas were at appears inconttbveitible :" that is, " as,it 
follows," " as U appears." If we give (say they) the seu- 
tence a dilTerent turn, and instead of (U, saysucAtMj the 
rerb is no longer termed inipersoaal ; but properly agrees 
^v]th its nQniinati,yei in the plural number: as, " TUe ar- 
guments advanced were nearly mtfA /oWou';" "The 
positions were such iis appear incontrovertible*." 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's stalc- 
jiient, " That as, however and whenever used in English, 



* Tbtsc gruonuriani ue luppoKed b; eenenl un^e, ud br ilie 
luthoHiy of an emineal critic oii Juit^uagt and coin|ioiitlaii. " When a 
rrrb is uKd ImpcnDiuirr," njK Dr. Cnfflpbdl In hii PUIo«o|diy of Bbetoric, 
•' it ought uiicloubiedlr ta be in the Aognlu numbVt wtalkei ihe aeuiei 
pranuun be expressed or undemood. For ihii rcuon, aailogy and uMt> 
favour (his mode of eiiiro&aion : '• The Mndilkina of Iho a^reemeni were a4 
falltmni" and not, Ji /o/^ou'. 'A f;w Uio BTilers haic iiiconsidtralelj adopltd 
' thit last Ibtm, ihruiigh a mislahe of iJie conittuciion. For the same reason, ire 
- •u(lit to «i>i " I otiall oMMider hi* MDtitra to fu oalj ai soHttm mj laeti't 
cMduct )" and oqi ' so far ai fMCO'Jh* 
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means the same as it, or that, or zvfiich ;" and wlio are not 
satislii;(! wiiclluT tlie verb*, in tiie wiitt-uces lirst mentioned, 
should be in lUt- iini^ular or tlio phiral iimnbiT, may vary 
the form of t-xprewion. Thus, tin; seiiseof the preceding 
sentences, mav be conveyed in tiie following terms, " The 
ailments advanced were nearly of the following nature;" 
** The- followiug are newly the argam^tc which 
advanced;" "The arguments ad.vaoced were nearly those 
which follote " It aiJ]K<ars tliat the positions were incon- 
troTertib^e " That the tKwitions were incontrovertible is 
apparent;" "The positions were apparently incontravsrt- 
tble." See the Octavo Grammar ; the note under Rule l> . 

BULE n. 

Tw'o or nioro muin<, ^c. in t!ic siiij^ular nitiii- 
bcr, joiiicJ tn^i,i)n;i- by d ci-puhitivt- cimpiK tioK, 
ex|»rt;ssc:tt or uiiderstoud, iiiiisi liiive vtirbs, noiiiis, 
and pronouns, agi'cciny; witli tliem in tlu; plural 
number: as, " Socratt;s and Plato ■u-cre wise; 
tha/ were the moiit eoutient phiiosoplicrs ol' 
iGreecef;*' " The sunuhat rolls over Oiir# heads, 
the food that vre receive) tliC'reiit fibat we enjoy > 
daily itdmanish t» of a atipecior and fniperior 
*tetiding Power*.** ■ « 

* Exercises, p-fr. Key, p.3r». 
This rule fe often violated ; some instances of wflich art 
annexed. " And so was als^ James and John the sons of 
Zi'bediw, wlio wi-ri: [lartrnTs witli Snnoii ;" '" ;ind so nrjr 
also." " All joy, li-amniillil} , ajul ])e:ic e, oven thr evei- aii<l 
ever, doth dw,;ll divdl Ibr ever," Hv Mhi.M- po-.v,T 
all good aiiJ ev'd is (li.li-ibiiLed "are dislribiUcd." 
" Til. ir love, and lli-ir hatix-d, and Iheir envy, is now 
perislied are perisbed," " The thoiighlloss and in- 
^teirfperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, 
'and the forgctfidncss of our being accountable creature?, 
obliterates every serious tlibugbt of the proper business of 
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life, and eflacps the sense of religion and of God ;" It 
ought to bf, "obliterate," and " efface " 

i. When (he noiin^i arc nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguiihable in SensCj and sonietinies even when they are 
*ery different, some authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pVtHKmiis, in the singular mim- 
ler: &9, "TranqaiBity and prtcedirdls theft "Igiw- 
pance and negUgimce hai prodnaed the efTect;" *' Tbe 
dtseoinfitare and slaughter \ r a « v e ry great.'* But It is evi- 
dently contrary to the iiist princiiides'of grammar, to con-' 
^der two distinct ideas as one, however nice niay bd,thcir 
shades of ditViTPrire: aiid if thprc be no"difl*;rcnce, One of 
tliPiii 1111151 bi- ;ii[i''rtliious, ami ought to be reject|^.'^.. 

To suppoi-t the above ron^truction, it is said, w|( the 
verb may be umleritnod as applied to each of the preceding 
terms; as in the foliowing example. " Sandy^nd ■-'lit, an^ 
a mass (A iron, is easier to bear than a m^tn without under- 
standing.** But besides the cojifusiou, and the latitude of 
applieathHi, which such a construction ivotttd introdw:e> 
it appears to be more pr(^>» and analogical, tn «a^ 'tfbeie 
Hte verbis hilMded tobe ap^ied toany oneof dieteniw, 
to make use of the disjutictive conjunction, which granuna- 
tically refers tlie verb to one tn* other of the preceding 
tOEtns in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses 
9f the copulative and disjunctive cocijnnclions, would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, tha£' " two or more substanliv(;s, 
joined by a copulative, mus^ elwayi require tlie verb op 
pronoun t»which tliey refer, to be ^aced ia* the plural 
■umber.'* 

3.. In many compTex sentences, it is diflicdt'ier learners 
tO" detmnhte, vrliether me or more of the^cNnses are to be 
considered as the nominative case^ and- consequently*, 
whether the verb should be in the sifigular or the plural 
minibcr. Wc shall, therefore, set down a number of Varied 
examples of this nature, wliicli may serve as some govern- 
ment to tlie aeliolar^ vtitb respect to sentences of a similar 
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constructaoD. "ProBperity, with humility, renden its pi»* 
Eessor truly amiable." " The shi^ with all her fuiniturCf 
tuu destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too 

Aar suffered by liis misconduct." " The general also, in 
conjunction with lln; otlicei-s, Im applied for redress." 

He cannot be justified ; for it is true, tliat the prince, as 
■well as the people, U'os blameworthy." " The king, with 
Jtis life-guard, has just passed tliro' tlie village." " In the 
mutual' influence of body and soul, there » a wisdom, a 
. wDiulerful wisdom* which we cannot Hathom." " Virtue, 
. Iwnoar, nay, eveirseif-interest/cowpfrcto recommend the 
measiire." " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate|^Midcralion, demand nm submission to jUst and law- 
ful Sffl^nment," " Nothing diliahls me so much as the 

■ TVorlis of nature." 

in siip])Orl of siicli forms of cxpres'^iDn as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers j 
find we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A 
long coarse of time, with a variety of accidents and <^.ii'" 
«iiiu(K^^, ar& reciuisite to produce those revolutions." 
" "fmia^^^ the kvdssnd ooplasm, Jbrnt an excdr 
leut ftame^of gtn'emment." " The Aj >vitb tbe ndes- 
. B and C, connote the triangle." " The fire connnuiucated- 
itself.to the bed, uhich, with the furniturc-of tlieroomf. 
wd a Valuable library, uere all entirely consumed." It ib, 

■ Jiovvever, proper to observe, that these modes of expression 
do not appear to be warranted by the just principles of' 
construction. The words, "A long course of time," "The 
king," "The side A," and "which," are the true nomi- 
natives to the respective verbs. In the last example, the 

-'Vrord aU should be esxpunged. As. the preposition with. 
gOTemt the o^^ecfiix case, in English^;, and, if translateti: 
into Latin,. wbul<( govrn the- abbaixe case, it is mmifisstt. 
tfaat the clauses foHwing mtit, in the preceding smtenceo^ 

-eaanot form anjir part of tbe .nom&uiMw aase. Tbe^ 
cannot be at tbe same time in the objective and the 
nemln'ative cases. The follbwing sentence app^rs to be 
unescepUooable j; and may secve to.exglaio, the others.' 
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" The lords ami commons are essential braitches of the 
British c-oijKtilirtion : tlic kiiiR, Willi thebi, /«-ma an excel- 
lent frjuiii? of governnieiil *." 

3. If'thc ?tin'j;iil.ir nouns ami pronouns, which are joinetl 
togctiuT by ucoj)iilati\-t:c<nijiiiictio)i, be of scvenil persons, 
. in mailing the ijlunil jironoan agree witb them in peiwOt 
the second person takes place of the tbtrd, and the iirst of 
both :' as, " Jame«, and thou, and 1^ are attached to our 
countrj'." " TliDii -dnd lie shared it between you." 
RULE III. 

TIic coiijmictioii disjunctive has an effect con- 
tj'ury to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, uouii^ or pronoun, i» referred to the 
precediiig terms taken scpanitcly, it must l>e in 
tho singular number : as, " liitiorancc or ncgU- 
gence has caused this niistake;" John, James, 
or Joseph, inievds to accompasy me - " TheEe 
iSf in many miuds, neither knowledge nor nndec-. 
standing.*' 

Eseivliet, p-W. K«y, p. 36. 

The following sentenees'are variations from- thw role: 
A iiian may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description ;" " read it." " Nei- 
ther diameter nor dialof;ne were yet mider^tood ;" " a-as 
yet," " It iimsl indeed be confessed, that a lampoon ora 
salirc do not oar ly in tlieiii robbery or n^iirder "does 
not carry in it." " Dealli, or soaiic worse misfortune, soon 
divide them." Itotighl to bi; "-divides." 

1. When singular prouoims, or ;i nouri and jjronnun, of 
different perstmit, are disjunct! vclj connected, the x-erb 
•ftiait agree with' that person which Is plMtdnearesttoit: 
as, "I oi" thou «r( to blame;" " Thw/or I wu in fault;" 
"I, or thtui, or lie, is the aiitlior of it;** "George or! 
nti Llie- person," But it would be better tosay; "Either 
I am to blime, or thou art," &c. 

* Tlwu^li il^ccuusitucuun 'will not admit of a plurul veiO, iheienicuce wov^d 
cemiiiiy nanil bcucr.itiu: "Tlw-knigj.ilie lordi, iodOtecixmm, firmiA 
ciccUeai cona^tuiioa.'' 
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9. When a diyurictivR occurs between a sin^^iihr Jinun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is mude In mrree 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty 
nor riches iwreiujurious to him;" "lor they Uiertf offended 
by it." But in tliis case, tiie plural noun or pronoiiD, when 
' it can conveniently be dgne, should be ^aced next to the 
verb. 

fiULE n'. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the iinjiort of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting 
was large;" "The parliament w - dissolved 
, The nation is powerful " My people do not 
consider: ihei/ have not known me;" "The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;" " The council zv^re divided in i/ieir sen- 
timents." 

Exercises, p. 75. Key, i>. £7. 
We ought to consider whether the t^rni will immediate 
suggest the idea'of the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to th^ mind the idea of the wl)ole as one thing. 
In the former case, the verb ought to be plura) ; in the 
latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seenls improper to 
say, "The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort 
vm/cfS u^c of wooden ^hoes." It woiiltl l>e bettt'r to sa- , 
" The peasantry g<i ban-Rxit, and the middle sort nm'e 
use," &c. because tiie idfa in b,>lh these <::is>^, k that of 
a number. On tlie contrary, there is a liai'ihnvss in the 
following sentences. In which nimiis of iiuiiiber have verls 
plura) ; beca\ise the ideas they represent seem not to Tie 
sufficiently divided in tlie mind. " The court ''of Rome 
xoere not without 'solicitude." " The house of c<Mntnw.s 
tDere of small weight." " The house of lords mere so 
much -iBfluenctid by thew reasons,'^ "-Stephea'i part; 
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were eOtMj brolwn op by the ci^vity of their leader." 

An army oi twen^-four thousand xvere assembled." 
•* What reason have the church of Rome for proceeding 
in this manner f" " There is indeed no constitution bo 
tame and careless of their own defence." " All the virfcoes 
of mankind are to be cbunted upon a few fingers, but 
Au follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in 
this place a noun of multitude, and such as requires- the 
proDouD referring to it to be in tlie plural number, their t 

BULE V. 

Pronoims must always agree with tbcii* antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which- they stand, in 
geiider and number : as, " This is the friend 
whom I love " That is the vice which I hate 
" The king and the queen i)ad put on their robes 
•* The moon appears, and she sliincs, but the light 
is not h'er own." 

The relative is of the same person as the aii-^ 
tecedent, aiid the verb agrees with it accordingly: 
as, " Thou wAo Immst wisdonk;" who sp^ 
from experience.'* 

E3lP^cise^ p. 76. Key, p. 38, 

Of this rate- there are many violstions to be met with 
a few of -ffhichimay be-iufficient to put the learser on bii 
guard. ' " Each of the-sexes should keep within iu purti- 
cular bounds, and content ihemseloea with the advantage! 
of their' paitieular-' districts i" belter thus : " The sexes 
should keep within their partic\ilar bounds," Sec. " Can 
any one, on their entrance into tlic world, be fully secure 
that they shall not he dereivi^d r" " oii Ins i.'ritraui:L-," and 
" that Ac shall." " Oiie should rot think, toa favourably 
of ourselves.;" " of one's self." " He hatlone acquaint- 
ance whith poisoned Uis [mndples ;" " wAo yoisoned." 

.E|very relative must have an antecedent tp which it re- 
fers^ either, expressed or implied.: as, " WboisfiUl to- 
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Dihm is so to himself ;" tliat is, " the nuin tvho is fatal 
tooliici-s." 

I^ho, which, what, and- the relative ^/laf, thougk in the 
tAjectift case, are always placed hdare the verb ; a are 
Alto Hmt &anpoatids, v^wr, tlihosoever, kc. it as, " He 
whom ye seek;" "This fe *bat, or -the' thing which, or 
Uiatr you wttit ;" " Whortisoever you plearc to appoint." 

is soinetiiues applied, in a manner vhich appCart 
to be eifceptionable : as, " All fevers, except tvhat are 
called nervous," S;c. It wOuid at least, be better toMy, 
*' except iAoae tt'AicA are called nervous." ,. , . . 

1. '■'Personal pibnouns being used to sopi^ ^ plaA of 
the noun, are not omployed in the same put of a sebtSeaAc 
as the noun whicli they represent ; fer it 'Would be iit)* 
proper to say, " The king he is just ;" *' T saw her the 
queen ;" " The men ikty were there ;" Mmy words 
tftey daricen speech ;'* " My banks they are furnished with 
bees." These personals arc superfluous, as there is not the 
least occasion for a substitute in the Same part where the 
pvincipal word is present. The nominative case they, in 
the following sentence, is also superfluous ; *' Who, instead 
.«f going about doing good, they are perpetually intent 
upon doing mischief," 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective hi the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it is gene- 
rftUy used in preference to «u/wofit/iif A; as, " Charles Xfl. 
king of SWden, was on^ of the greatest madmen Ika the 
world Bttw {" " Celiline's followers were the most prb- 
fiig^teihat coifld hi iiuAd in any city."- " He is the same 
man that,ve saw before." Thfere are casw wherem we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as eyi-^lied 
to persons: as first, after xvho the intcrrogntive ; "Who 
that has any sense of religion, would iiavo argued thus!" 
Secondly, when persons make but a part of the antecedent; 

..■'The woman^and theestate»fAfftbaf»inehisportiOQ were 
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too much fdr his modmtioa." In neither of these ex- 
amples could any other relative Iiave been used. 

3. The pxanowns whiciis»ev£r,v:liosoevcr, and the like, ate 
elegantly divided by the iuterposUioo of the corresponding 
substantives: tltus, . " Oil- wtucliioever dde the king cast 
bis eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, "'On 
, which side soeTer," &c. 

■ 4, Many persons are apt, in conv-ersation, to- put the 
nbjcctive case of the ptjrsouai pronounsj in the place of 
tlu'se an3 those: as, " Give me them books instead of 
" thote books," We may sometimes find' this fault evert 
in writing: as, " Observe (Atv/i three there." W« alio- 
frequently n^eet with (Aese instead of they, at the beginning 
of a seiftence^and whoce tbm is Dcpaittcular [eference to 
an antecedent ; 'as, "TTIoK that sow in tearsj stMiietimM 
reap in joy." They that, or they who sow in tearsi 

It is not, liowever, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal- i^ronoun or a d^ianstratlve is preferabl«, in certalji 
eouitrnctior.s, <' We are not uuaicquainjted: wtb the ca- 
iunuiy of titem [or those} who o^eoly make* use of the 
warmest professions.." ' . 

5. In jbnip dialects, the word vihat !s improperly useil 
foe Ouit, and lometimes we fitid it in this sense in writing : 
" Tliey will never believe but ivhntl have been entirely 

_ to blame." " lam not satisfitii but what," he. instead of 
" but Uuit." Tlie word somczLhat, in the folio wing, sentence, 

, seems, lo. be used fni prop city., " These punishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewliat an arbitrary manner." 
Sometimes we reaid, " lu somewliat of," The mean'uig is, 
in a maimer wluch is iiisfoinc res^jtcls arbitrary." 

6. Theprofloan retati^VitAois^so mticli appropriated t&- 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, excefit to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms man, vmnan, &c. ' A term which only implies tUe 
idea -of persons, and expresses them by sonte cimuinstaDce 
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or epithet, will hardly authorize tlic use of it : as, *' That 
faction in England vAo most powerfully opposed hisar- 
bitrarr; preteitsions." " That facltoo which," would have 
been bvtttr;.vaad the aaine vemark will serve fbr tbe fal- 
lowing examples; " France, tMo was in fdUance witU Swe- 
dcQ." " The court, kjAo, "Ac. " The cavalry wAti," Sec. 
"The cilies wflo aspired at liberty." " That party among 
UB who," &c. ''' Tlte family vhna they coii»dei as 
usurpers." 

In some cases it may be deubtfiil, whether this prononn 
is property applied or Qot: as, "The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. " None 
of the company Kf^oin iie most atlectt'd, could cure him of 
the melanclioly under which he laboured." The word 
aequaivtaace may have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative uko, in 
this case, seeiuu to btf harsh : '.' A chitd-u/ia." It iB still 
more improperly applied to.aai«al99 '^A iake'frotpwnlcd 
by that (aviVv;bm nature has taaght-to "dip tbe vii^ In 
water." 

8. When the name of a person is used mtruly asa name, 
and it does not refer to (lie person, the |3rauoim u/iouLight 
not to be apptitd. " ft is no wonder if such a man did 
not sliine at the court of queMi ICIii^abetii, u/jn was but 
another name for prudence and economy." Better thus^ 

whose Dkme was. but afiothcr word -fop pnidcnc^,'&W 
The word uiAMr begiiie likewise to be restricted topereons; 
yet it is not done so generally, but that good writers, ewMi 
in prose, use it when speaking of things. The coaslruction 
is uotf however, generally pkastng, as we may see in the 
.following instances: « Pleasure, wAoie nature, &u." "Can 
evny production* it-hoae parts and wAose future" Stc 
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Tn one case, however, custom autlioi'isei iM to tiBe-veAieft» 
with respect to ptirsoiis ; and that is wh«i' we ^want to i'» 
tingutsb one persou of two, or a pantcular persou among ft 
idnuber 9{ otlim. We should Uiea.say, ■< If^kich of tbt 
tro," or " of them, is he or she i" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distuictlon of niim- 
ha, we soitietimes find an ambiguity in the use of it:^ as 
when we say, " The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate ;" we mean, ttie imitation rither of Christ, or of 
his (Kaciplea. . Hie accuracy and cleamess 6f the sentence 
ilepepd very m«(^' t^n the proper and determinate use 
•FthetcbltiveiEothatitmay readily pmeut Us antecedent 
to ^le mhid of the hearer or reader, witliout any ohscuri^ 
w ambiguity. 

10. Itta and if leta, are often, after Hhe manner of the 
French, used in a plural con5trvtcti<Hi, and by some of our 
best writers: as, "It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it ia the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader ;" " It is they tliat are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;" " It uas the 
heretics that first began to rail," Stc. ; " 'Tis these thait 
early taint the female mitid.'^ This liceDse in the con- 
struction of it it, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following tfintence, 
which is thereby made a very awltward one. "ItU won- 
derful the very few accidents, trhicb, in several years, 
happen from this practice." 

11. The interjections 0! Oh! aftd Ah! require the 
•bj active case of a pronoun in tiie first person after them ; 
-a^ H O me! Oh mcl 'Ah me!" But tiienominaUve ease 
in the second person : as, " O thou periecutor !" ** Oh ye 
hypocrites!" " O thou, who dwellest," Stc. 

The neater pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Ei^ 
lisb language, is firequently joined in explanatory sentencel. 
with a noun or prooona of the masculine or fanaiinne gcn-^ 
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der: as, « ft J;" " ft vma the man or warian lliat 
did it,".. 

The neuter prbnoBn it is sometknes otnittec) and under* 
stood f thug «esay, "A8a[>pean, as fullows;" for "Asit 
appears, as It follows;" and "May be," for "It may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry; as, "/( 
liappeocd 00 a summer's day " Who is it that calls ot} 
toe}" 

3d, The state or condition of any penon or thing : as, 
" How is it with you ?" 

3d, The tiling, wiiatever it be, that is tlie cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
tause; as, "We Jieaidhersay it was ftot^he;" "Tlia 
truth is, it was I that helped bet." 

BULK VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no npniinative potnes between it and th& 
verb: as, " The master tuAfftaught us ;" "The 
tyees wftick are- planted." 

When a noininatiTe comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by . some 
word in its own member of the sentence : as, 
** He who preserves me, to- wham I owe my being, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, is etcmah" 

. Enrcisss, p.SO. Key, p, 43. 

\n the lexr^ral ipember^ hf the last^entence, the relative 
)Krformsa diffeteat; office. ^ the first member, itmarkaL 
the agent ; in the. sec^d, it nibmits to the government of 
the preposition ; in the tinrd, it represents the possessor ; ' 
and in the fourth, the object of an action: and therefore it 
Dva^t be in the three difiereotcaacs* oorrespoodent-to tjbow 
ofTices. ■ " ' ■ 

yfbea both His antecedent and rdative becosie nonuoS'- 
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-tives, eicli to different verbs, the relative is the nominatire 
to tbe former, and Uie antecedent to the latter verb: aa, 

TYue pJdhsophy, U'hicii is the Qriiament of our nature, 
cans/fts more ill the love of our dutyi and tJie practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and ext^ive knowledge." 

A Jew instances of erroneous constniction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth nile. The three following 
refer to the first part. " How can we avbtd being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
tlieinselvi's our real friends ■" "Tliese are the men whom, 
you might suppose, were the au( hers of the ',vork:"-"lf 
yo'n were Iiert', you would find three or four, wliom yoM 
would say pas«cd their time agreeably :" in all Ihcse places 
it should be xvkn instead of ivltnm. The two latter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule: but the ^ 
student will reflect, that Jt is.not the nominative of the - 
■verb wltli which the relative is connected. The remaining 
examples rtfer'to the second part t)f the nile; ** Men of 
'fine talents are not always -the persons wlio we sliould 
esti-em." " 'I'he persona who you djspute with, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion." ' " Our tutors sure bur beitetactora, 
who we owe olwdience to, and who. 9Ught tu love." 
In these sentences, whom ^duld be used instead of 
who. 

I. When the relative pronoun is of the inlerrogatlvft 
kind, tlie noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as (hat which contains the question : as, 
" IHiOte books are these ?' They are John's" " If ho gaye 
^tliem to him > "OfttAom did yuMibuy themf Of 

a bo«*selIer; him Who livlis at the Bible and Crows." 
"■^i6o»didyoH see there? BAhAim^ind the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this'nile, by supplying 
the words which are understood in the answers, Thus, to' 
express the answers at large, we should say, " They are 
John's books." " We gave them to liim." " We bought 
there of him who lives, &c." " SVe sa« both him and the 
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iljopman."— As tlie relative pronoun, when xisc'l interroga- 
•lively, refers to the Eubseqiicnl word or phrase containing 
tiie aosver to the question, that' word or plinfse may .jiro- ' 
perljr be'tmned ihe tiibsi^ueia to the inferrogaUre. 

RULE vn. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different pcrBOiis, tlie relative and verU 
may agree in person witli either, atxordiiig to 
the liense : as,. " I am ttie man -who command 
you;" ot, '** I.aai Uie tttan.iu/io commands you,^^ 

ExeTcises, p, 81. Key, ^. -13. 
■Tlie form of the fii»it of the two preceding ^entpiires, cn- 
jsesses tlie iiioaiiiug ralher obscurdy. It would bi: more 
perspicuous to say; "I, who -command joti, am the 
man." •Ferlisps 4he diirem)ce of iiieaiitng, produced \ry 
«ferrlng the relative to different antecedents, will be more' 
evidi'ni to the learnet, in the following sentencts. *' 1 am 
tlie gutienil who gk-i-s the unlm lo-ilay "'lam tiie 
gtiit'ial, who .(^ite tlie ortlors tn-da^,' that is, " 1, vho 
.gite liiL' orders to-duy, am (he generLd." 

When ihe relative and the verb have been determined' 
to agree .with trither of (he preceding nominatives, that 
agreenieol must be .preservt-d throuehont fho sentence ; as 
in the following instance : " J am the Lord that iiuilcrth ' 
all tilings ; that siretclieth forth the heavens alone." - Jsa.- 
xliv. 24. Thus 4s -ooniisteilt : l^ie Lnrd, in the thifik. 
persoi^ IS the antecedent, and the'vcrb agrees wiUi the r«- 
3ativc in the tbicd.persoa : " I am Lord,- wluoh I^rd^ 
Or he ihat-^iakftk aH U>iug<." If J -wwe ' made the ante- ' 
cedent, the relative and wrb showld agree with it in the 
first person : as, " / am the Lord, tluii nmke all things, 
tluil stretch forLh tin; Jieaveiis alone." Hut should it follow ; 
" Tliat spreadetk abroad the earth by myself ;" there 
vould arise,a concision of perssns, and a manifest sulccism. 
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RQLE Vni. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun» 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or uoder- 
stood : asj " He is a good, as well as a wise man i" 

Fewarc happj/;" that is " person* :" 'TAiJisa 
pleasant walk that is, " 7'Ais walk is" kt. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number,, 
mth their substantives : as, "Tliis book, these 
books ; that sort, those sorts; another road, other 
roads." 

I. AinecTivs wNMim. 
A few instances of ttie breacl). of this rule aiehere exhi- 
bited, f I ba,ve ^lot travelied tWs tweiity yeais " theae 

twenty." " I am not recominendiitg tjiese kind of sulTet- 
ings ;" " this kind." " Those scl of booka was a vaUiiible 
present;" " lluit set." 

l.The w&rd means in the singular number, and the 
gttzases, *• By this means," " By that means " are used, by 
o.ur best and most correct vfriters ; namely, Bacon, Tiltot- 
son, Atterbury, Addisoe, Stefele„Pope, &c*. They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use,' that it would 
appear awkward, if not alTected^ to apply the old singular 
form, and. say. "By this.iH««; by that mean; it was by 

• ''*By^S^^meaMl,^MYl^■i^len the moie at Tunuga, being dred and liaijiucd 
with a lani match." Bactti. 

* And /Jit b OH adaiirable mam n irojjtove ivmi^o vlmie.'*-— " ^ Aat 
RUaw Owy have rendered their dnlr mH* difficult." ' .fiUatiaa. 

'** li renden at caielesa oT appMVinK miiMlf M to God, and by that miaiu 
Mcunng llie cominuance of bii KOiidneH>'W^A good thwMter, vhen esu- 
blialiad, ahoald nut be leaiedin aion.end, but empHqieduiziWi of dunf 
•liU further good." JUttbKry. 

■■^Viif.MMrtlieraichipiirin eidi other.'*— " He fy tiaf mtam pre- 
ier«a Ml<ttp«Ilorit^« AiHiiim. 
** Tout ^imi^^filj« HMD! ■rillwialil^fiwiL'*. SU*I». 
" By ihlt maai alone, ttieit greiieii obsadn vM) vaniilK" 
- -WtiA tMitm tM ptDfed the moil effeciual miaiu U ruin Ibe noble)." 

iMamSiaifl. 
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a mean ;" although it is more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy of the kngviage. " The word means (says -Priestley) 
lelodf^s; to the class of words, which-do not change their 
termination on account of number ; for tt is used alike in 
both numbers." 

The word amettds is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences ; " Though he did not succeed, he gnini*(l 
the approbation of {lis countiy; and with this amends he 
waa'content." Peace of mind is bn hsnoarable amends 
fat the saorifiees of -interwt" " In return, he received the 
thanks of his em^oyer^ and the present of a large estate : 
were araple<wic7id» for all his labours." " We haw 
described the rewards of vice ; the good man's amends arc 
of a dilTercnt n;itnr<"." 

itcan !K.arcfly hi: doubterl, tliat this wonl amends (like 
■the word maim) had formerly its correspoiifleut form in the 
singular number, as it is derived from the French amendtj 
though now it, is exclusively established in the plural fonn. 
If, therefore, it be alleged that mean should be applied in 
the singulai;i becat|se it is derived from tlie French moyettt 
the same kind of argument may be advanced in favour .of 
the EiBguIiw amende; and .the general analogy of the laa- 
guage may also be pleaded in support of it. 



« There It no mmiu of eaaping the peraeculiaii.'^— ^ Faith U nai onlr j* 
mMMt of aberloft but a principal act of obedieDce^' _ fir. feaMf, 

" }fe kkotcd uu .jnoney m necnuiy meam of maintalnine >nd increitins 

power." Iifrf l-yltrlloa'i Henry 11. 

" Jotin was 100 mudi iiilimidaled not to eralirjce t-~'cry miam sKv^iit'i for liis 
safety." Gil,l:„M-.. 

"l^itkii mm)w.BhQWld ftiiL"— " flj «(a«j of i*i^n««%*c late kinE, Sjc" 
,n , ** tinsitlf mti'Miif-MCUtlni i iluiolile peace." Hkbu. 

"Sf thit mtant lh«K was nothhig left lo ihaJ'ariiasieiit of iiebnd," Sec. 

Biacliiaxi. 

Dr. Ruhtrli^n. 

-"Bjp this means llic? bear wiui.vi [o iMdi '■Ji.T." harii. 
""JJjF this means the wrjili uf man was mjde lo luin asainst LIself." Dr.Bhir, 
"lA magMine, wNch Yat,t)f tiii BaiiHt,-carA»iazA, fcci**— "BiidSilsEcn^' 
•nU pnioure (beir fuod br mean of 0ie<r btaO* Dr. Talgi' 

H 
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Campbell, ui his " Philosophy of Rhctonc," has the 
follow iiig reiiiarlv on the subject before us : '■No persons 
of taste, wiil, I presume, venture so far to violate the, pre- 
sent usage, and conGequently to shock tlie ears of the ge- 
rierality of readers, as to say, *' By this mean, hy that 
mean." 

• LoTvth and Johnson seran to be against thc^ uiie of means 
in the singular number. They do not, ho\i ever, speak de- 
cisively on the .'point ; but rati!-!- ikibinu-ly, and if [lie 
Isnew that th^y were queslio;i;Ti;i: i ;niii"ni aLitliorities, as 
well as geueral prarlice. Tii.U i! ' y -..^-re not tlwidedly 
^aiiist the ;'.};|jlicaii'):i of till- v- ^ i: if> tlie singular num- 
h<'-y, appeiirs from tlii:ir own l;iii^ULigi;r Wliole sentences, 
whether simple or conipouiitl, piay become members of 
other sentences by, means of some additional ctmnexion." — 
Dr. Lowth's Introduction io English Grammar, 

" There is no otlier method of teaching that of which 
any one is- ignorant, but by vieans of soinetbiiig already 
liiiown." Dr. Johns6n. Idler. 

It is remarkable liiat inir present version of tlic Scriptures 
makes iiu use, as far as tin: Com|jik'r can liiscover, of the 
«onl mean; though there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use of means, m the sense and connexion con- 
tended for. " By this mains tliou shait have no portion 
on this side the river," iv. IS. " That by means of 

death," Sic^Heb. ix. 15. ■ It will scarcely be pretended,. 
that tiie translators of the sacred Tolnmes did not accurately 
understajid the English language; or that they wotrid have 
admitted one form of ibis voidr ^d rejected the otlier,. 
had not their determination been conformable to the best 
usage. ;iHi^ni))1 therefore to recover an old word, so" 

long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not 
likely to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is 
not attended witli any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
fi>nni* during its CQOtinuaoce, the st^dud of language; 
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especially, if, in Articular instances, this practice continue, 
-afEet objection and due consideration. Every conneuoa 
and applicatiqii of words and phrases, thus supported, must 
tlierefore be proper, and enlilled to respect, if not ex- 
ceptionable in a moral point of view. 

~ ' I — ' I I I I " si notet UMH 

"4ucin ]>cnesaibiuiani est, etjDS,etnaniulaquandi." I10K> 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
Aviating irom the general analogy ef the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
pjoper'and justiliable. Of llm liind are tiie following". 
" iV(*/ic of liiiniK-z/r varioil to c\prcsH ihe ,t!i-nder ;" and yet 
tinne ofigiiially sigiiilled nn one. " He Iniust 'j'^h-dW do the 
work:" lu;re, wiiat wa- at lics-t appmpriateil to the objec- 
tive, is now properly u^ed as tlie mmiiivJtive case. " You 
^ave behaved yourselves welt :" iu this example, the word 
you is put in the nuninativencase plural, with strict pr6<- 
prlfety ; though formerly it was confined to the objective 
case, ami i/c exclusively ii^ed for the noniiiialive. 

With respect to anomalies and varK'.lioii> of language, 
thus esl:iblisln'(l, it is thi; grai)i:iianaiiN !)U':iiii".3 to L,:)hiTiit, 
not tu P.-inoii^ii;ite. In prrtinacioii-ly op]r»sliij il;e deci- 
sion of iiropcr aiilUority, and contending tor ob^oiele 
modes of exprt^risioii, he may, indeed, display learning and, 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points that 
ZK suflicicntly clear -and decided ; btit he camwt -KA* 
Eonably liope either to succeed -in his aims, or tn assist the 
learner, in discovcriii); and respecting the true standard 
and principles of language. 

Cases \vhich custom lias left dubious, ^re mlainly within 
the granimarianV province. Here, iie may ri:ason and re- 
monstrate on the ground ofdcrivaliim, amUogy, and pro- 
jiriely ; and iiis rcusoniiigs may n-liiie and improve the 
iaciguage: but when .iinlLOiiiy ypi';:ks .out and decides 
the point, it were perpt^lually to u[l^ettIe Uie language, tt> 
•admit of cavil and del)ate. Auuiaalles then, under the 
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liniilation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the 
plainest aualogict:. 

Tlie reader vili perceive tlut, in (he following seiitences, 
the use of the word wiean in the old form has a very un- 
couth appearance; "By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." " He preserved iiis heallh by of 
exercise." " Frugality is one mem of acquiring a com- 
petency." They should be, " By meatia of adversity," 
kc. •" By meiHts of esercisBj" &c. " Frugality is one 
meatu;" &c. 

Good writers do Indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singidar nmnbcr, and in that number only, to 
wgnify mediocrity, niiddle rate, as, "Tiiis is a mean 
between tlie two extriMiK-i." Ikit in the sense of inslru- 
nentality, it has been lung disused by t!nj best authors, 
and by almost every writer. 

This means and iluit mvans should be used only when 
tijey refer to what is singular,; these means and those means, 
when they respect .plurals : as, "He lived femperatfly, 
and by this means preserved his healUi ;" The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; 
and by these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on tiiis article, that (he young student 
may be led to rellect on a point so important, as that of as- 
eertainuig the standard of propriety in the use of language. 
When two persons or Ihings are spoken of in a seo- 
tence> ikniJ there is occasion to mention then) again for the 
sake of'dlstinction, that is used in reference to the formo', 
and in reference to the latter: as, " Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but 
for that, man would be inactive; and but for this, he wouht 
be active to no erfd." 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, eve^p, 
Hlho', agree with the nouns, pronouns, and .vt^s, of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehosh- 
aphat, thekingof Judah.sateacAon^^Lthrone;" "Every 
tree ij knewn by its fruit !";ii9lesg_the plurEd nouo Qonvpy 
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a collective idea: as^ "JPwi^six months;" "£wr^ hun- 
dred years.'*— —The foirowitig phrases are exceptionable. 
" Let each esteem others better than themselves;" It onglit 
to be " kimxlf." - "The la»giiage shc«ild be both pcrspi' 
ciiOTis and correct: in proportion as either of thes»; two 
cjiialitii-f; an? wanting, the language is imperfect:" Ushoiild 
bf, '■ ix M aiiiiiig." " AViT// one of the letters bear regular 
dates, and contain proofs of at^achim-nl :" " bears a regular 
dizlr, and contains." " Ever// towH and village were burn-' 
ed^ everr/ grove and ever// tree were cut down:" "teas" 

burned, and uwcut davia.'^~ See the Key, p. 46; and the- 

Octavo Grammar, Sccohd etUiim; volume S.pase^Z2.'' 

Either is often used. improperiy, instead of mch: as,' 
" The king of Israel, and Jr^hoahaphat the king of Jtidah, 
art «'iA<r of thein^nr 4ii3 throne ;" " Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer," Each 
signifies botJi of them tAen distinctly or separately ; either- ■ 
property signilies oii^r the one -OT the Other of thtm taken - 
disjunctively. - 

Afthlg course of this vorle.'kinTe examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, wllh're- 
ipect to grammatical construction: but it may be proper tn ^ 
mnariEi that uotwithstanding -these verbal mistakes/ the 
Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammatical 
composition that we have in the- English language. The 
authority of several eminent grammarians might be ad- 
duced in support of this assertion; but it may besulhcient 
to mention only that of Dr. Lowtli, who says, J* The pre- 
sent traiisbition of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English hui-nage." 

[I. AH.lErTIVF.S. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improjierly applied as ad- 
verbs: as, " iiiiliiierent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor,;" iaste^dof "Indilfercntiybmiest; excellently wU ; 
miserably poor." " He behaved himself confijrmable to 
that great example ;" " confomuAly.'* "Endeavour to 
Uve hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" " stal' 
H3 
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"I can iipver Ihink sn very mean of him;'' 
'* meanly." " He describes this river agreeable to the 
common reading;" "agreeably." " Agreeable to my pfo- 
jiiise, I now write :" " agr^pal/^." " Thy .exceeding 
great reward :" When united to an adjective,, w adverb 
not ending in l;/, the word ejcenJ/qg: lias added to it:. - 
as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great "exceed- 
ingly wt'll, exceedingly more active :" but wlien-it is joined 
to an adverb or adici-tive. having that term [nation, the lif 
is Diiiitted ; as, " Sorao men tliink exct'ediiig t.ledrly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly "She ajijicared, on lliis oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely." " He acled in tliia business 
bolder than was expected :" " 'I'hey beliaved llie nobleslr 
because they were disinterested." They sliould have been, 
" tnare boldly ; most noA^."— The adjective pronoun suck- 
is often misapplied : as, '* He was soch an extravagant 
yaaag man, that he spent his wliole patrimony in % few . 
years:" it should be, "so exiravagant a yBong mm," 
"I never before saw such large trees:" "saw trees *», 
large" When we refer fo the species or nature of a 
thing, the word stick is property applied: as, "Such a 
temper is seldom found :" but wlit-n degree is signified, 
we use the word so: as, " So bad a temper is seldom, 
found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as ad^clives:.aSfe 
*• Tlie tutor addressed him in terms rathet warm, but 
suitably to his offence " amiable." " They were -seen- 
Vandering about solitarily and distressed ;" " soUtm-y'" 
" He lived in a manner agreeably to tlie dlctates^of reason 
and religion;" "agreeable." " The study of syntax should- 
l>e previously to that of punctuation ;" " prt vious* ." 

5. Double comparatives and f.iipei!ativcs should lie 
avoided: such as, "A worser conduct ;" "On lesser hopes;" 

A rriore serener temper " The most straitest sect';" "A' 
more superi.ir work." They should be, '* worse conduct 

* F<K Ibe nile ID deiennine wbeJwr an adjecilie or >o adverb i«1o b« 
wed, tee EneiUi &uraiie«, Sixltiati, or anj lubscquent, ctlUioa ,pt{e 140. 
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" less hopes " a more serene temper ;" " t\ie ttraitest 
sect " a superior work." 

fi. Adjectives that have In themselves a superlative sig- 
nification, do not properly admit of Uie supiTlative or com- 
pariilive form superadded; sucli as, " Cliief, eMreme, 
perfect, ri^hl, univer.-al, MqireiiK-j" ."vic. ; wi.ich ave some- 
times iiiii)ioi:erly ivritteu, ■' Chiefe=l , eMiviDLSl, perfeiiejt, 
righttst, most universal, mo^t jupreme," ficc. The follow-% 
ing expressions are therefore improper. " He sometime* 
claims admis:<ion to the chi^/est offices." " 'f !ie quarrel 
became so universai and natioiia] ;" ** A method' of^ 
attaining the tightest and greatest happiH^s." The • 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so ex&erae, ao universal, 
are incorrect ; because they imply that one thing is les»_ 
perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, which is not pos- 
sible. 

7, Inuceuracies arc often foiiriii in the way itt which ("he ' 
degrees of eompariioji are applied and consttued- The' 
following are examples of wrong construction iii this re- 
spect: " This noble nation hath, of all otiiers, udiiiir.cd' 
fewer corruptions." 'I'he word^i':;rr is here con-! rued 
precisely as if it were thesuperhitive. It should be, "This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than ajiy 
other." \Ve commonly say, " This is the v^eai;er of the' 
two;" -or, " The weakest of -the twoi" but the former is ' 
the regular mode of expression, because there are only two 
things compared. " The vice of cdvetousness is what enters > 
deepest into the soul of 'any other." " He celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of all others." &ot]i 
these modes of expression are faulty : we sliould nut say, 
" The best of any man," or, " The best of any other man," ' 
for " the best of men," The.seiileiices may be corrected 
by subsUtutipg the comparative in the room nf the super- 
lative. " The vice, ic. is what uniu/s d^eiier into the , 
soul than any other." f ' He celebrates, &c. as more perfect ' 
than any other." It is also possible to retain the superta- 
■ H4 
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tivei and reader the expression graDimaticaJ> " CovetouS' 
nes5« of all rices, enters the deepest into tlie soul." " He 
celebrates. Sec. as the nio't perfec* of ail chnrchiis." These 
sentenci^s contain other errors, against ■.viiirli it is proper 
tn cau[k>!i tlif IcannT. The worils diipc :■.'.:<] (hypcxt, 
being intended foi- iidverbs, should have hc<.'w man ih'epbj, 
vuut deeply. The phrases morepafect, and most perfect^ 
are Improper; because perfection admits of no degrees of 
comparistH). We may say nearer or nearest to periection* 
or more or less imperfect, 

8, In some cases, adjectives should not he separated frorw' 
their substantives, evtij liy words vviiich nioilify Uk ir mriin-- 
ing,*and malce but one sense willi tlieni : as, "A iar;;e 
enough number surety." It should be, " A number large 
enough.** "The lower sort of people are good enough ■ 
judges of one not very distant from them,'* 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : 
" A jeiwroiM man ;" " How amiafcfc a woman !" Thftin-, 
Gtances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fol- , 
lowing. 

)st, When something d<:;pends upon the adjective ; and, 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: as,, 
" A man fvncroii^ to his enemies ;" " Feed me v. itii food 
convenientiot me " A tree three feet tluck." " A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong;" " The torrent tumbling 
throXigh rocks abrupt," 

-id,',When the adjective is empbaticah as, " Alcxand^ 
theCreii/;" " Leivis the Bold;" "Goodness iiffinite^ 
"'Wisdom uasearcAoWe." 

3d, When sevend adjectives bdong to one substantive ; 
aii " A man just, wise, and charitable ;" "A woman mo- 
dest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4th, TYhen the adjective is preceded by an adverb: as* 
" A boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly mo- 
dest." 

5th, When the verb to he, in any of its variations, comes, 
between a cubitantlve and ap adjective, the 3<^ective may 
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frequently either prcceJe. or follow it : as, " The man is 
happy;" or, "happy is the man who makes virtue his 
choice;" " The iolerview wa& ikliglii/ul;" or,_ " deli^ttfkl 
"was the intenyiew." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of ■ 
a substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity of- 
ten renders. its possessor dtspicabU." In an exclamatory 
sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive; 
as, " How despicable does vanity often render its pos- 
sessor !" 

.There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the su^taative . 
immediately afterit: as, "Greatisthe Lord I justaRd. . . 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word is emphatically put aftet.a-nuni-i' - 
ber of particulars comprehended under it, •_' Ambition, ■, 
interest, honour, a/i concurred." Sometime:^ ^.Substantive,. . 
which likewise comprehends t!ie preceding particulars, is- 
used in conjunction witli this adjective: as, " Ri)ya]ists, 
republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, alt . 
parties, concurred in the illusion," . 

An adjective pronoun, in the pliiral number,, will some- - 
times properly associate with a singular noun: as, *' Our 
de^re, your intention, their resignation." This association ^ 
sppliesrather to things, of an istcllectua] nature, than to» .■ 
those whteh^are corporeal.. U &>rms an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one- com- 
poimded -word, whence they often take another adjective,, 
and BoriK'times a thii-d, and so on: as, " .Aji old man ; a,- 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 

Thougb- tin: adjective always relates to a substan- 
tive, it is, in many instances, put as if it were abso-- 
lilte; especially where Ih'; noun has been mentioned, 
htfore, .or is easily undei-stood, though not expressed ; as,. 
" l oftea survey the green fields, aa I am- very fond o£. 
green;" "Thewise^ the virtuous, the honoured, famed,, 
aad .-great," that is> " gersons ;" " The twelve," that 
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" apoatlest" " Have compas^on on tlie poor; be feet to" 
the lane, and eyes tci-the Mhid." 

Sub^atives areaftenii6eil as adjectives. lathiicase, 
the word lo used is 'sometime^ uncoimected with 'tlie sab- 
standve to which it relates ; sbiiietimes connected with it 
by a hyphen; and so mclinies joined to it, bo as to make tJie 
two words coalesce. Tlie total sepatation is proper, when 
either of the two words is long, or when they cannot be 
fluently pronounced aa one word : as, an ndjective pronoun, 
a silver watch, a stone cistern ; tlie iij phen is used, when 
both the words are short, and nre readily pronoanced as a 
single word: as coal>-mlne, coru-tnill, fruit-tree; the words 
coalesce, whenthey are readily pronounced together; have 
along establisfaed'association; and are in frequent use : as, 
htMieycomb; gingerbread, inkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adj^dthre joined to it: a*;, "The chief good f ' 
'* The vast immense of spyrc." 

When' an adjective has a prepo-^ition before it, the sub* 
stantive being iniders(ot)d, it takes the nature of an adverb^ 
and is considered as an adverb : a«, " In general, in parti- ■ 
cularj in haste," &cc. ; lliat is, Generally, particularly, 
hastily." 

■ Enmo was formerly used as the plural of enough : but it 
is now obsolete. 

TtULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, indivittiuilly or collectively: 
as, " A chrisiian, an iniidel, a score, a thousand." 

The tiefinite articlo the may agree with nouns 
in the bin<rular and plural number: as, •* The 
garden, the liouses, the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct r.ature; as, *' Gold is corrupting j 
the aea u-gceen ; aiion is bold." 

' ExerciSea, p. 86. Keyj p. 49. 
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It is of the nature of iioih tlip arlicles to (Iclcrmine or 
liiiiit the thing spoken of. A cleli'niiinc^ if to be one single 
IhinR of tiic kirul, li-aving it vlill mirt-rtaiii whi-.-h : ihe cl<- 
termincs which it is, or of many, which tliey arc. 
• The following passage will serve as an example of tho 
different uses of a and the, and of tht force of the sttbstan- 
tire without any article. " Man was made fas sodety,' 
and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a naur 
will naturally entertain a more jiarticular kindn^s for the 
tnen, #ith whom he has the nio-it frequent intercourse ; and 
enter into a still closer union wilh the vian whose fciiipoi' 
and di^positkiii suit htst with hi'; own." 

As tl>e artich's are soiofliiiR's nii-;:qiplit-d, it may he of 
ionic list; to exhibit a fow instance-, : " And I perscoiiti-J . 
this way imto the di'alh." 'i'lio ajio^tli; ilocs not mean any 
- particular sort of death, but death in general : the de£nite> 
article therefore is improperly used : it oug^t ta lie " vote 
death," without any.^icle' 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, js eome, he will guide, 
you into all truth that 19, aecordiug totjiis tnnsli^on, 
" intq^ll troth whatsdevep, into truth of all kind*;" very 
different from the meaning of (he evangdist, and from the 
original, " into all f/ic truth ;" lhat is, " into all evange- 
lical truth, al) trill li necessary for yon to know. 

" Wlni hi-taks a iniUcrily i.poim «lu-i l?" it ought to be 
" the wiioi'l," Urfcd as an instrnnient for the parlicnlar pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty lialh given 
reason to a roan to be a llglit unto iiim:" it should Rtther 
be, " to maw," in general. " This day is salvation come' 
to this house> forasmuch as he also is tlx son of Abrahajn :" 
it ought to be, " a son of Abfaham." ' ' ' 

These remarks may serve to show Hie great importance 
ofthc proper use of (he article, and the excellence of (he 
English language in tliis rcipecl which, by means of it> 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
GtgniGcation of coiiimon names. , 

1. A nice distinction of the sense ^ sometimes njadc lay 
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tke use or omission of the article a. If I say; " He be- 
Iiaved with a little reverence my meaning Is positive.. 
If I say, " He behaved with little reverence ;" my mean- 
ing is native, And tliese two are by do means the same,, 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the: 
sake of (his distinction^ wliich is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety of tlie article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, " Thwe were few men 
with iiim;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
tiiem as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; " There 
were a few men with him 1 evid^tly intend to make 
the most of them. 

S, In genera), it may be sl^fficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two word? m the anint: construction ; though! 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. " There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which hfe- 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." lb 
might have been " of the night and ^ the day." And, for 
sake of emphasis* ve often repeat the article in a series, 
of epit&ets. **■ He hoped that this title- v»Bld secule him. 
aa ample and an independent authority."' 

3. In common conversation, and in familial" style, wa- 
(requently omit the articles, which might be inserted witt 
propriety in writing,, especially in, ?k, grave styJe. " At, 
worst, time might be gained,by this expedient." " At Vie 
worst," would hav£ been betier in, this place. "■ Give me- 
here John.Baptist*s head.." There woaltL have be«j more; ^ 
dignity in saying, " John &e Baptist's head.:" or,. " The.- 
bead of Joljji the &iptist.'' 

The article f/ie has sometimes a good effect in distinguish- 
ing a person by an epithet. " In the history of Hienry tiie 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding, 
him the great man." " I own I am often surprised that he 
dieuld b^ve txe«l£<l so toldl^f,, a man. so n^itih the e^nU«> 
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Tilis aiticlo is often clegaiiily pat, after tlie manner of 
tlie French, for the pronoun pussessivt;: as, " He looks 
him full in the face;" tliat is, " in Aw face." " In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground i** 
that is, '* tkeir foreheads." 

We sometimes, according tn the ^ench manner, repeat 
the same article, when Ibe adjective, on accoupt of any 
clause depending upon it, is piit after the substantive. "Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, a com- 
raouweallh is a constitution tfte most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." " With such a specious title 
as that ot blood, which with the mult itudtus always a claim, 
tie strongest, and t!ie most easily comprehended." " They 
are not themeiiintlie nation (/iemost dilTicull to he replaced." 
RULE X. 

One substantive govcfns another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or ganitive case i 
as, " My fathei-'s house Man's happiness}" 
" Virtue's reward.'* 

Esetcise^ p-W. Kef, p. St. 

Vfhea the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as 
tkefirst, there is no. variation of case : as, "Georgeiking 
of Great Britain^ elector of Hanover," &c. ; Ponipey 
contended with CEEsar, the greatest general of lus time ^ 
" Religion, the support of adversity, adijrns prosperity." 
Nowns thus circumstanced are said to be in ajiposition to. 
each other. The intepposition. of a relative and verb wiU 
sometimes break the construction: as, " Pompey con- 
tended with Ca;sar, u-ko was the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word generai is in the nominative case, 
gorerned by note 4^undeE auKE XK 

The proposition qf joiied to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive- case.,' It is «ily so, when the 
expression can be converted intd the regular fbna of the 
possessive ease. We can say, " The reward of virtue," 
and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say, 
«' A crown of gold," we caanot convert the expression' 
iato the possessive case, and say, " Gold's crovtn," 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well us nouns, in the 
possessive cape r as, " Every tree is known by itj fruit 
" Goodness brings U-i reward ■," " Thitt do5k is mine." 

The genitive /If is ofleii improijerly used for 'tU or it ia : 
as, " hs my book :" instead of " It is my book." 

Tlic pronoun Ms, wlicu detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun: as, "This 
composition is his." " Whose book is that ?" " His.'! If 
we used the noun itself, we should say, *' Tliis composition 
isJohn's." "\Vhose book is that f" "Eliza's." TTiepo- 
sition will be still more evident, when ^ve considerthat botb 
the pronouns intlie following sentences must have a similar 
tonstniction : " Is it htr or his honour that is tiirninlied i" 
" It is not has, but his." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being 
understood: as, " I called at the bookseller's," that Is, 
"'at the booksellei-'s shop." 

1. If ■I'.-vurai nouns rome together in the genitive case, 
the apostropiie with s is annexed to tlie last, and under- 
stood to the rest: as, " John and Eliza's books:" " 'I'his 
was 'my father, mother, and yncle's advice." But whgn 
any "words intervene, ptfrhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign'of the possessive should be annexed to 
each: as, "They are John's as well as Eliza's books;'* 
" I had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothe- 
cary's assistance." 

2, In poetry, (he additional s is fret^ucntly omitted, '^ut 
the apostrophe retained, in-tke. ^me manner as in subr 
fitautivcs of the plural number ending in.s: as, "The 
wratji of Peleu^ son," This seems notsoallowa^e in prose; 
whjch the- foUowmg erroneous examples will'-demonstrate j 
" Moses', minktarj'f "Phii^ebas' wife?" " Festus came 
into Felix* room." " Hieee- answers were made to the 
witness' questions." But ia-c«se»'Whh:h would give too 
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much of the hissing sound* or increase the diificnlty of 

pronunciation, the Omission takes place even in prose: as, 

" For righteousness' sake;" " For conscience! sake." 

3. Little cxplanatorj- circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which' 
usually foUo\vs it; as, " She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she Called him, excellent understanding." It ought to' 
be, " the excellent utitlcr-taiKling of the fanner, tis she 
chilled liim." 

4. WI-.i-n a iL-iiluiK-e cDii.i.ls of U'rm<'=\gmfy\:i- a name 
and ail oriici-, or of any ■■\|iici^iiiijs iiy \i liicii inif; \y.irt Is 
de3cri]ilive or (.xpl.inalory uf the oHkt, it iiuiv iicca-ion 
some doubt to which of ilium the sign of tlie genitive case 
should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
tliem both. Thus, some would say; " I left the parcel at 
Smith's the bookseller;" others, ''' at Smith the booksel- 
ler's and perhaps others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." 
The fint of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
tlie ca5e sueuis to be k-ss dubious ; as, " I left iiie parcel at 
Smith's, tin; bookseller ant! stationer." But as this subject 
requires a little further explanation to make it intelligible 
to the learm r:', we shall add a few observations tending to 
unfold its princLiiles. 

A phrase in wliich the words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the conclirsion, 
necessaril; requires th^ genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase: as, •* Whose prerogative is it? It is the king of 
Great Britain's;" *' That is the duke of Brldgewater's 
canal ;" " The bishop of LandafF's excellent book 
" The IxM-d mayor of London's authority;" "Tlie cap-, 
tain of the guard's l.iALse." 

When words in apposition follow each oth'er in ''quick ' 
succession, it •sco-m aUo most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation; especially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : ay, 
"The emperor Leopold's;" ''Dionysiiis the tyrant's;"" 
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•* For David my temm^s sake ;" " Gire me Jolm the- 
Bi^tisfs head ;" " Paul the ajpostl^s advice." But When* 
a pause is proper, and the governing noun aoi expressed r 
and wlien the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
•appears to be requisite thai the sign should be applied to 
the first gL'uitivc, and uiidei'atood to the other: as, " I re- 
side at lord Stonnoiit's, my old palrou and benefactor i" 
" Wiiose glory did he ciiiuiatef He emuiatod Ca'sar's, the 
greatest general of anjiquity." In the following sentences, , 
it would be very awl^ward to place the sign, eitiier at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone: " These psalm? are David's, the king, priest, and. 
prophet of the Jewish people;" **We staid a month at* 
lord Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, aod the. 
friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case may 
very properly be understood at the end of these members,^ 
an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common . 
eonstiuctiou in our language; as tlie h^arner will see by. 
one or two examples: " They wished to submit, but he; 
did not ;" that is,. " he (Ud not wish to sidmiit " He said'. 
' it was their concern, hut not his ;" that is, " not his earn-- 
cent." 

If ve annex the sign, of the genitive to the end of the last' 
clause on^, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted,, 
and thatthecoDnectingcircurastanceiBplaced too remotely, 
to be either pospicuoua or agreeable: as^ " Whose glory 
did he emulate?" " He emulated Cisar, the greatest 
general of aiiti,jtdt>/s "These psalms are David, the ■ 
king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish peoptt's." It is 
inucb better to say, " This is Puui's advice, _tiie christian, 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than,. " This is 
Paul the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentilei^ 
advice." Onthe.other hand, the application of the geni- 
tive sign to both or all of thenounsinapposittou, would be- 
generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases- 
incorrect; as, '* The emperor's Leopold's;" " Kin^s- 
Qeorje^s-." *' Charles's the second's;!'' " The parcel was- 
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left at Smith's, thi; bookseller's and stationer's." The 
rules which we have endeavoured to elilcidatq, will pre- 
vent the inconventence of both these modes of expression ; 
and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and cODatsteot 
vith the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive ha?: often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that fte daily make mure use of the particle of to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in ' 
the following sentences, hi which tbts method has not been 
taken. "The general, in the army's name, published a 
declaration." ''The conimons* vote." ''The Lords* 
house." " Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition.'* It were certainly better to say, In the name 
of the army;" "The votes of the commons;" " l"hc 
house of lords " The coiulhioa of the kingdom." it 
is also rather har^h td use two English genitives with the 
same substantive; as, "Whom lie acquainted with the' 
pope's and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

W« sometimes meet with three substantiTe&dependent on 
one another, and- connected by the preposition of applied ' 
to each of them: as, " The seventy of the distress of the 
son of the king, touched nation ;" but this inode <rf ex- 
pression is not to be recommended. It would be better to- ■ 
say, " The severe distrws of the king's son, touched th« 
nation." We have a striking instance of this laborious 
mode of expression, in the following sentence: "Q/"some 
«/tbe books o^each ^tbese dasses q/'Uterature, a catalogue 
will &e given at the end of the work." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the pTcpositiou of; as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless wi; throw the sen- 
tence into another form, this method is abmliitely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most imporlaiit 
of the relations expressed hy the geiiitive case; for the ex- 
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pressions, " Tliis picture of my friend," and " This pic-' 
ture of my friciid's," siigiiest very different ideas. The 
latter only is that of property m the strictest sense. The 
idea 'vouldj doubtless, be convey^ In a betto* manner, by 
saying, " This picture bdonging-to my friend." . 

When this" double genitive, as some grammarians term it, ' 
is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially iii a 
grave style, it is generally omitted. Exeept to prevent am- 
biguity, it SL'enis to be allowable only in cases which sup- 
pose the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kiiid. 
Iii-the expressions, "A subject of the emperors;" "A 
sentiment of niy brutiier's more Liian one subject, and 
«ne sentiment, are supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated,, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive, except as before men- 
tioned, fihould not be used: as, " Thb house of tbe.go-- ■ 
vernor is very commodious;" " The crown of the king 
was stolen;" "That privilege of-the scholar vras never, 
abused." (Sec page id.) But after all that can be said for 
tliis double genitive, as it is termed, some grammarians 
think that it would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, 
and to give the sentiment anotlier form of expression, > 

7. When an entire clause of' a sentence, b^twing witl^ 
a partidpleiof the-present-tens^is used as oneuame, brto * 
«xpras one idea or circumstance, Ihe noun on which it de- 
pend* may be- put -in the-geniUve casej thus, instead of 
saying, - " What is tlie reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily?" that is, " What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily r" we ni:iy say, 
and perha])s ought to say, " What is the reason of this 
person's dismissing of his servant so hastily?" Just as we 
say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission 
of his scrvantJ" So also, we say, " I remember it being 
reckoned a great exploit;" or more properly, "I remember 
its beuig reckoned," &c. The fi>llowing sentence is correct 
and proper:' "Much uriUde^iendon the ^^iTj compomg', 
but more on kis reading freqXieutly." It would not be ac~ 
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curate tosny, " Much will depend on the pupil composing;," 
Sec. Wt; also [imperlj say ; " Tins wiH be tlie ellect of the ' 
plan's composing fre(]iii;iitly ;" instead of, " 0/ the pupil 
composing frequently." 

• RULE Xi. 
Active verbs govern the objective case: as, 
" Truth ennobles her;" " She comforts uitf;** 
*' They support lis;" " Virtue rewards her Jot- 
lowers,''* 

Exercises, p. fl. Key, p. 54. 
In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject; 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, .de- 
noting the object, follows. tbe-verb active; and it is the. 
order diat determines the case in imaa} ^ J^exander- 
conquered the Peniam." But the pronoun having, a pro-* 
per form fiw each (rf -those cases/ is sometimes, wJien it is' 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, wlien 
it is in tlie nominative case, follows the object and verb V 
as, " If'liom ye igiiorantly M'orship, Aim declare I unttr 
you," 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the fol- 
lowing instances: " Who should I esteem more than the 
urise and good?" " By the character . of those- who you' 
choose for your friwidB, your own is. likely ta be formed."" 
" Those arc the peisoM who he. thought true to bis in- 
terests." " Who should I see the other day but my old; 
friendf" " Whosoever the court favours." In all these 
places it ought to be xi-Imn, the relative being governed in 
tlie objective case by tlie verbs " esteem, choose, thought," 
&c. " He, who under all proper circumstances, has tlie. 
boldness to speak truth, clioose for thy friend ;" It should 
be " Mm who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. *' He sleeps; they muse," &c. are not transitive. 
Tbey are, therefore, not followed by an objective Case, sp&- , . 
cifying theobject of an acUoa. But when Uiis case,.ar an 
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object of acfinn, comes after such verba, though it may 
carry tlie appearance of bi;iiig govcrin.-il by llieiii, it is af- 
fected by a prepositioji or some other word uiidcrstoodi 
as, " He resided many years [tbat is, for or during many 
years] in that street ;" "He rode several miles [that ig^ 
/or or (/iroif^A (lie space of several miles] on tliat day;" 
" He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] rji great tor- 
ture." In the phrases, " To dream a dream," " To live 
a virtuous life," " To run a race," " To ^IJt the horje,^^ 
" To dance the child/' the verbs cerlainl; astmne a. 
transitive form, and may Dot, in these cases, be impro- 
perly denominated transUjve verbs. 

1 . Some writers, however, use certai» neuter verbs as ifi 
they were transitive, ptiUing after them the objective cam^ 
agreeably tothe French coiutniction of reciprocal vabtt bufr 
this custom li M fmreEgn to the idiom of the EngUsii tongue*. 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The follow- 
ing are some instances of this pracUce. '* tiepeatit^ lilin 
of his deeigo." " The king soon found reason to repent 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." " Tlie 
popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
subject." " The nearer his successes approached ium to 
the throne." " Go Jiee thee away into the land of Judah.'* 
" I think it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie clia- 
rities," &c. " They have spent then- whole time and paiiw 
to agree the sacred .witb the pro&ne cl^rcmology." 

S. Actife Verbs are BCmneUmes as improperly made neuter; 
38> '* I mUstpremt'K with three circumstances." " Those 
that think to in^ratbOe with- Iiim by calumniating me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having 
_in some degree the nature of the jiassive, it admits, in 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some , 
sort of motion, or change of place or condition: as, " I an» 
come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." The fol' 
lovring examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in- 
giving the neuter verbs a passive fiwmiinstead of an actis* 
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■one. ■ " The role of our holy reUgion, from "lAich we or* 
infinitely atoerved." " The whole obligation of tliaf law 
and covenant tuos also ceased." *' Wliose iiuniber 'Waa 
Dowornottntedloiluiee hundred." "This maresdial, upon 
some discontent, was eidered into a conspiracy against his 
master." " At tbeend of a campaign, when half tlw men 
art deaerteU or ktUed." It should be, "have swerved, had 
■ceased," Soc, 

4. Hif verb to be, throagh aTl Its variations, has the same 
case after it, as that which next precedes it : " lam be 
whom they invited;" *' It may be (or might have been) 
lie, but it cannot be (or could not have been) ■"/(■is 
impossible to be thcij;" "rt seems to have been fie, who 
coiiductt'd hiiHsflf ao wisely " //appeared lo be s/ie that 
transacted the business;" " I imderstood it to be him 
■" I believe il to have been tlwm;'" " We at lirst took it to 
he her; but were ai'tcrwards convinced tliat it was not 
she:' " He is not lhe.pers'.)]i ttho it Eci-ined ]ie was." He 
is really the .person who he.;ippeared to lie." " She is 'not 
OBjV; l!ie woniaii. wkoiiL they represented her to have beejj." 
■*'-Jf^h^n do -yon fancy /"'w to ber" By these examples, it 
appears: that this sitbstanlive verb has no government of 
-^se, but seryes, in all its Jbrm^, as a conductor ito the 
. cases; so that the two cases which, in the construction of 
, the sentence, are t!ie next before and after it, mu«t ahva\s 
be alike, ■ Perhaps this subject will he more inti'lligliile to 
. tlie learner, by observing, -that the words iii the cases pre- 
ceding and foUowini; the verh to be, may he said to be in 
Hjiposilion to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I un- 
derstood it to. he him," the words .it bnd hijii are in appo-' 
sitioii; that is, ". they refer to the same thing, aiid^ce.iQ 
the same case." 

The following sentences cpiit^n ideviatjons from the 
rule, and exhibit the prgnoun jn a. wrong case: -" Jb might 
have been Aim. but there is no proof of it " THough I 
was blamed, it could not have been me;" ""I saw one 
whom I took to be slie;" " She is the person wkol under- 
stood it to have been " ^/w do you tbiiik me to be i'* 
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" ff'hnm do men 5ay tliat 1 am?" " AiiJ nhom think ye 

■that 1 am?" Sec i!w Odir.-o Grcmmar. 

, Passive verbs wliiuh signify nainini^, &c. Iiave the same 
case belbre and after thoiii: as, " He was tailed Ca-sar; 
She was nanieil Fencflope ; Homer is styled tlie prince of 
poetsj Jain^ was crated a duke ; 'I he general was aaiuted 
emperor: Thcprofeisat-wasaiipohited tutortotbepijiice'^." 

5. The auxiliarj/rfgovernstlieobjecUveoase: as, "Let 
Aim beware^' " Let us judge candidly," " LBtMem-DOt 
presume ;"■ '* Let George study liis iessan." 

RULE XII. ■ 
. One verb governs another thatfollowsit, ot de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, Cease 
to do evil ; learn lo do well " Weshoiild be pre- 
pared to roidfi- an arcnniit of nur :i(:ti<iiis." 

The preposition /c;,tlioii^li generally used before 
the latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as', 
*^ I hear^ him say it;" instead of ^* to say it." 

Exercisers, p- 94. Key, p. 56. 
The verbs which have commonly otiier verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign tn, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, heafj feel; arid also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary; ajid perhaps a few otiicis: as, " I bade 
Jiini do it;" " Ye dan; not do it;" "'l saw him do it ;"- 
" I heard him say it/' " Thoii letlest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of ihe 
infinitive, mood, where "it is distingnished b^ Italic cha- 
racters, is superfluous and improper. " I have observed 
Home satirists to use,"- &c. " To see so many to make so 
little conscience of so great a sin." " il cannot but be a 
. deliglitfiil spectacle to God and angels, to see a young per- 
son, besieged by powerful temptations on every side, to ic- 
qiiit himself gloriously, and rc^oll:^l■ly to hnld out against 
the most violent assaults; to behold oiu: in tiie prime and 
Jlower of his age, that is courted by pleasures and honours, 
by the devil, and alt tiic bewitching vanities of the world* 
to reject all these, aiid to cleave steadfas tly unto Gpd." 

•See Enjliah EKicisw iSibediu p. !13. 'Mic ^^lle. . , 
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This mood-has also heeii iiiipropeily used in the follow- 
ing places: " I am not like other mt'ii, Co envy the ta- 
lents.! cannot reach." " Grammarians have denied, or at 

^ least doubted, lljem to be geimiue." ** That all our d^nga 
may be ordered by thy goveniaiice, to do always what is 

■ righteous in thy sight." 

The infiiiitiv-e is frequently governed by adjectives, 
substantives, and participles : as, " He is eager to leam;" 
" She- is worthy to be loved;" "They have a desire to 
improve;" " Endeavouring to persuade," 

The infinitive mood has miich of the nature of a suhstaji- 
live, expressing the action itself which the verb signffies, 
as the participle has the niilurt: of an adjective. Thus the 
infinilive mo^d does the oHicc (if a sii!)st:iriti\e in dilFerent 
cases: in the nominative ; as, " To yj/(/^( Is pleasant:" in 
the objective: as, " Boys love lopfoj/;" "Fur to ti^V/ is pre- 
sent with me; but fo perform th;it which is good, I find not." 

The inlinitivc mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently on the rest of the sentence, supplyiug'the 
place of the conjuncticoi that ^sHh the potential mood: 
as, "To confess thetruth> I *as in fiiult;" "To begin 
with the first;" " To proceed;" ** To conclude;" that js. 

That I may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 
In the use of words and phrases which, in point 
of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
roliitioii should be observed. Instead of saying, 
'* The Lord kalh given, and the Lord hath taken 
away should say, '* The Lord gave^ and the 
Lord hath iaken away." Inste&d of, " I remember 
-the family more than tweoty years it should be, 
** I have remembered t^e family more than twenty 
years." 

Exerciaes, p. 95.- Key, p. 57. 
It is not easy to give particular rules /or "the mwiagement 
of the moods and tenses of -verbs withcespect tooneanv 
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Ifter, so that they may be proper and consistent. The 
best rule tlial can be given, is this very general one, " To 
observe w!int Ihe sense necessarily requires." It may, 
iiowever, be of w^c (o give 3 few examples of irregular 
const ruction. " The last iveek I intended to have uritten," 
is a very common phrase; the iiifinilive being in the past 
time, as wella-s llie verb which it follows. But it is certainly 
yrrong: for iiow long soever it now is since I thought of 
wiling, *' to writr" was the n present to mn, and must still 
fee considered as preseiit, when 1 bring back tliat time, and 
tlw thougUtB of it. It ought, therefore, to he, " The last 
weoli t intended to write." The following sentences are 
also erroneous: " I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly -was their 
interest, to have interposed their good offices." *'Thi;re 
were two circiimstauees which made it necessary for them 
to have lost no lime." " History jjainters would have found 
it diilicult to have inreniid such ii species of beiugii." They 
miglit to be, " to inlerpoie, to lose, to inTcjit." " On the 
morrow, because he siiould Ime known the .certainty, 
wherefore be was accused of the Jews, iie loosed him." It 
ought to be, " becmise he xt-oidd know," or rather, " being 
willing to know." , " The blind man said mto hxm, JiOrd, 
that I migid recdve my sight." " \fhy any means I migld 
attain Auito the resurrection .of the -tU'ad ;" " nwy," in both I 
places, would have been better. " From liis biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with great atten- 
lioni" "to htivc studied," &c. " I feared that I should 
have lost it, before I arrived at Ihe city ;" " slwuld lose it." 
" 1 bad rather walk;" It should be, " I itoifW rather walk." 
" It would have afforded me no -satisfaction, if I could per- 
form It:" it should be, " if 1 coidd laive performed it;" or, 
" It would afford me no .satisfaction, if I_co«/d perform it." ' 

To preserve.conSisteucy iH the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the snlijunjctiM mood, the present and im- 
perfect tenses often carry with Ihem.a future s^nse ; apd ■ 
that the.auxi1iaries ahsnld-oaA would, in the iinpcrfix:t<times> 
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are liseil lo express the present and fiitiwe ai well as llie 
jiast : for which see page $3. 

i. It is proper further lo observe, that verbs of tlie iiili- 
iiitive mood in the following form ; " lo write," " to be 
writiflg," and " to be written," always denote something 
taniemparary with the lime of the governing verb, or sub- 
leguetU to -it t but when verbs of that mood are expressed a.% 
billows ; " To have been writing," " to have written," and 
"to have been written," tliey always denote soniethintr 
-ontecfffient tothetirae of the goveniini; verb. This remark 
is thought to be of importaucc ; for if duly attended to, 
it will, in most cases, be suflicieiit to ttiiect us in the rela- 
tive application of these lenses. 

Tlie following sentence is properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : " I found him better than I expected to find 
liim," " Evpectod to liave found hfln," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and tosense. Indeed, all verbs expresuve 
nf hope, desire, intentjon, er command, must invadabl jr 
be foltawed by tfie present, and not the perfect ofihe infi- 
nitive. Every pcrfoii would perceive an error in this ex- 
pression; " It h !(ni<^ cilice I commanded YAmtahace done 
it:" Yet " e\p<-rted \o havf J'ouml," is nfl better. It is ns 
iclcar that Wvi finding must be posterior to the expectatu.n, 
as that t!ie obcdieiive ainst he posterior lo Uie com maud. 

In the sentence which follows, tiie verb is with pro- 
priety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood; 
■" It would have afforded me great pleasure, as of;en as I 
reflected upon it, to Jtave been the messenger of such 
-intelligence." As the message, in this instance, was antc- 
■cedent to the pleasure, and not -contemporary with it, the 
verb expressive of thp message nmst denote that antece- 
dence, by being in the perfect of the iniinUivc. If the 
message and t!ie pleasure Rati been referred to as cnnteni- 
jorary, the subsequent verb would, with equal pro- 
priety, have been put in the present of ilie iiiliii;tivo : as, 
It would have aHorded me great pleasure, to be the 
'UeseengK of such iutelUgeoce.'" ki the former Instance, 
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llie phrase in question is equivalent to these words ; "ff I 
had Urn (lie nie-senger ;" in (he latter instance, to Ihisex- 
priJision ; " Iitiiig llie nussenper." — For a Turilier disciis- 

bioii of siibjicl, s<'e •huTinljlf, edition of the K<-y lo ihe 
J'^MTci-^c-:, ||. ''< '■, and ihi: Ocljvn GiMminar, K.UI.K X TJI. 

li is propvr lo iaioi-ni the Ifarncr, tli:it, in ordLT lo ex- 
lores'! liif ]!Li-t lime wilh till' (k'Tctfive vrib wigln, the per- 
IlvI of tin; iiiliiiilLvc must s iisi-J ; ai, " Jle ought 

tfi have dimr d.'' When kv. use (his vor!>, tlild is the only 
possible wav to distinguish liie pait irum the present. 

Ill supi>or( of the positions ailvaiic ed iijuler this rule, we 
cau produce the seutLineiils of eniiueitt grainmarians ; 
amongst vliom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, wlio streniiously maintain, that 
the governed vuib in I'lr iuiinllivu ouplil lo bii in ihe past 
tense, when ilio m-: 'i m lii' li emrrijs il, i-. in liu' [ia^l lime. 
■Jhcugh ihiscaM:-;! bo adinilii'd, in iiislaiirts \'.iii(h 
are oHiliovtrli-.i «ii.U-r this nil.-, or in aj.y instji>i-cs of 
a t!ir,iil;;r Jialiirc, Uivn: cm hv no cliv.il;! ibat, in 

many cases, in v, Iiicii llie Ihin;' refeiTcd to prei-ed.;ci tlie' 
governing wrh, it would be proper and allowable. We 
jiiay say ; " I'Vom a conversation I once had witJi him, he 
apjKared to have studied Hmner with great care and 
judgment." It would be jiroper also to say, " From Iii^ 
conversation, \ic appears to have studied l\omGi great 
care and jiKlgmeiil ;" " That iiiihap,py man is supposed lo 
iave dhd bv vioU'nc," '1 liuse examples are not only con- 
sistent wilh our riili', but they ron/irm and illustrate it. 
It is the ii'use of the goveruing verb only, (hat marks what 
is called the j'^)'!n]iili' time ; (he tense of the verb governed, 
jnarks solely its relative time with respect to Ihe other. 

To assert, as some writers do, tliat verbs in the inlinllive 
mood have, no tenses, no itlalive distinctions of present, 
past, and -fitttiirej is iiiconsisteiilwitb just grammatical views 
of tlie subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own.. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 
ivhether present, pa^t, or future, the governed verb in the 
infinitive Always respects that period, and its time is cal- , 
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nthited Iriiiii it, Tim;, the liine of the infinitive may be 
befi.iiL', aflLT, oi- lliL" ^iisxw as, llie lime of tlie governing 
verb, Btcordiiig as llie thijig M^iiilied by (lie iiifuiitive is 
. supposed to be before, after, or present with, llie thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, tiierefurc, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned ta verbs of the itifiDilive 
mood. The point of tirtie from which thejr arecomputedj 
is of ao consequence ; since present, past, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. 

\Vc shall conclude our observations under tiiis rule, by 
remarking, that liiough it is often proper lo use the perfect 
of (Ik- ififiiiilivo after the jtoverning verb, yet tliereiire par- 
ticu'ar casw, iii wiiich it «onld l)e betliT to give t!ie ex- 
]iri'fl.ion a clilferent form, 'llms instead uf sa\ing, 
M-ish lo h;ive lo inni sooner," " I tlicn wisiied (a 

lia^e ^^rilu■n to luni sooner," llu will one day uish ty 
have \vrilten sooner ;'* it would be more perspicuous atjd 
forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say. ; " I wish that I had written to liim sooner," 
Ithen wished that [ had writtea to him sooner," "He 
iKillinieday wish that hchad written sooner." Should the 
justuess of these strictures be admitted, there would still be 
numerous occasions for the use of the past infinitive ; as we 
may perceive by a few examples. " It woulil ever alte--- 
wards have been a source of pleasure, to liave found hiiij 
wise and virtuous," " To have deferred his repentanfe 
longer, would have disqualili'ed him for repenting at all." 
" They will then see, that to have faithfully performed 
their duty, would have been their greatest consolation."* 
RULE XIV. 
. Piirticlplcs have the same govtrmncrit as tlic 
verbs have from which they- arc derived : as, " I 
am weary with hearing hiiii;" *' She is instructing 
us-" " The tutor is admonishing Charles." 

EKCrcim, p, 97. Key, p. 01. 



* See Eer 10 ibe £niliA Exf nuct, Tvulfih m\. Vulc liii. Tbe :<*te. 
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1, Participles are scniotiiiie<! iToverjied by tlie article; 
for the present participle, ".viiii tlie deiinite yrlicle the be- 
fore it, befonics a sulistantive, and must have the prepesi- 
tion o/' after it : as, " These are the rules of grammar, by 
the observing of which, you may avoid niistalies." It 
irould not be proper to say, " by the observing which 
OCM", " by obserWng of which ;" bat the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be rightt as, " by 
observing which," The article a or ao, has the same ef- 
fect : as, " This was a betraying of the trust reposed in 
htm." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a prim-iple as any oti which it is 
founcied ; namely, that a word wliicb has the article be- 
fore it, and the possessive preposition (i/'after if, must be a 
noun: and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction 
of ^ noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. It is the 
p^cipial terminatjon of this sort of words that is apt to 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious Species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following arc a few examples of the violation of this 
rale. " He was sent to prepare the way by prcarhing of 
repentance;" it ought to be, " by(Ae prearhingof repi'nt- 
2i;ce ;" or, " by preaching repentance." " Bv the r cnli- 
nnal mortifying our corrupt alfectioiis ;" it should be, " by 
the continual mortifying ij/j" or, " by contiiniaUy morti- 
fying our cornipt affections." " They laid out themselves 
4o\uards the advancing and promoting the g«od of it;" 
^towards advancing and promoting ihe good." " It is 
an overvaluing oureelyesj to reduce every thing to the nar^ 
rowipeasure of our capacities;" "it is overvaluing our- 
selves," or, *' an overvaluing of ourselves." " Keeping of 
one day in seven," &c. it ought to be, - " l/ie keeping ^ 
one day ;" or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
. in every instance, craivey the same jneaning, as^ would be 
conveyed by the participle without the arUcle. vjd prepo- 
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sition. " He expressed the pleasure he bad in the hearing 
of tlic philosoplier," is capable of a dillcreiit sensi- from,' 
" lie expressed the pleasure he had in lieariiig the ))liilo- 
sopber." Wlien^ theFefore, we wish, for tlie-sake of har* 
mony or variety, to substitute one^ of these phFaseologiei ' 
for the other, we should prevfannly consider whether they '-' 
are perfectly similar in the sentiments they convey: ■ 

2. TheMmeobservationswhich have been made respfefct-' 
ing fhe eilcctof the article attd participle, appear to 'be ap- 
plicable to the pronoim and participle, when they are sinii- 
iarly assficialeil : :1s, " Miwh depends on (AeiVtjfrttfni'ng (if 
the rnlc, and trror will be the coiise(]Uonce of their neg- 
lecting of ii," instoad of " f/ici'r observing the rule, and 
their !i.~p:kvtiiig it." We shall perceive this- more clearly, 
if \vi sobatitiite a noun for the pronoun: as,' " Much de- 
pends i;pon Tyro's- observing qf the rule," S:c. But, as 
this construction sounds rathec hanbly, it would, in gene- 
ral, be bettor to express tjte sentiment in the following, or 
some other fornK Much depends on the rafc** beh^ ob- 
served ; and error will be the consequence of iU bdiig neg- 
kcted:" or — " on. observing the rule ; and— of neglect- 
ing it," This remark may be' applied to several other ■ 
modes of expression to be found in this work; which, 
though they are contejided for as strictly correct, are not 
always the most eligible, on account of their unpleasant 
sound. See pages 56, 77, 171 — 175. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
"ft,^J7miflg(jf his sentences, he was very exact;" '" Frmn 
cctK^ tf names, he proceeded to blows." But this is in- 
ctHTCCt langtiage ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle, itself into the nature of s 
substantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, ** By 
observing which." And yet the participle with its ad- 
juncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase in the 
objective case, governed by the prcpoiilion or verb, ex- 
pressed or understood: as, " By promising muck, andper' 
/ormivg bat little, we become despicable." " Ide studied 
to avoid ejpressiJtg iuatelf too levertly." 
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3. As the perfect participle and the impprfect tense are 
sometimes (litierenfiii tlieir form, care must betatten that 
they be not iniliscri minutely usetl. It is freqncntly said, 
" He begun," for " he began " he run," for " lie ran 
" He drunk," for " he drank ;'* the participle being here 
used instead of the imperfect tense i and much tiiore fre- 
(jiiently the imperfect tcnuc. instead of tlic pnrliciph- : n:, 
" I had wrote," for " 1 iv.id writlen ;" " I wiis chose," for, 
" I was chosen " I liiivc crtt," for, " I iiave i;aleii." 
" His words \ycTi- inlfrwove ^vilh siglis ;" " were iiilir- 
ivoven." " He would liai'e spoke ;" " .yyilicti." " He 
hath bore witness to his faitliful servants " borne." " By 
this means he over-nin his guide ;'* " orcr-ran." " Tlie sun 
has rose ;" " risen." " His constitution has been greatly 
shook, but his mind is too ttronij to be shook hy such 
causes "ihakeit,**ia both places. '* They were verses wrote 
on glass " written." " Philosophers have often mistook 
the source of true happiness :" it ought to be " r/ihtakc/i." 

The participle ending in ed is oflen improperly con- 
tracted by chancfing ed into t ; as, " In good behaviour, lie 
is not surjmst iiy any pupil of the school." " She «;w inuch 
distrest." They ought to be *' surpassed" " distressed." 
KUi.ii XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
case, lemc, &c. require aii appropriate situation 
in tiie stintencc, viz. for the most part, before 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb: as, 
" He made a tl-kj/ sensible discourse ; he spo/,c lui- 
nffeciedk) and fonibly , and was attentively heard 
by thewhole asseinbiy." 

Exerclsus, p. 100. Key, p, 66. 
A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not cxjiect to lind 
study agreeable always " alvxiijs agreeable." " We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them;" 'f we find 
them tUways ready," &c. " Dissertations" on the prophe- 
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cies wiiicli liave remark^iblj lieeii fiiifilleil " wlilcli liave 
IjccH rciMirkulihj." " Iiistuiul of ioukiiig (.■untumpluoiisly 
down un llie crookfd iii mind or in body, \n; siiould look 
up tliarikfidly to God, who liatli made iis boiler ;'-' "in- 
stead of looking down contemptuously, &c. wo sbould ihmk- 
fully look up," Sic, " If thou art blessed naturally willi.a 
gooihiieinory, continually exercise it ;" "noiuvally bkssed," 
iic. " exercise it continually," 

Sometimes the advorb is placeci with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them boih ; as in 
the following oxiuiiplos. " Viceaftfajscreejn bj di-grt:os, 
and iiisensibly twines around us those concealed ftllois, by 
which we are at last conipletcly bound," " He eirconr^iijod 
the English Barons to carry tiioir opposiiion Jurtlur.'" 
" They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
realm/or CM/-;" instead of, " to carry farther their oppo- 
sition j" and " to abjure for ever the realm." " He has ■ 
generally been reckoned an honest man ;" " The book may. 
ahma/s be had at such a place ;" ia preference to " Ms* 
been generally and " may be always." " Thesevuin ■ 
will be clearly understood, after -they, have been diligently 
fttudiedi" are preferable to, '« These rules will clearly be- ■ 
anderstood, after they have diligently been uludied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appeals ■ 
that no exact and dett.-rmiinto m4c can be gii i'ii for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The gciiory! ride may 
be of considerable use ; but tho easy flow and perspicuity of . 
tiiephrase,arethethingswhichougbtto be chielly regarded.' 
, The adverb therein often used as an expletive, or as a 
mrd th^ adds noticing to Cbv sense ; iu which casc Lt pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noim : as, " There is a 
person at the door}" " There aresomet^iievcsiulhe-house;" 
which would be as wet), or better, exptesseil by saying, 
V A person is at the door " Some thieves are in the 
lionse." SometimeSj it is made use of to give a small de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence: as, " T/iere nas a man 
I 4 
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. Bent from God, vhose name was John." Wlicn it is ap- 
" plied in Hs strict sense, it principally follows tlie verb and 
Ihe nominative case : as, " The man stands titere." 

■!. The adverb nei»r generally precedes tlie verb: as,"^ 
never was tliere;" " He never comes at a proper lime.** 
When an auxiliary is usai, it is [ilaceii imiiilerenlly, either 
before or after this adverb: as, '■ He was never s.m-o for 
never was seen) lo kugh from tiiaf time." Acvcr se^'nis to 
be improperly used in the following passages. " Ask me 
never so mui:h dov/ry and gift.'* " If I muke my hands 
never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely," The 
T#ord " tver" would be more suitaMe lo the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of plaee 
luhcre, \% often UEe(i instead of tlie pronoun relulive and a 
preijosilioii. " They framed a prntestaliou, uAtrc iliey re- 
peated ail their former. claims i" i. e. " in wiHch they re- 
peated." "The king wasstill determined to run forwards^ 

< in the some course tuAers hewasakeady, by his [»¥dpitate 
career, too fatally advanced i. e. " in vMeh he was.** 
Snt it would be belter to avoid this mode of exinession. 

The adverbs Acacf, thtnce, and vjhence, Imply a prcposi* 
tion ; for they signify, " from this place, from th;\i place, 
from what place." It seems, thercrnre, atriclly spt ikfng, tQ 
be improper to join a preposition with thi-ni, because- 
U is supcrfluoHS : as, " This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are said to borrow theirweapons ;" " An 
ancient author prophesies from hence.** But the- origin of 
these words Is little attended to, ancl the prepo^tion faim 
so often usfd ui censtruetioa mth th«n, that the omission 
of it, in many coses, would seem stitT, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, vikere, are oftea improperly ai^ 
|ilied to verbs signifying motion, instead of thf adverbs 
iker, thither, ■whither : as, " He came here hastily?" ''They 
rode there with speed." They should be, '* He came 
hilftcr;" " They rode thither," Sec, 

3. We have wme examples of adverbs being used foi 
substantives : In 1687, he erected it into a communH^r of 

Digilize(lliyGo<^Ie 
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regulars, since vthea, it has began to increase in those coun- 
tries sx a religious order i. e. " since vMeh time.'* " A 
little while and I shall not see you ;" i. e. " z ahort titae," 
*' It is worth thm while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and 
pains." But this use of tK^ word rather suits familiar than 
grave style. The same may be said of the phrase, " To do 
a thing ani/how;" i.e. " in any manner;" or, " jwjie/row,-" 
i. e. in some manner." *' Somehow, wortliy as these 
people are, they are under the influence of prejudice." 
BULE XVI. 
Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an affirtiiative : as, " A^or did 
they not perceive him;" that is, " tliey did per- 
ceire hiin." His laagaa^, though inelegant, is 
not angrammttticeU;" th&tis, *' itis grammatical." 

Exercist s, p. 102. Key, p. 08. 

It is better to cxt'i'c^s nn ;uTinii:ition, by r. regiilLir affir- 
mative, than by two sepaniie iicgativL's, as in tlie fornier 
sentence ■. but when one of the iicgati ves is joined to anotlier 
■word, as in l^ie latter senlenccj the two negatives fonn a 
pleasing and deHcate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of osei; asinthefollowinginstancest "Ineverdid 
repent of domg good, nor shall not now;" "tior' shall 
Jmm." *' Never no:J«iit9tor grew up to liis au^or:" 
" never did antft* &c. " I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argiimcnt must prove ;" " I cannot by any means," 
&r. nr, " i cart by no fttems." " Nor let no coinforter ap- 
proach me ;" "nor let on?/ comforter," &ic. " Nor vs dan- 
gerever apprehended in such a government, no more than 
we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or eartiv 
quakes :" it should be, " any more." " Ariosto, Tasso, 
Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not bom in repub- 
lics'." " Neitlier Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more 
than Baphael, was bom. in a.FepubUc." 
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RULE XVII. ' 
Prepositions govern the objective case: as, " I 
have heard a good character of her ;" " Fiwii him 
that is needy turn not away ;" " A word to the 
wise is sufficient /or them " We may be good 
and happy, ■mithout riches.''^ 

EKcrcises, p. 103. Kfy, p. 69. 

The following are examples of the oommative case beine, 
used insleaii of the objective. "Whoservcst thou under r' 
" Who do you speak to?" " We are sUll much at ;i loss 
who civil power belongs to?" " Who dost thou ask forr' 
"Associate not wif!i tho^e who none can speak well of.''. 
In all these places it oaght to be " tohom.- bee Note 1 . 

Th« preporaitions loand^r are often understood, chiefiy 
fiefore the pronouas : as, ** Give me the book *' Get me 
some paper ;" that is, " to me ; for me." " Wo is me 
i.e. "tome." "He'wasbaiiishedEngland}"i.e. "Jrom 
England.'* 

■ 1. Tiie preposition is oflen snparafed from (he relative 
which it governs : as, " Whom will thou give it to?" in- 
stead of, To iL'liom wilt lliou give it ':" " He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po- 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which g^eraliy their 
booksellers are the first that inform them of." This is an 
. idio'm ,to which our language is strongly inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common convprsatioii, and suits very well with the 
familiar st^Ie in writing ; but the placing of the prepositio.n 
before the relative, is more graceml, as well us more pet- 
spicuous, and agrees mucli better with the solemn and 
elevated style. 

2, Some wrilors separate the preposition from its noim, 
in order to connect dilTcrcnt prepositions with the same 
iioun : as, " To suppose the zckliac and planets to be effi- 
cient ij/; and antecedent lo, themselves." This, whetlia 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and 
should generally be avoided. Id forms of law, and the 
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like, where fulness and ncactness of expression mnet take 
place of every other consideration y-jt i(iay be admittPi]. 

3. DilTnent relations, and dififerent senses, must be exy - 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunctioR" 
with th^ same verb or adjective. Thus we say, *' to con-" 
verse with a person, iipnn a subject, in a hou^ie, &c." We' 
also say, " Wc are disappointed nf a thing," vvlu'n we can- 
not get it, " and ilisappoiiited ia it," when wc h:ive it, and' 
find it does not answer our expectations. But two dif- 
ferent prcposilioiis must \>i: improper in tlic same construc- 
tion, and ill the same sentence ^ as, " The comliat between 
thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases) it is difficult to say, to which of two prs- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of ■ 
either of them.-. We say, " Evpcrt at," and " expert in a' 
thing." . " E:(pert at finding a ri^iiieiiy for his mistakes 
" Expert in deception." 

Wlien prepositions are subjoined to nouns, Ihcy are gene- 
rally the .same tliat itre sul)ji)in<.>d to the \'erl)s from which' 
the nouns. are <!evive(l: as, " A compliance wiV/i," "to 
comply \aith;'* " A disposition to tyranny," "disposed ta ■ 
tyrajmise.".,. ' - - ■ 

4. As an accurikte arfd appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importancei wfe shafl select a considerable man- 
ber of examples of impropriety, iji the application of this i 
part of speech.- 

1st, With rcsppct to the preposition o/-—" He is resolved . i 
of going to tiie Persian court ;■' " o« going," &:c. "lis, 
was totally dependent of the Papal crowu;" " o« the 
Papal," &c. " To call of a person," and " to wait of him;", 
" on a person," ice. " He was eager of reconimeiuliiig it 
to 'his fellow cjtize'ns," " w recommending," &c. ,^'i«, ■ 
somefuneis omitted, and sometimes inserted, after tyortA^Vj : 
as, ."■It is '*<irthyobservatiofi","'or,'"of observation!" But, 
it would havf been better omiitcil in the following. son-r'j ■ 
tcnceg. " "TBe'"emuTaHQn,wlio.8liouid serve tiieir'couiitrj 
16 
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bestj no longer subsists among them, but who should ob- 
tain the most tucrati/e cejnmand." " Tiie rain hath been 
falling (ff^ a long time ;" " falling a loiTg time." " It is 
Eituation chiefly which decides of tlie fortOoe and charac- 
ters of men :" " decides the fortune," or, " emcermn^ the 
fortune." " He found the greatest difficulty of writing 
" £n writing." "It might have given me a greater taste- of 
its antiquities." A taste tjf a tiling implies actual enjoy- 
ment of it ; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity for 
enjoynirnt. " This liad a much grea(cr share of inciting 
him, than any regard after his father's commands;" 
' " share j'/i inciting," and " regard to hts father's," &c. 

2(1, With respect to the prepositions to and/oc. — " Yoii 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving peEsons j" 
" i^wn the most deserving," &c. " He accused tbemi- 
nisters for betraying the Dutch :" " having betiayed.* 

His abhouence to that superstitious figure i* " tjf that,"' 
,&c. *• A great change to the bettm "/of tlje hetter." 

Yourprejudicetomy cause;" "against." "The English, 
were very different people then to what they are at pre- 
flent ;" "from what," &c. " In compliance to the decla- 
ration ;" " with" &c. " It is more tlian tlicy Ihnu'glit for 
" thought of" *' There is no need for it ;" " of'ii.". Far 
Is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows for " 
" No discouragement for the authors to proceed ;" " to- 
the airthors," &c. " It was perfectly in comphance t* 
fome persons ;" " ■with." " The wisest princes need not 
thvnk'it any diminution to thdr greatness, or derogation ta. 
their stiffitieocy, to rely upon counsel;" " duiunution <^,^ 
and " dCTOgation./iw*,'' 

3d, With respect to the prepositions xcith and upon. 

" Secoociling himself with the king." " Those things 
■which have the greatest resemblance with oitch other, fre- 
<liieDtly differ the most." " That such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," 
&c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
tcztn^'^ In all the above iiuUiicee, it slurald be^ " to^' 
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stead of " v^^." " It is a use that peihsps I should not 
have thought on ;" ," thought " A greater quantity 
may be taken from the heap, without making any sensible 
alteration upon it " tn it.** " Intrusted to persons ob 
whom the parliament could confide "fttwhom.** "He 
" was made much on at Argos ;" " much «J^" " If policy 
can prevail upon force;" " oner force.*' "I do likewise 
dissent wilh the examiner ;" \'Jroin." 

4lh, With respect to the prepositions 171, /ro!M, Sic. 

" They should be informed in some parts of hischaracter ;" 
" about," or " concei-nijig" " Upon such occasions as fell 
into their cc^tzance;" "under." "That variety of 
Actions into wluch we ajre still engaged ;" " in whicli." 
" To restore myself into the favour ;" " to the favour," 
*' Could he have profited from repeated experiences 
" bjf" From seems to be superfluous after forbear : as, 
*• He could not forbear from appointing the pope," &c. 
" Astrict observance after times and fasiiions;" "^limes.'* 
'* The character which we may now valoe ourselves by 
drawing;" "upon drawing." "Neither of them shall 
make me swerve out of the path;" "from the path.'* 
" Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel it ought ,to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it," The im- 
propriety of the preposition has Wholly destroyed the, 
meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
(he word eWrtff whicli is in the singular number: as, 
" Which is found among every species of liberty ;" " The 
Opinion seems to g;iin ground aiming every body." 

5. Theprf^position to is made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I 
went to London ;" " I am going io town." But the prepo] 
sit ion (d is generally used after the neuter verb to be: as, " I 
have been af London " I waso^ the place appointed;" "I 
shall be oi Paris." We lUtewisesay: " Jie.touched, am- 
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vetl at any place." The preposition in is set bcHire coun- 
tries, cities, and large towns: as, '* He lives in France, in 
LiOndon, or in Birmingham." Bui before villages, Gingte 
houses, and cities which areinilistant coantries, irtiBUSefi; 
as, *' He lives at Hackney;" '^He reslrteaat Montpeliw.** 

it is a mailer of indilTerence viUi respect to (he piunouit 
9tte another, wlu ther ihe preposition ^ be placed between 
the two parts of it, or before them both. We may say, 
" They were jealous of one another or, "They were 
jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, ex- 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. 
"They were all in fault except op exceptor him." 

RULE xvm. 

Conjunctions connect tbe same moods and tenses' 
- of verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, , 

Candour is io bs apprmed ami pi'octised If 
thou sincerely" desire, and earnestly pursue virtue, 
she wuV assuredly be Jmimlhy thcr, ami prove arvih 
reward;" "The master taught her and me to. 
write ;" " He and she were BchooUfcllovvs 
Exercises, p. 107. Key, p.T2. 
A few examples of inaccuracy respectinj; this rule may 
• further display its iilility. " If !i,t pn-'fov a virtuous life, 
and is sincere in his [>n>iV?-ii)!is, \\,- will succeed " if he 
pr^'trs." " To deridf the iiii^i rics of the unhappy, is in- 
human ; and wauling compassion towards them, is un- 
christian ;" " an<l [o ivinil compassion." " The parliament 
addressed the king, and has been prorogued ihe same 
(lay ;" " and prorogued.'' " His wealth and him bid 
adieu to each other ;" " and he." " He entreated us, my 
comrade and I, to lire hannoniously ;" " comrade and 
MIC." " My sister and her were on good tefms " and 
she." " We often overl<iok the blessings which are in 

KTlui rale retell snlf (o noifliaand pnmoani, -ihkh tuiye tUeMUQe bculi^ 
cr lelation, vHh regaiil to otber psm of Ihe gentence. i 
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onr possessioiii an5 are searching after those which are 
out of (uir reach it ought to be, " and search after." 

I. Conjunctions arc, indeed, frequently madi' loconncct 
(illferfiit mnoils and lenses of vcrlj'i : bill in l-ht>i: insisnccs 
the rioinin alive miisl fTener;dly, if iisjt alway-;, be ie()'-uled, 
which id not necessary, tlioiigli ii niLiy he doiie, under ihe 
coiistruftiun to which the rule ri-fers. We jii.iy ■^ay, '■ lie 
lives teinperalcly, a«t/ be should live fcini>eralel_v;"' " He 
mM/retum, but he will not continue i" " She tu(.s piond, 
though she is now humble:" but it is ob,viou:s ilial, in 
such cases, the nomiDativc ought to be repeat cil ; anil 
that, by this means, the latter members of tliese sen- 
tences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the pre- 
ceding, as those .-fre which come under the rule. \V lien, 
in the progress of a sentence, we pr.si fnini llie ;inirin:;ti\ e 
to the negative form, or from the ne-alive iiv- iiliirinuti ve, 
the subject or nomin:Uive is ah\ays resumed : as " lie U 
rich, but he is not respeulablc." " ile ii nm ricii, but he 
is respectable." 'I here appears to be, in general, eqaal 
reason for repeating the nominative, and resuming the 
subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted by a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences 
may therefore be improved. " Anger glances into tlie 
breast of a wise man, but will rest only in tlie bosom of 
' fools;" *' but resta only;" or, " but it will rest only." 
** Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, 
if her worth were really known ;" " and she would." 
"The world begins to recede, atid will soon disappear;", 
"and it will." See the octavo Grammar, Rule xviii. 

RULE XIX. 
Some conjutictioiis require the indicative, some 
the subjuiictivx! mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that when soinetliing contingeDt or doubtful 
is implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as, 
" J/ 1 mre to write, he would not regard it;** 
*' He will not be pardoned, utUess he repent.'''' 
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Conjuncdons that are of a positive and abscdute 
nature require ttie indicative mood. " As virtu* 
advances^ so vice recedes :" " He is healthy, becatm- 
he is temperate." 

Exercises, p. lOS, Key, p. 74. 

The conjunclions, ff, though, mlet», except, pjhether. See, 
generally requiretht subjunctive mood afterthem : as, 
Uiou be alHicted, repine not " Tliough he alai/ me, yet 
win I trust in him ;" " He cannot be clean, utUesa he wart 
hi|nself ;" *' No power, except it teere given from above ;" 
" If^hether it uei-e I or they, so we preach." But even these 
conjunctions', when the sentence does not imply doubt, ad- 
mit of the indicative ; as, " r/;(ii(g/[ he poor, he is con- 
tented." — See ^Vi/A/ miir d, p. mid pages 2i'2, 'J03. 

The followiiie t'-.ampk' iiiay, in sozne measure, serve to 
illuslrate the distint tion between the subjunctive and (be - 
indicative moods. " Tlinugk he were divinely inspired, 
and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supcema 
authority ; lltough he toere endued with supernatural pov^, 
and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he 
uttered, by miracles j yet, in compliance with the way iit 
which human nature and reasonable cri'atures are usually 
wrought upon, hi- reasoned." That our Saviour wa=i di- 
vinely inspired, and ecidued with supernatural powers, are 
positions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 
the least doubt ; tl}ey would therefore have been belter 
expressed in the inditative mood: " Though be v.'as di- 
vinely inspired ; (Aoug/i he UYis endued with supernatural 
powers." The subjunctive is used in the like improper 
manner in the following example: "Tlumgh he teere^kon, . 
yet learned he obedience, by tlie tilings which he suffered." 
But, in a similar passage, the indicative, wkh great pro- - 
priety , is employed to the same purpose ; " Though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

1. Lest, and thaty annexed to a command prece^ing^. 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood: as, "Love not. 
^eep, lut thou ctnoeto poverty " Reprove not a scoruer/' 
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leat he hate thee ;" " Take heed that thou ^eak not to 
Jacob," 

with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjuncUve mood : as, "jSf he <fo Alt* touch the 
hills, they shall smoke " ff' he be but discreet, he will 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this.oc- 
casioii, when l"iiluie time i= not signified : as, " ff, in this 
expresslun, lie docs but jmt, no ofl'eiice should be taken ;" 
" If she is but sinctTO, I am happy." The siune distinc- 
ti<in applies to the loliowing forms of eNprcssiuii: " If he 
do submit, it will lie from necessity " Thougli be does 
sobiiiit, lie is not convinced " J f thou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged " If thou dost heartily 
forgive hiiii, endeavour to forget the olfence." 

111 iiie following instances, tlie conjunction I'mt, ex- 
pressed or iinderslood/seemstobe improperly accompanied 
with Uie subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded his, 
tyranny, tliat the fate of lier friend she dare not lament," 
" He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think lihut^ he ::cre not wrong."' 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the 
same circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in 
these instances. " .f^there be but one body of legisiatoiif 
U is no better than a tyranny ; i/^thereoiv only two, there 
•will want a casting voice." " man hace a hundred 
sheep, and one of them ia gone astray," i-c. 

4, Almost all the itregularities, in theconetructionof any 
language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it ts probable, that this has generally been the case 
with respect to tlie conjunctive form of words, now in use; 
which will appear from the following examples; "We shall 
overtake him though he run;" that is, " though he slumld 
run ;" " Unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish 
his purgose ;" that is, " wileis be ^uUl act piudently.'* 
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"If In succeed and oblai II \\U i-nd, he will not betiie hapiJier 
for il:" that is, " IT [it^ sitoald succeed, am\ slioiild oblain 
his end." These remarks and examples are designed to- 
^how the'original of.iuan7 of oar [A«aeiit conjunctive focms 
of expression ; nnd to enable ttie EtudentjtD exatnine the 
proprii'ty of using tiTcm, by tracing the words in question 
to tJieir iirnji.'v oi igin and .ancient connexions. Buf it ii 
neceasai y to bo nioK partit-iilar on this Subject, and there* 
fore we shall adil a lew nb^oi-valioris ves|Kclii)fT ii. 

Tliat part of t]\c. verb wlm li ;jraiiini,irian'^ c^ll (he pre- 
sent li-ir.ui)rtiiu>iibjmicli\L' mood, liasu fiilure signilicationi 
Tlii^ i< i'!lri ti'<[ l)_y vai ving iho terminations of the second 
anil ihird pcr^oiH ■-(nivvilur of tliL- indicalivc ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples: " If thou prosper, thou 
shotildst be thankful ;" " Unless he stud// iHure clo=eIy, he 
will never be learned." Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations ; " If thou 
prosperest," kc. " Unless he fiiu^in," &c.: and^sthertfis 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer 
the learners a few remarks, to assist tliem in distinguishing 
the right application of these different forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that tiie changes of termi- 
nation are necessary, when thesq two circumstances concur: 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture; and 2d, When the verb hasareferencetafuture time. 
In the following sentences both these circumstances will be 
iboud to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt 
thyself;" " He has a hard^eart ; andif he coiiA'nu^ impe* 
nitent, he must suiTer " He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose bis estate " Whether he succeed or not, 
bis intention is laudable " If be be not prosperous, lie 
"will nbt repine^ "If aman smite his servant, and he 
die," &c. Exodus xxi. 20. In all these exami^les, the things- 
fiignilied by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to future 
lime. But in the instances which follow, luture tinio is not 
referred to; and tlierefore a dili'erenl construction takes 
place ; " If ihou Hvest virtuously, thou art happy ;" 'f Un- 
less he meOtts what he says, he is doubly Pithless " If 
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Jie alloiL-i tiie e\ccllciK-o at iriiic, lie .loi-s ii:)t rcg:ird hcT 
prt?L-t-|)[.- ;" " "l lioiii^ii 111' .siLi/i.'. lo 111' -iin|)k' aiul iiilu.>-, 
lie lias d*it;(;iyeil us;" " Wliuiliei- viviiie is better tliuii 
rank or wealth, admits uot of any dispute ;" " If tliau 
belLvest with all thy heart, thou majsl," SiC. ^ta 
viii- 37. — ^I'here are many sentences, introduced by con- 
junctions, in wtitcll aeithtr contiiigency nor futurity is dc- 
BOtL'd : as, " 1'tiougli he itxcels her in knowledge, she fav 
exceeds him i|i virtue." " 1 liave no doubt of his pi-iii- 
ciples : but if be beiieve) the tiutUs of religiuii, he does not 
act itccording to them." 

That butli lliCLiiuumstaucesof toiiliugeiicy ami futurity 
are uL'tessary, as tf^ts ut tlio proiiricly ofall<M-ing the ler- 
miiiatioiis, will be cvidfiil, iurfpeetiiig the fiilluwiiit; ex- 
amples; whieli shuw that there are iii5larices in wliicli 
neiliier of the-circumsiances alone iinpliei tlie other. h\ 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not iiiturity. " If he thittks as he spe^, he imy asMj 
be trusted." " If he is now disposed to it, I will perform 
the operation." " He acts uprightly, unless he deceinet 
me." In the following soitences, fubirity- is signified, but 
not contingency. " As soon as the sun sets, it will be 
cooler." " As the autumn advances, these birds will gra- 
dually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules ahove nionlioned may he extended to assert, 
that in cases wherein coiiliiig^iucy and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn tiie verb fruin its simplifica- 
tion of present lime, nor to vary its form or termbiatiOR. 
The verb -would then be In the indicative mood, vbatever 
'ConjunctkHiB might attend it. — If these rules, which seeni 
to.foroi the true distinction bebi'een thc subjunctive and the 
indicative moods in this tense, were adopttjd ni;destablinhed 
in practice, we should have, on this poiii' a prin( i(il.- of 
decision simple and precise, and roiidil' appl. iilil'' to 
every case that might oceur. — It will, doubtless, sijmetiuies 
happen, that, an this occa^on, as well as on many other 
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occasions, a strict adherence to graniiiiallcal rules, would 
render (he language stirt and formal: bul when cases of 
this sort. occur, it is belter to give the expression a dif- 
fereBt turn, than to violate grammar for tiie sake of ease, 
nr even of elegance. See iJu/e 14. IfoteS. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in thecompoAnd tenses 
nf thesiibjuDctive mood, it seems proper tomake a few ob- 
■ervatioDS. Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows : " tf thou have determined, we must sub- 
mit " Unless he have consented, the writing will be void • 
hut we believe that few uulhors of critical sagacity write in 
this iniiLiner. The proper form seems to be, " If tlioii hast 
determiiifd ; uuk'ss he A«iconsfiitP(!," &c. conformably to 
what gL'iierully mwt with in IIk' lUble i " I liavc Eur- 
named thee, though thou /wt not known me." Iaaiuhx\s, 
A, 5, " What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he Itoih 
gained," &c. Job xxvii, B. See also ^WixxvUl. 4. 

6. In the pluperfisct and future tdiset, we sometimes 
meet vitii such expitarions at these ; '* If thou had appUed 
thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advan>~ 

tage " Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, we cannot 
determine;" " If thou iti// undertake the business, thereis 
little doubt of success," This mode of expressing the au«i- - 
liaries does not appear to be warranted by the general prac- 
tice of correct writers. They should be kadat, skalt, and 
toilt: and we Jind them used in this form, in tlie sacred 
Scriptures. 

" If thou hqdst known," &c. Lake xix. 47; " If thott 
bcw here," &c, JoAnxi.Sl. "If thou urfft, Ihou- 
canst make me clean," Mutt.viii.S SeeaUo,.2<5'a)R.i).S7* 
Matt. xvU. 4. 

7. The seowd person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is alio very frequently varied in its 
termination: as, <f If thou loved\i\m truly, thou wouldst 
obey him '" " Tbough thou did coniOTm, thou hut gained 
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notliing by it." Tlils variariiin, however, appears to be 
improper. Our preseut viTsioii of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, asa good grammatical atitiioritj' iti points - 
of this nature, decides against it. " If thou knexveatthe 
gift,"&c. Jolmiv. 10. "If thou dwfci receive it, why dost 
thou glory ?" Sic. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 22. But 
it is proper to remark, that the formof the verb to be, when 
used subjiinctively in the imperfect tense, is indeed veiy 
considerably and properly varied from tliat wliicli.it has in 
the imperfect of the indicative mood : as tlir- learner will 
_ perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

8. It may not be su^effiuoua^ also to observe, tbat the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to tlie sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 
■eon sinfjdlar. Wc properly say, " If thou mm/st ov camt 
go;" " Tli;'iigh thou mightst live " Unless thou coulcUt 
rend;" " Iflhoii zeaiddst leani and not " it'lhou 7iiai/ 
Of can go," Sec. It is sufficient, on tliis point, to adduce 
the aulhoriiies of Johnson and Lowtli ; " If tlnni shouldnt 
go ;" Johman- " If thou nuujst, mightst, otcouldst love;" 
^Zowth. Some authors think, that when <Aaf expresses tlie 
■ motive or ?nd, the terniinution of these auxi^anes should 
. be varied : jas, -",1 advise tliee, that thmi nuof "bcwate 
. " He. checked- thee, that thou should not presume:" but 
, thcre.docs not appear to be any ground for this exception. 
^ If the expression .of "condition, doubt, contingencyj" &c. 
,';docs not waf rant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is eKjirc^si^d ? 
■The translators of the Scriptures do not appear to hiive 
made the distinction-couteuded for. " Thou buildest the 
wall, iliiH tliou mai/st be their lung," Nek. vi. 6, " There 
is forgivcniss with thee, tkcU thou matfst be Jeared." 
Psabiis cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under^tbis rule, it ap- 
pears, that with-respect to .what.is termed the present 
. tenseflf any .v^b, when-the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity, concur, it is proper to vary the terirattatimis 
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of Hie second and third persons singular : tl);;t m iiiuuil llie ' 
coiiriirronrc ofllnisc circiinipfanctrs, iIk; HTiiiiii^ili'!ii- 
not lie LiltCM'd ; tlut flit' verb aixl ilic niixilii.i i.-s of I 
till' (hr<-c p;i-;' ti-ii-.rs ami 111." Hiixiliarii's of the fir-^t future, 
iiiuleigo tio alliTalions wlutever: except the imperfecl of 
the vnb to lie, wliioli, in cases denoting coniingency, is 
vaiicO in all the persons of the singular ijumbcr. 
Seep. 90. The Kole. 

After perusing what has been advanced on tliissuhjcct, it 
will be natural for the student to inquire, what is thecxtent 
of thesubjunctive mood? Some grammarians think it extends 
only to what is called the present tense of verbs generally, 
under the circumstances of contingency and futurity ; and to 
the iuipunVcl fensL' of the verb (o bt, when It dcnolcs con- 
tiiigi'iicy, .'^c : becinisi- in tliest- lenses only, tlie form of the 
vi-rb iiclmits of varialion ; and they siiji|)ose that i( is va- 
riation nunt'ly which ronstitntes the distiuctioii of moods. 
It is tht' opinion of othvr grammarians, (in which opinion 
we concur,) Uiat, besides the two cases just mentioned, 
all vwbs. in tlie three past, and thetwo future lenses, are 
in the subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency 
or niicertainty, though they have not: any change of 
termination ; aiidtiiat, when rOTitiogency is not signified, ' 
■the verb, through all these five tenses, belongs 1o the 
indicalivc niood, ivhalever conjunction may altonil it. 
Thev think, that the definition and naturi; ot tin; sub- j 
jtint-live mood, have no reference to change of termi- 
nation, but that they refer merely to the manner of 
the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; and 
tbiethe subjunctive mood may as properiv exist wiiliout a 
variation of the verb, as the utfinitive mood, wliicli lias 
RO terminations Alillereiit from those of the indicative. 
The decision of this point may not, by sonic grammarians, 
be thought of much 'ConBcquence. But the rules ivhicli 
ascertain the propriety of varying, or not varviiig, the 
terniinalioiis of (he verb, ".vill certainly lie (Ufined im- 
portant. 'J'hese riiltrf may be well observed, wUlioiil a 
uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature and limits 
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of tlie 5iil)iiini-li\(? niQjil. Pnr further rcinarki 11:1 ilie 
subjci.-L (>.>■'■■- 7^ -SO. y4— S6. iOj— 1 

9, Sjiiie coiijLHiclidii'i have corrc-ifi'ituif 
bvlonginff 10 Ihein, i:illier RX))i-f^sfil or iimi 

ist, Tlioiigh, — i/ci, um-rt/it/e.M : as, " T/iouiik he was 
rich, yet for our sakes lie became poor." ' ■ Though power - 
full lie was meek." 

. 2d, IVbellier-^r :■ zs, " ff'hetlier he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3d, Eithr — or: as, " I will either send it, or bring it 

myself." 

4tli, Nciiher—nor: as, " Xcitkr lie nor I am able t(» 
toiiipasi il." 

Sill, As^ds : ojipresBing a coiniJiinson of eqiialify : as, 
" Siie is as amiable us liei- sister ; and <i* mueh respecied." 

Ctii, As — so; cxjiressiiig a torn pa i-i sun of equality: as, 
t' As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7liif Ag — so: expressing a comparison of quality: a!s, 
" As the one dieth, to dieth ifhe other." *' As he read^, 
tlir;y read." 

So—-as: Willi a verb cN-pressing a cwnparison 
iiuulity ; as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary ." , 

9th, So — as: with a negative and anadjeclivc expressing 

* We luvc Hated, rur ibewudeni'i int<<iiiuiiOLi, Uic diir«reiii opinions ufgiam- 
maiians, reapectUf iIk Englitii Subjuncihe Muod : Firji, Uut wliich aupposea 
tlierc is no such ntuod In uur language { Sicoiidly, iliai wliidi ciieiidi \l no lar> 
Ihet llian Ihe varialioni 0/ the veib eiU'iidi Tiird.y, that which we havB 
adapted, and explained al lar;e ; 3tw( whiili, in gcneiai, cnrretixinda with the 
views t>r ihc iDiiai appKii cd arilcn -in Engllah Utaicnur. We may add 1 
roKi'li (ipiiiion i u'IlicIi a]i|KJis tu pusie^s, al lean, much platuibility. Tliil 
o|iiaion admits tlie artJnsemeol tie Jiave given, with one vuriation, nimeljr, 
that of anignin; ui .the firm tenie of the lubjunciive, two hmt : Itl, that 
wliiJ)' Amplj dmoie* conlingeucii aa, "IF he 4tiirti il, I will pctfbrra the 
ui*]iliiin;" dial is," It he nmv defires it:" 2dly, that which denolcs bolli con- 




Atibjuuclive ; and oC not rrkniog to Uie indiciiive maad farms of ex|)ieBfani, 
which ill accord wilh lu ^plidt; tad otWt^ fcrlHiie Una ibeorj will bear a 
tuict eumlnaliaD. 
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a comparison of quantity : as, " Pomppy was not so great 
a general as Caesar, nor so great a man." 

loth. So — that: expressing a consequence: as, "He 
was so fatigued, tk(U he cooM scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, vith 
nearly equal propriety. "The king, whose character was 
not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the 
measure." In this sentence, or woai.i perhaps have been 
bettt^r; bnt, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in 
the former part of the sentence, and therefore gives more 
emphasis to the expression. 

10. Coiijinirtinns are often improperly used, both singly 
and ill pairs. Tlie fallowing are t;\;implesof this impro- 
priety- " Tlie relations are so uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination:" it should be, "thai 
they require," &c. " There was no man so sangqine, who 
did not apprehend some ill consequences It ought to be, 
" So sanguine as not to apprehend," &c. ; or, no man, 
how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. "To trust in him 
is no more but to acknowledge htv )iowrr." " This is no 
other but the gate of iwraciise." In hotli lho=i(' iiistanci-s, 
but ehonkl be than. " slioiitcl sufliuieiilly weigh ihe ob- 
jects of our hope ; whether they are sucJi as wc may n.'aioii- 
ablj" expect from tliein wliat they propose," &c. It oiiglrt 
to be, " Uiat we.may reasonably," &c. " The duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ;" 

with "wliich he ought." " In the order as they He in his 
preface :"itshould be, "in order as thej.Ue V' ot:, "in the 
order »n mAtcA they lie." "-Such shar^ replies that cost 
him his life;" "as cost him," Sic. *' If he were truly that 
scarecrow, as he is now commonly ])ainled " such a 
scarecrow," &c. " 1 wish I coiikl do that justice to his 
memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; " do such justice as 
to oblige," Sec. 

There is a peculiar neatness in asentencc beginning with 
the conjunctive form of a veria, Wvr< tJiere no difference^ 
tliere would be no choice " 
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A double coiijiinctivf, in Iwo correspondent clauses of a 
seiitirnce, isKomc'tinitsmadL'useof: as, '" //flt/ he done this, 
he had esci^ped ;" " Had the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in liis.time, quite fi.s,ed and certain, his integrity had 
made liiin regard as sacred, tlie boundaries 9! the con- 
stitution.'' The sentenoe in the common iorm would have 
read thus: "Ifthe limitations tm the prerogative had been, 
&ic. hid integrity would have made him regard,-' S:c. 

The parlicte as, wlieii it is connected with ll>f pronoun 
sucli, has tlie force of a rcialivi' pronoun : " Let such 
as presume to advise otjiere, look well to their own con- 
duct;" which is equivalent to, " Let /Aw/iic/io presume," 3ic. 
But when u^ed hy itself, this particle is^o be considered 
as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. See the Key. 

Our likuguage wants 'a conjunction adapted to.fanuliar 
style, equivalent to noAfll&sfanf/iR^. The vioiAifor all thai, 
SBcm to he too low, Tlie word was in the mouth of every 
unc, but, for alt that, the subject may still be a secret." ' 

In rtgard that is solemn and anticiuated; because would 
du much better in the following sentence. ." It cannot be 
ottnTWLdi;, iii regard that the Freacb prosody differs from 
tJiat ol' every other language." 

TUk word except is far preferable to other than. " It ad- 
mitted of no eifectiial cure other than amputation." EX' 
cept is also to be 'prefAred to all but. '* 'I'hey were happy 
all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrase^ the conjunction as is im- 
properly bmilted; " Which nobudy presumes, or is so san- 
guine J, to hope-" " i must, however, be so just ^ to own." 

The conjunction that is oilen properly omitted, and 
underalood; as, " 1 bi-g you would come to uie;" " See 
thou do it not;" instead of" tliat you would," " tiial tliou 
do." But ill the following and many similar pinases. Ibis 
tonjuuction were much better inserted: " Yet it ts reason 
the memory of their vn tues remain to posterity." Itstiould 
be, " yet it isjust tluU the memory, ' &c. i 
K 
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RULE XX. 
Wlieii the qualities of difl'erpnt things arc com- 
pared, the latlcr noun or pronoun isnot governed 
by the cotiiunction than or c^, but agrees with tlie 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepo- 
sition, e\;K-i.'ss','(! or inukTstood : as, " Thou art 
uiscr than I;" i!i;it is, " than lam." "They 
h)ved him more than me ;" i, e, *' more tban they 
loved me." " The seirtiment is well expressed 
fey Plato, but much better by Solomon than him 
that is, ** than by him*." 

Exercise*, p. 1 13. Eer> p> 80. 
The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, id the 
preceding bs ^11 as in some other forms, may be discovered, 
by supplying the vrords tliat are not expressed ; which will 
be evidmt from the following instances of erroneous con- 
stniction. He can read better than ,me." " He is as 
good as her." " Whether I be present or no." " Who did 
this? Me." By supplying the words iinderstood in each of ' 
these plirasps, tlieir impropriety and governing rule will 
appear: as, " Belter tliun I can read ;" " As good as she 
is;" " Present, or not present;" " 1 did it." ■ 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed: a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to Ihc learner, •* Thou art a mdch 
greater loser than me by lifs death." " She suR^ hpuriy 
more than me." " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch,' who .were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us." King Charles, and more than him, the duke and 
the pojiisli fiietion, wen> Hl.i-rly in form new schemes.** 
" The drift of all liis wxwim w^.^, lo ]irepare the Jews for 
li\e rere|)lion of a jiroplicl niiojiiier tli.in him, and whose 
slu'i-s lie «us iiol Miiviliy to lii-:ir." " It was not the work 
of so eminent an .Hilhor, as him lo whom it was'first ini- 
puled." A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but 
a fni-l's \mth is heavier tlian them both." " If Uie king 
■ See ihe Ttak, oi any tubKtiuent, edition of iIk Kef : Rule u. The Koio. 
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give us leave, we may perform tiie ofllcc as well as them 
that do." Ill lliesc passages it ougtit to be, " /, he, 
thetf, respcclively." 

When tlic relative a/m immedialeij" follows tlum, it seems- 
to form an exception to tlie 20th rule; for in that con- 
rex'ion, the relative must be in the ebjeclive case: as, 
"Alfred, llianuhom, a greater king never reigned," Sic. 
" Beelzebub, itftoM/, Satan excepted, none higher sat," 
,&c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if Uie personal 
pronoun were used,'it would be la the nominative case ; 
as, " A greater king never reigned than he" that is, " tJum 
he was." " Peelzebub, ffian /le," 8ic. i thai is,- " tfum he 
sal" The phrase than ivhom, is, liowever, avoided by the 
best modern writers, 

RULE XXT. 
To avoid disagi-eeable repetitions, and to ex- 
press our ideas ia few words, an ellipsiB, or 
/ omission of «oine words, is frequently admitted. 
Instead of saj ing, *' He was a learned man, he 
was a wise man, and lie was a good man ;" we 
make use of the ellipsis, and say, " He was a 
learned, wise, and good,i6an." 

Wheii the onussion of words would obscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety, tliey mustbe expressed. In tliesen- 
tence, " We are apt to love who love us," the 
word ihan siiould be supplied. " A beautiful field 
and trees," is not propter language. It should be. 
Beautiful fields and trees;" or, "A beautiful 
field and fine tiees." 

F.xcrcises, p. 116. Key, p. 82. 
Almost al! rompnundcd sentences are more or less«IUp> 
tical; some examples of which may be seen under the.dif- 
ferent parts of speecJi. 

1. The ellipsis of the article a tim's used; " A msii, 
woman, and child:" that is, " 3 man, a wonitm,.and a 
chikl." " A house znil garden;" that is, ''a house aii4ii^i>y Google 
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Ranli-n." " The --v.-.: nww. lli.il is " llic ^iiii and 

the moon." "The day noii hour;" that is, "ilie day and 
tiie hour." In all these iii^lnnci^, the article being once 
expressed, tlie repetition of it birgmes uiiJioce:?^ary. There 
is, however, an exception lo this observation, wiien some 
peculiar emphasis reqnires a repetition ; as in Ibe following 
sentence. " Not only the year, but tlie day and the 
Iioiir,'" In this ca^c, tlie dlipsis of ttte'last article would 
be imi>mper. Wlieii a diiVcrent form of the article is requi- 
site, the article is aUo properly repealed : as, " a house and 
rin orchard ;" iiistnatl of, " a Iioiise and orchard." 

2. Till' iirniii is freinieiilly oiiiillcd in the fojlowinf; man- 
ner. " Tlie b'VB of God and ninn ;" that is, " Uie laws of 
God and the laws of man." In some very emphai.cal ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used r as, " Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" which is more 
cmphalical than, " Christ the power and wisdom of 
God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adf/rtirc is used in the fnllowiitg 
manner. " A dHiphtful garden and orchard ;" thai is, "a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" " A little man 
and woman;" that is, " A little man and a Utile woman,'' 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same significutioni and to be'^uite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

- Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
dilTereiit numbers : as, " A inagnificeiit house and gar^ 
dens." In this cas^ it is belter lo use another adjective; 
as, " A magniticent h&use and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the proiiotm. " I love 
and fear him;" that is, " I love hiin, and I fear him." 
"My house and lands;" that is, "my bouse aud my 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may taiie place with 
pi-oprieiy ; but if we would be more express and einphati- 
Crfl, ii must not be used: as, " His friends and his foes;" 
" Mj sous and my daughters." 
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In some gf Llm common furins of speech, the relative pnt- 
nouii is usually omitted: as, "'I'liis is the man they love;" 
instead of, " This is the man iihoja they love." " These 
are the goods they bought for, " Tbe^e are the goods 
which they bouglit," 

In complex sentence?, it is much belter to have Ihe re- 
ijtive pruiioiin cxpre-^sud : a- it in uiuix' [jrupcr lo sav, 
" The posture in wlii. h i tluri., " In [he i=oslivrt I 

Jay:" "The lior&e an uhidi I rode, fell down;" than 
" The horse 1 rode, fell dowu." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. "We 
speak that we do know, and testify! .that we have seen." 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be 
supplied i as, « We speak that which we do know, and 
- testify that which we have seen." 

The ellipsis of the verb is used in the felfowing in'] 
stances. . " The man was old and crafty ;"* that is, " the 
man was old, and ti^e man was crafty." " She was young, 
aud beautiful, and go;)d;" that is, " She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good." " Thou art poor, and 
•wretohed, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we 
Mutild lill up tlie ellijisis in ihe-Iast sentence, ikoa art ought 
*tp Ufe repeated before eai !) of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, wc choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed last, 
and the ellipsis supplied: as, " She is young and beautiful, 
and'she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him that is, " I went to see 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there is 
not only an ethpsis of the governing verb / wait, but like- 
wise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed 
by it. ' 

Do, did, have, bad, shall,'wiH, mm/, mi^ht, ancl t!ie rest 
K3 
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(if the auxiliaries of the cGmpoiiiid tenses, are trequently 
vi5ed alniii", to spare tlir n'petitiou of the verb : as, " He 
rcj^ards word, hut thoii dost not:" i. e. " dost not re- 
gard it." "V<\' iiici;'_-i:dtvl, b:it Ui.'v divl not;" " did not 
succeed." " I ha^v luanicd my ta^k, but thou lia^t not;" 
" hast not loarned." " Tliey nui;ii, and they shall be pu- 
nished;" that is, "they must be panished." See the Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adivrb is used in the following 
manner. "He spoke and acted «'i?<;ly ;" that is, "IJe 
spoke wisely, antl he acted wisely." " Thiicc I wi-iit ami 
Altered my service;" lliat is, "Thrice I went, and tbiice I 
offered my service," 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, is 
•een in tiie folio .dni; in>t:iuces: "lie went into the abbeys, 
halls, and piiTiic builuilii^s ;" that Is, " he went into the 
abbeys, he went into tlie lialis, and he went into the public 
buildings." " He also went through all the streets and 
lane?s of the city;" that is, " Through alt the streets, and 
through all tha lanes," &c. " He spoke to every man aad 
womanthere," thatis, "to<very man and t© every -woman." 
" This day, n&t month, last year ;■" that is, on this 
day, in the next month, in the last year ;" '*Tlie Lord 
do that whiclr seemeth him gpod that is, " which 
seemelh to him." ' , ^ 

. 8. The ellipsi; of the cnnjunctioii is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, giwdncss, and love, of their 
creatoi- ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and loye of," &c. Though I love him, I do mt flatter 
him," that is, ^ Thfnigh I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him." 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common; 
it, however, is sometimes used: as, " Ob! pity and 
shame!" thatis, "Oh pity! Oh shame!"' 

As the ellipsis occurs in abnost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given} butonlyafeWniwe.Gaabeadmittedi)ere. 
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In llii: follow'ng instance llioii? is a very confiitlt'r.ib\e 
ojie; " He will oficii ar^n.-, tiiat if iliis piirt of our 
trade were well ctiltivated, wl- ^iiuiilil ^-Sm iVom one na- 
tion; and if another, from another;" that is, "He will 
often argue, that if 1 1 lis part of our trade were wdl^ultj- 
vatcd, we should gain from one nation, and if ano^b^r 
p^rt of our trade were well cullivatedjwe should galn-from 
another nation." 

The IbHowing instances, though short, cont^n much of 
the ellipsis ; " Wo is mej" t. e. " wo is to me," " To 
let blood;" i.e. "to let out blood." "To let tlownf 
i. e. " to let it fall or slicie tinwn." "' To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. " to walk thniiigh the space of a mile." " To sleep 
ail night;" I. e. " To sleep tiirough all the night." " To 
go a fishing;" "To go a hunting;" i.e. " to g© on a 
fishing voyage or business ;'* " to go on a hunting party." 
*• I dine at two o'clock^ i. e. " at two of tlie clock." 
** By sea, by land, on shore:" i. e. By the sea, by U*e 
Iqnii, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow arc produced to show the 
impropriety ^ ellipsis in some particular cases. " The 
land was always possessed, thiring pleasure, by those in- 
trusteil wltii the command ;" it should be, " tho^e pcrsms 
intriisfed;" or, " tliose xvlto wtre intrusted." " If lie had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared;" liiat is, " iit: would iiave found 
that several of his objections," &c. " Tiiere is nothing men 
are more deficient iu, than knowing their own characters." 
It ought to be, " nothing in which men;" -and, '* than in 
knowing." " I scarcely know any part of natural pht- 
losophy would yield more variety and use;" it should be, 
** ttiAiVA would yield," &c; ".In the temper of mind he 
was then ;" i. e. " in which he then was." " The liltlp sa- 
tisfaction a n(f consistency, to be found in most of th!= systems 
of divinity I have met with, made me bi-uke myself to tlie 
sole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to be, " ivhich are 
to be founA," and> " w/iJcA.I.haye met with." He de- 
sired Ihey might go to the altar together, and jointly re- 
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turn their thanks to whom only ihey were due;" i. <;. " i« 
him to whom," &c. 

RULE NXrt. 
All the parts of a sentence slinuld correspond to 
each other: avcL^ularRn;! liejir-iuU'rit constnictinn, 
throughoiii, should ut- cnrcfullv preservetl. The 
followinL^ scntcMico is thcrftbri; iii;iccurate : *' He 
was more btiovcd, but not so iniich admired, as 
Cinthio." It iilioutcl be, ** He was more beloved 
than Cinthio, but not sp mucli a'dmired.^* 

Kstrcisu'a, p, 121. K^y, p. 90. 
The first example under this ruie, presenU a most irre- 
gnlar construction, n^imdy, "Tie was more beloved as 
Cilithio." Tlie wonJs more and m much, are vitv im- 
_pr«perly stated as having ll)e saint- ri;g!mi'ii. In corrfLt- 
3ng Buch sentences, it is lu-.t ntxPs^ary lo supply the laiter 
'ritips»<; ; because if cannot I<rad to any discordant or im- 
proper CO- siniction, nnd the supply would 6Aen be hatsh 
or inf legant,— Jce . 203. 

As the S2d Bule coinprehendi all the preceding rules, 
it may^ at the Hrst view, appear to. be too gentraJ to be 
userul. But by ranging under it a number of sentences 
peculiarly consAuclo), we shall perceWe, that itis calcula- 
ted to ascertain the true grammatical construction of many 
modes of expression, w hich none of the particular rules 
can siiflicienlly explain. 

" l"his dedication may serve fiir almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published." It ought to be, " that has 
been, or shali- be published." " tie \vas guided by in- 
terests always (lilTcriiit, somctmies contrary to, those of 
the community ;" " dilFerent^m;" or, " always different 
from those of Uie community, and sometimes contrary to, 
thcin." _ " Will it be urged that these books-are as old, or- 
even older than traditisn The words, " as old," and 
" older," cannot have a common i-egimen j it should be- 
" as old OS tradition, or even older." " It retiuires few 
talents to which moat men are not born, or at least may 
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not acquire ;" " or which, at least, they may not awniire," 
" The coMrt of chancery frequeiuly piitlgates and breaks 
tlie teeth of tlie common law." In this constrwetioii, the 

liit,t v,;rb h s;ii(!, " to mitigale the lueili of th.^ oiiunon 

niotr law, and breaks tin; tctth of it," woiiU have beta . 
grain inatical. 

"They presently grow info good humour, and good 
language- towards the crowq ;" " grow into good lan- 
guage,"' is very hnproper. " There is never wanting a 
set of evil iiistrumfiits, who cither out of mad zeal, private 
iijlred, or filthy hiiTc, arc alway'^ ready," We say pro- 
perly, " A mail act^ out of mad ^-mI," nr, "out of piivate 
liatied hut w.' caiiiiot v,iy, if w,; wouKl ■<[>'::ik r:ii^lisli, 
" hef(c(joutof lillliy linre." "To double her kindness 
and caresses of nie ;" the word " kindness" rwiuirei to be - 
followed by either to or for, and cannot be construed with 
the preposition n/'. ** Never was man so leased, or suf- 
fered half the uneasiness, as I have done this evening :" 
the first and third clauses, viz. " Never was man so . 
teased, as I iiave done thiS' evening," cannot be joinea 
without an impropriety ; and. to connect the second- and 
Uiird, the word llmC must be Piilistituted fpr o»; " Or 9of- 
fered half the uncasine-- ili:it I h:ivL- done ;" or else, " half 
so much uneasiness as 1 have suifered." 

The first part of the followng seiitencs 'abounds-wilh 
adverbs, and those such as an^ hardly consistent will* OHe 
another: "Hovfiauch soever the reformation of this 
generate age is a/flMM*.irffcr/y to be despaired of, we may; 
vet have a more comfortable prospect: of future times." 
Ti<e sentence would be more correct ih.*the fallowing form ;* 

T/iaugh llie reformalion of this degenerate age is neariy 
to be despaired of," Sec. : 

" 'Oh ! sliiit not U|) my soul with the sinners, nor iny life 
vith the blood-tliiraty ; in whose haiid= is wiiketlness, and 
tbeir rtjht li_and is full of gifts." As the paisage, tiitro- 
4uc«d.by the copulatlra coajunctioD tmd, was not int^i^d 
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as a continuation of the princijiul and independent part of 
the sentence, but of the dependent part, tlie relative kIio.^c i 
should have been used instead of tiie possessive their; viz. 
*' and zchose right-hand is full »f gifts." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear lieard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There seems to be an impro> 
pritiy in this sentence, in which the same noun serves in a ■ 
double capacity, performing at tlie same time the offices 
both of the nominative and objective cases. " Neither 
hath it entered into. the heart of man, to concave the 
things," Stc, would have been rcgiiliir, 

"We have the [xnvor of rcMiiiing, alleriiig, and com- 
pounding, tho^e iin;i;;is whicli we h:ivit once received, into 
all llie vnrictif- lit picHire mul vision." It is very proper I 
to SUV, " iiUeiiiii; aiul emiipo'.inding tliose images which ! 
we have once received, into al) the varieties of picture and 
vision ;" but we can with no propriety say, " re&iidng 
them into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the | 
manner in which the words are ranged, this construction h i 
unavoidable: for "retaining, altering, and compounding," . j 
are participles, eacli of which equally refers to, and go* 
verns the subsequent noun, tho.^e images; and that noun 
again is neces^iarily connected witii the following preposi- 
tion, into. The construction mi.i^ht easily have been rgcti- 
iiad, by disjoining the participle rctaiaing from the other 
two participles, in this way : " We have the power of re- 
taining those images which we have once received, and of 
altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better thus : ** We have 
the power of letuning, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once recdved, and of formiog them 
into all the varieties of picture and vision," 

INTERJECTTON. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, See Rule v. Note 11. 
■ pigc 159,iBd Kote 0 of Sale xxu 
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Directions for Parsing. 

As we have finished the explanation of the different parts 
of speech, and the rulfi for forming them into seulences, it 
is now proper to give some examples of the nianiier in 
which the learners should be exercised, in order to prove 
their knowledge, and to render it familiar to tliem. This is 
called parsing. The natw^e of the subject, as well as the 
adaptation of itto learners, requires that it should be divided 
iuto two parts ; viz. parsing, as it respects etymology alone ; 
and parsing, as it respects both etymology and syntax *. 

Sectiok 1. Specunena of etymolosicalparaingt 
See the ExeTCtses, p. 15. 

" Virtue ennobles ut^." 
Firlue a coinriiou siib^lalilive, of t'lc tietiler gender, the 
third juT-ioi), the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. ( Di-di lie the noun.) Ennobles is a regular verb ai live, 
iuilieative mood, present ten?e, and the tliird pvr-ion 
singnlar. (Hepeat the present tewie, the imperfect tense, 
mid the'pejfect participle ■f.'i C/«isa persoiial.pronoun; of 
the lirst person plural, and in the objective ca%e. (Decline 
it.) ' 

" Goodness will be rewarded. » 

Gondne-<:s'\5-i. common substantive, of ihe neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and In the nominative 
case.- (Decline it.} ^ill be rewarded is a regular irerb, in ' 
thepasave voice, tli.: indicative mood, the first future tense, 
and tlie third person sini^slar. (Repent the present tense, 
the imperfect tense, and the perfect parliciple.) 

" Strive to iuiprnve." 

Strive is an irre-^uiar verb ■irwu-r, iti tlic imperative 
mood, and of thesfc-oiid pers^m s[i^ul;-.r. (Repeat the pre- 
sent tense, 4-t'.J To improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
111 tlie infinltivp-inood. (Repeat the preseri iraw, IfC.} 

• See^ ••QenmlUlreaion* tbrunni theEn|UiIi Exercliet," prcliiedM ' 
the Eigitk and nerf lubfcqueai etHlkui H thii b(«<lu 
. 4 The tcvMc iliMkl oceaiiwiallricpcit all tbe inowta and tmeictllic fcib. 

K6 
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Time nics 0 ! lio« swiftly." 
Time is a comtnon siilintaiitivo, oftiie iii'uUt gendpr, (he 
lliird person, tlie singular luinibpr, and in Die nomiiiative 
case. (Decline tlte noun.) I-'ties is ap irregular verb neuter, 
the indicative mood, preient tense, and tlie third persoif 
singular. (Ht-pcid the prcsriit tfnse, ^'C.) 0! is au in- 
terjection. Ho-J! anil mijiti) are adverbs* 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 
Gratitude is a common V-iibstantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular nnmber, and in thenominativ? 

TMi'. (DccUiie it.) I.i is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dirafive mouil, pn -init tense, and the third person singulai*. 
(Rejieot the present Inise, ^ c.) A is the indefinite arliclc. 
Delightjulhan adjective in ilie p(l^ilive state. (Repent the 
degrees of compariwn.) Emntinn is ;i ooniinoii substantive, 
of the neutiT gender, the ibird person, the singular 
number, and in Use nominative eiise, (Decline it.) 
" They who forgive, act nobly." 
TTirois a per^nnd pronotm, of llic third person, fhc plural 
jiuinb'-r, and in tiie nominative case. (Decline it.) ll'ha 
is a relative pronoun, anji the niiniinntive case. (Decline 
it.) FoTiiive is an irreciilar verb active, indicative mood, 
present tonse, and the third person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense, Spc.) Act is a regular verb active, indicative 
'mood, present tense, Snd the third person plural. ( 
"peat. IfC.) Nohhj is an adverb of quality. (Repeal tAe 
ilcgrces of camparisojt.) 

" By Hving temperately, our health is promoted." 
. is a preposition; Living is the present participle of 
the regular neuter verb " to live." (Repeat the participles.) 
Takperatelff is an adverb of quality. , Oitr is an adjective 
pronoun of. the possessive kind. (Decline it.) Health is 
a commdh' substantive, -of the third person, the slngHlar 
number, and in the nominative^ case. (Decline it.) Is 
prani/itcdji^ a r^ular verb passive, indicative ^ood, pre- 
sent (eiiscy aed tlie third person singular. (Rt^eal, SfC). 
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" We simiild be kidd (o them, wlio are unkind to us," 
We is a [jcvsonal pninoun, of llie fust [jerson, llie plural 
number, and in thu nojiiinative case. ( Decline it.) Aliould* 
be 19 an irregular verb n^terj in the polential mood, the 
imp^fect tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense, IfC.) Kind h an adjective, iu the positive 
stale, {Repeat tlie drt^rcrs nf cotiipurison.J To is a prt- 
position. TJietn is a pi;iM)ii:d pronovii), of lliir third pcrsoii, 
the plural nmiiber, and iii the obji'cfiye c^sl'. (Decline 
it.) IVho is a relative pronoun, and in the noniinali\e 
case. ( Decline it.) Aye is an iriegulur vi'jii neuter, in- 
dicative inotid, [irt^sent tense, and the third person plural. 
( liipetU, S,-c.) Unkijid is an adjective in the positive stati , 
(Repeat the degrees of compurism.) To is a preposition. 
Us is a persgnai jiroiioun, of the first person, the plural 
Tiuniber, and in the objective case. (Decline it.) 

SEcrroci 2. Sped m ns nf s'jntactical par sif^. 

" Vice produces miser;-. " 

Fiee is a cninmoa substantive, of the neuter gender, the ■ 
tliird person, Utc siDgular number, and in the nominative 
case. Prodacea is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
-present tense, the third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative "vice," according' to rule i. which saji^; 
(hi:re rrpnd ihc rule.) Miwr// is a coiuuion substantive, of 
the nciitir gcrKier, the third person, the singular number, 
and the objective case, governed by the active verb " pro-. . 
Aluces," according to Rule xi. which sajs, Sic. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown," 

Penceisarninuiini ';iil!st;intivc. (Rrpni! t':i\:^-;ndcr.per.';nT', 
mmher, and ruse.) .In-l i- a ro]nn.!!i\-t^ i-'-m_l-.iin.linn. Jmj js 
^ common subst.'ititivf. (Rfpual lln.- ptr^nn, auni'.ier, itnil 
CQ.jf._J ^rc is rui irre^nlar verb iii'u'cr, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third pereoji plural, agreeing wiih 
the nominative case " peace and joy," acrordingtoauLE if, 
whiciviAyi; (-hire ri^}eat the rule.) >'irfiie'« is a eommoa 
lobsUnlive, of the third person, the siij^Iar inifqbb-,and.tlt 
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the possessive case, governed by the siibstanfu'e "crown," 
agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. Crmn is a- cora- 
'mon substantive, of tlie neuter gender, the third person, 
(he singular aumber, and in the nominative case^ agreeably . 
to the fourth note of ttuLE XI. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 

ITisdom is a comnion substantive, f Repent the geedeTt 
person, number, and aise.) Or is a di^^jtinclive conjunction. 
Folly is a common siibslantivi;. (R-.-pent the prrson, muiihcr, 
and disc.) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case " wisdom" or " folly," according 
to RULE III, which says, ic. Us is a pt-i-sonal pronoun, 
of the first person, plural number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the active verb " governaj'^agi-eeably 
lo RULE XI. which says, Sic. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Evcr'j is an a(ljt?clive pronoun of Ihe distribtitivc kind, 
agreeing with its sub-lanlive " hearf," accordiiigto Note 2 
under rule viii. which aays, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (Repeat the gender, per wn, number, and case.). 
Knom'\% an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present. 
tense,tbirdpersonsingnIar,agre«ng\vithitenomtaatiTectt8e 
" heart," according to role i. which says,. Sic. Its is a. 
personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of the 
neuter gc'nder, lo agree with its substantive " heart," ac- 
cording to RULE V, which says, &c it is in the t>osscssive 
case, governed by the noun " sorrows," according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. Sorvo'^s is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the plural number, , and the ob- 
jective case governed by the active verb " Imows," ac- 
cording tp Kulc XI, which says, Sec. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely." 

The is the delinile article. Man is a common substan- 
tive. ( Repeat Hk person, number, andxase.) is an ir- 
fegular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense,, and 
the third poioa ungular; agreeing with' the saminative 
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ease " man," according to rule i, which says, kc. Uappjf 
is an adjective in the pwsitive state, ffho is a relative pio- 
nouii, which has for its antecedent, " man," with which it 
agreetin gender and number, according to Rut£ v. 'vrliich 
says, &c. Livc3 is a regular verb neuter, indicative moot), 
preseDt tense, third person singular, agreeing wit^ its no- 
minative '^Vho," according to rule vi. which says. Sec. 
Wiaely is an adverb of quality, placed after the verb, ac- 
cording-to rule xv. 

" Wlio preserves us ?" 
ffho Ts a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
in tlie ' nommative case singular. The word to which it 
relates, (its sdbsequent,) is the nonn or pronoun contain* 
ing the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note under 
KULs vr. Prtseroes ia-a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, third per^ singular, agreeing with 
its nominative " who," accordin5;lo rule vt. which says,, 
&c. Us h a i)ers{inal pronoun. (Repeat tiicperson, ntwic 
ber, case, and rule.) ' 

" Whose house is that} My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it? We." 
ff'hnse is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and relates to.the following words, *' bnrther's" and " mine," 
agreeably to a note under rule vr. It is in the possessive 
case, governed l)y " hoHse," according to rule x. which 
Eays,S;c, //oust: is a common snbslantive. {Repeat tlif gender, 
person, mimlxT, and case.) Is is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative moo<l, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case " house," accord- 
ing to RULE I. which says, &c. That is an adjective pro- 
noun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjective pro- 
noun of the possessive kind. Brother's is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, governed by " house" understood, ac- 
cording to RULE X. and a note under rule vi. And is 
a copulative mmjunction. MiiK is a pmonal pronoun, of 
the £nt peFstm, the liagi^ noadKr, and ia tbepoMenitt 
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e;isi', arconliiis (() a iiole under RULE X. anil anothi'i: un- 
tli-r KL Li \ i. //Vio u n;i;itivi; ])rijmmii of tlie iiiUrro- 
galive kiiEil, of tilt- jihiral minibiT, in ttic niiiiiuiative tase, 
and rdatfK to " \vf" fuLowing, act ur ding to a note under 
RULE VI. Jnhabit is a regular va b active. ( ih-pcut tl>c 
mood, taise, person, ^c.j Jl is a personal pronoun, of the 
tbird person, the singular ninnberv and ia the objective 
case,, governed the active verb " inhabit," accoEditu; 
to Ruj>e Ki. which saTS, &e. fTeisa persoaal pronouti, 
of the firf^t person, the plural number, and the nominative 
case to the verb " inhabit" understood. The words " in- 
habit it" are imiilied aflfr " we," a;jrccal)ly to a note un- 
der RULE V T. 

•' RciHcmiKT to assist the distrussed," 
Remembfr is a i^gular verb activerimperat^Temood,. tbe 
te^ud person singular, and agrees with its nominative case 
" thou" miderstood.. To assui'a a regular verb active, in 
the inlinitii'e uiood, governed by the preceding verb " re- 
member," according to RtiLE xii. which says'. Sec, TJteis 
the definite articli;. Distressed is an adjective put sub- 
stantively. 

" Wo are not unempUiycil." 
/Fc is a pe:s(inai pronoun. (Repeat the person, number, 
and cu^e.) ^fire is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat, the 
tJiood, ttnsc, person, S,c.) A'ot is an adverb of negation. 
ITnmpfoi/eii'i'i an adjective in.the positive state. The two. 
negatives not aod- mi, form an affirmative, agreeably to 
RULE XVI. wliLch says, &g.' 

"This boiHjly has relieved you. and us; and has- 
gratified the donor." 
XbiV is an adjective pronoun.of Uie demomtrative kind. 
..fioua^isacommon substantive. ( Repeat the persorirMW-- 
; ber, and case,) Has relieved is a regular verb active, in- 
dicative mctod,. pecfect tense, thirdtpersoit singular, agcoe- 
- ing with its nominative " bojiiityj" accwding to kulE'J. 
' which says, &c. Yfiii is a.personal pronouIl^ of the second 
iSer$oa.flur»!,. and in the.objective ca^. (Repeat tke go- 
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Ternment and rule.) And is a coptilativR conjirncfion. Vs 
is a personal pronoun, hi the ohjiTtive case. You and us 
are put in the same case, according to rule xviii. which 
says, &c. .^nif is a copalative conjunction. Has gratified \8 
a F(<gular verb active, Indicative mool, perfect t«nse, 
and third penon singti^r, agreeing .wilh its nominative 
" boonty," understood. " Mm rcftf red" and "ha.jgra- 
tyird," are in the same mood and tense, according to 
RULE XVIII. which says, &c. The is the tlefinite article 
Donor is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and the objective case governed by the 
active verb " has gratified," according to llule xi. -which 
Mys, Sec. See the Octavo Grammar, on gender, 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 
Ne is a peisoiia! pronoun, of llie third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
if^iil be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative tnaod, 
first future tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative "he," according to kv'le I. and composed 
of the auxiliaries ■^witt'be," and the perfect participle " par- 
done.d."' ifot is a negative adverb. (Jnlest is a disj mctive 
conjunction. Aig is a penonat pmnnun. (Repeidthepersoi^ 
ntmber, gender, andcase.) Repent is a regular verb neuter, 
in the subjunctive mood> the present tense, the third per- 
son singular, and agrees with its nominative case "he," 
according to eule i. wl\ich says, &c. U is iti the SHf>- 
junctive mood, because it implies a future sense, and de- 
notes uncertainty signified by the conjunction " unless," 
agrefeibly to-KULE xix. and the notes. 

" Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 
Good zi-nrks bting nei^lectcd, being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the 
fifth note of RtrtE I. Devotion is a common substantive. 
CRepeat the number, persoHf and case.) la is an irregular 
verb neuter. (Repeat tfte mood,tense,-person, Src.J J-'abe 
Is an adjective in the positive state, and belonKs to its sul>- 
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ftctntive (Jevotion" tintientood, agreeably to rhle viii. 

which says, &c. 

" Till' ernpcror, Marcire Aureliiis, was a wise and 
virtuous prijice."' 
TTie is-the delinite article, fwoeror is a coinman sub* 
stantive, of the masculine gender, the tbu^ pecsoar tbe 
Bingubr number, and in tlio nominative case. Mar cut 
^ureliusUa projitT nsme or substantive, ittid in thenoniiiu- 
iivecase, bt'caii^o it is put in spposition withthesubetantiM 
" emperor," ajitiMbly to tlic first note of RutE x. IFaa 
is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
and tlie third person singular, agreeing witii itn nominative 
case " emperor." ^ is the indelinile arlicle. ^Ue 
is an adjettive, and belongs to its siibsianLi^'u "prince." 
jind is a copulaLivc conjunclion, Firtnous is an adjective, 
and belongs, 5:c, Prhw is a common substantive, and in 
the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth noteof avLE xi. 

" To err is human." 
To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nomtiiaUve Case 
to the verb " is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
inood, preseitt tense, and the third person singular, agree- 
ing 'wUh its QominatiYecase " to err," agreeably to Note l, 
under k.u lb the first. Human is an adjective, and belongs 
to its substanttve '" nature" understood, according to 
RULE VIII. which says, &c, 

"To countenance persons who are guilty of bad ac- 
tions, is scarcely one remove from actually committing 
them." 

To countemnce persons viho are gtiilty nf had actions, ii 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb 
"is." /a is an irregular verb neuter, &;c. agreeing with 
the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nominative 
case, agreeably to Nolo 1 . under rule the first. Scarcely 
is an adverb. One is a numeral adjective, agreeing with its 
substantive " remove." Remove Is a common substantive, 
of the neuter gender, bhe Uitrd person, tbe singular 
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number, and m- the notniiuitive case, agreeably to the 
fcnirth note of rule xi. From is a preposition. Com* 
miiting is the piesmt participle of the regular active verb 
" to coiiiiiut." VVion is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case, go- 
verned by the participle *' committing," agreeably lo 
KULB XIV. which says, S:c. 

" Let me proceeti." ^. 
This sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
^ riaus in general, is in the Imperatira tiiood, of the first per- 
son, and tlie §inguliir number, 't'he sentence may, how- 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. Zd is an 
irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the second 
person, the plural number, and agrees with its nominative 
case " you" understood: as, " do you let." Me Is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, tlie singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb " let," 
agi:eeably to rule xi. which says, &c. Proceed is a 
regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, go.verned by 
the pieceding .verb " let," according to role xii. which 
says. Sic. 

" Living expensively and luxuriously destroys 
health." " By living frugally and temperately, 
health is preserved." 
living expensively and luTuriqusti/, is the nominalive case 
to ihe verb " destroys," agreeably to Note I, under rulei. 
living frugally andteviperaiely, it a substantive phrase ir> 
the objective case, governed by the preposition <' by,'* 
according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sullitifntly explicit, to enable 
faim to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and 
sulhcieutly diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out and apply the remaining rules, both principaU 
and subordinate. 

See tha BueicisQa on Parsing, p. 15 to 46. 
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PAKT IV. 

Phosodt. 

pROsoDv consists of two parts : the fotmei 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, coin- 
prising ACCENT, ttUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, 

and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of verhpi- ! 

CATION, 

CHAPrtK I, 
Of PHOSVSCUTIQH. 

Section 1. OJMcent. 
Accent is the laying of a peculiar strcM ef , 
the voice, OH a certain letter or syllable in a 
word, that it may better Iieard than the r^t, 
or distinguished from them : as, in the word, 
presume^ the stress of the %'oice must be on the 
letter v, and second syllable, same, which take 
the accent. 

As words may be formed of a diiri;rent number of syl- 
libles, from one to eight or niiiei it was necessary to have ' 
some peculiur m^k to disUnguUli words fiom mere syt- 
lablca ; otherwise speech would be only a cootinued suc- 
cession of syllables, without conveying Ideas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas far which they stand. It was 
tln'rcfore necessary, that tiie inind should at once perceive 
what luimbcr of syllubles buloiigd to each woid, in ut- 
tcriiiici;. Tiiis might be done by a [mrcfptible pause at I 
the end of (.'ach word in speaking, as we form a cei-tain I 
distance betvvteii them in writing aiici printins. But tills 
woidd nialie dlscoui'se extremtjiy tedious; and thougtt- it 
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miglii r.'diicr wonts (ii>(iiu-U would mnki" tlic m^Mninu' nf 
5i'iiteiic<-s- confiisfil. S_vllal)k-s iiiii>lil also lie- siillicii'itllv 
rfi?tiiigiiislii-<! by a reiluii, .-Ii'valioii <ir (It i.rc>sioii of voice 
uj)on one sylUiblf of carli uui c!, \sliicli was llie praclicc of 
some nations. Dut Uip Knglisli tongue lia?, for liii* piir- 
poite, adopted a mark of the' easiest and simplest kiod, 
which is called accent, and wl'iich efTectuall}- answeis 
ttie «nd. 

Every vord in our language, of more than one syllable, . 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this man- 
ner; aii'-l ^oitic writers assert, that every monosvllalilc of 
two or more ii'lli'r^, has one of its letters thus dislingiiishcd. 

Acffiit k cillier principal or secondary. The principal 

ii) a wiird from ihe rest. Tiic scrondary arrt-nt h that 
stress which we may tx cusionally j»laco iipon anoth^r syl- 
lable, besides that wliii h iuis liic piint ipal accent; in order 
tc^pronou nee every part of (he wore! innri' distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmoniously : thus, " Complainant, carai'an,' 
and "violin," have frequently an accent on the first as well 
as on the last syllable, though a wimewhat less forcible one. 
The same may bi- observed irf " li.-partci-, rofi-rfp. priva- 
teer, d(imiiK-.T," ^-c. liiil it must hr ob-:,'rii-(l, ll,yt 
tliongh an arrcnt i< ;illo\>vd on the first syilable of tho^e 
words, i( is by no mi-:uv~ ii.-ressary ; Ihey may alt be pro- 
notnifod with vm- a. o ni, and that on tlie last syllable, 
without llie luasl deviation from propriefy. 

As emphasis evidendy points out llie mo^t .:i^'iiit'.raiit 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasoin do not forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greatest force on that part 
of the word which, from its importance, the liearer has 
alwa}'s the greatest occasion to observe : and this ts neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from Hip root 
to the branches of words, so Hie first and most natural law 
of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed* 
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witli perfect ,uiiiforniity, leave the principal part of the 
■word in quiet {lossession of what seems its lawful propi;! t y ; 
biil Laliii a\ui Grwl; tcrminalions, of wliic li inir laiigii:ige 
is full, a^iimi' a it^iit of prpsprviiij: tlicir original accent, 
and snbjc.ct almost every wore! they bcilow iipoous to tlieir 
own rlassica! law^. 

Accent, tlicrefon-, seems to be rcf^iilalecl in a great mea- 
Biire by etymologj*. In words from the Saxon, the accent 
is generally ob tlie root; in vords front the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to these 
we add the dilferent accent 'we lay on some-vocds, to dis- 
tinguish them from othersj.we seem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation; namely, the'radical, the ier-' 
Wiiijff(*o;7fl/, and the distincHte. T!ie radical : as, " Love, 
liively, Icivcliiioss ;" (lie (i-rminationah as, " IHrmnny, 
harmonious ;" tiie dislijicliv e : as, " Converl, to convert." 

ACCF.NT Oh" lllSSYI.LAEI.rS. 

"Words of two sjllalili-s iiav ni-ccssarily one of Ihcm ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the saki; of enipbasis, 
we sometimes lay an eq\ial sfress upon two successive syt- 
.lables ; as, " Di-r6cl, some-times ;" but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more tlian one ac- 
cent. The awd **4-min/''is the only word which a 
pronounced with two accents when alone. 

€>f dissyllables, formed by affixing a temination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish, 
kinyidom, Sctesf , 5ctcd, loiNome, liiver, scoffer, fairer, fdre- 
mti'it, zi'-alous, fulness, inci'-kly, arlisl." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly tbe accent on the latter: as, "To 
beseem, to bestrtw, to rctum." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
.« im the former syllable : as^ . " To cem&il, a c£menl; to 
contract, a c6ntract i to presige, a prfisage." 

This rule has many exceptions. . Though verbs seldwn 
Wave tlicir accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
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oij the letter s^'llablc: as, " Delight, pcrfiime." Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must have 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to tlie 
verbs lliey form, and inversely.' Thus, tlie noun "wStei-" 
must have iTTPceded ihe verb " to water," as tlie verb " to 
con"i'';]iui;ii imM have prvf eJed tlie noun " correspond- 
ent niiil ■' 10 pursue" chiimi priority to " pursuit." So 
that wcnmy romlude, wiierever verbs deviate from the 
rule, is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
only where a superior law Of accent lakes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, our, ozi; le, ish, ck, ter, age, 
en, et : as, " Crinny, Ubour, willow, -willow ;" except 
*' alldw, av6w, endijw, bel6w, bestdw *' brittle, bdnish, 
cimbric, bitter, colirage, fasten, quiet;" accent the former 
syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Cinker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syUhble. 

Dissjllalile verb;;, tmiiinafinf' in a consonant and e final, 
as, " Comprisi;, escape ;" or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable, as, " Appease, reveal ;" or endtjig in two conso* 
Hants; as, "Attend;" have the accents on the latter 
syllable. 

- Dissyllable notihs, "having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have cominonly their accent on the latter syllable ; 
as, "Appliluse;" except seme .words in oihj as, "Villain, 
cliTtain, mountain." 

' Dissyllables lliat have two vowels, which are separated 
in the promindatlon, have always the "accent on the first 
syllable : as, "Lion, riot, quiet, liaK. rtiiu ;" except 

" create." 

ACCENT ON TRISY1.I.ABLE8. 

Trisyllable* formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
" Liveliness, tenderness, contemner, wdgoner, phystcat, 

bbpStter, ciimmeniing, commending, assurance." 

TrUyllables ending in o«,!, (il, ion: as, "Arduoijs, c4pi* 
tai, mention," accent the first! 
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Trisyllables ending in ce, eat, and ate, accent the first 
syllable: as, " Countenance, continence, armament, im- 
niiiii-m, tlegaiit, propagate;" unless tliey are derived from 
words Imviiig the accent on the last: as, " Connivance, 
acquiiiiilaiice;" and unless the mUldliT syllable has a vowel 
bi'lbrit two lousoiianl-- ; I'mnH'ili^^tlr." 

Trisyllable, ciuling in y, as " Kntily, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsitly," commonly accent tiie first s_\ liable. 

Trisyllables m re at le, accent, the first syllabi*; as, 
." Legible, theatre;" fcxcept " Disciple," and some 'vords 
which have a preposition: as, " Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in uiic, commonly actent the first 
S) liable: as, " Plenitude, hdbi tilde, rectitude." 

Trisyllables ending in <itnr, have the acfceitf on the 
riiuilk- svDnlile ; " b|H-(.i;Uor, creator," &c ; exctipt 
<• rirator, seTmlor. iij!Tali.ir, h'galor." 

'l'ri-^vllai)Ks wliii ti iia\i- in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong,' as, " Eiuliirr.vuiu--," a vowel before two conso- 
uants ; as, " Domesuc ;" accent tiie middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly Frpnch: as, ''Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;" or tliey are words formed by prefi.\ing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable; as, " Immatiire, overcMrge." 

ACCENT ON POLVSVLLABLES. 

l',))v^vliable?,or wyrds iif more than thr«e syllables, gene- 
rallv follow the accciU of tlic words from which they are 
derivedi as, "Arr.>galing,cijiiliiiency, incontinently, com- 
mendable, commijnicableness." 

AVords ending in atar have the accent generally on ihe 
penultimate, or last syllable but one; as, " Eisenddtor, 
gladiitor, ctiuivocAtor, prevaricStor." 

Words ending in /c commonly haw the accent on the 
first syllable: a?, " Amicable, despicable:" wnless ll>e 
second syllable has a vowel before tvfe consonants: as, 
** Combustible, condfimnable.;^' 

W ords ending in ton, ws, and -ty, liave their accent on 
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the iiiiii-p.-ii'jltiiiiati', or hit >j !laMe Init (wp: r.^-, " Pr>h-t- 
tion, tii L'irio'.i^, acUvily." 

■ "Wortls whicli end in iii, io, auil cc^, havc^the iictcrit on 
t]ieintep£Qulti as; "Oyc^ppsdiat paiic^o>d«'p6tical.'' 

The rtrieSrrespectJii^acQeiif, are hot adva»r(*d aB coin- 
pltte or iafailtblf: : th«; 3fe nftrdy proposed. as useful. 
Altnost every njle.of every language has its exccpUons^ 
ind, ill English, as in athpr tongues, much must lie Icarnctl 
by ej;ain[)le and authority. 

■ It may be fiirtiuToiisnrvcci. Iliat tlimigli fhc s,>51n'il'- in 
which llie prinfiiial acui'iil is ^ilaced, is llxcd hikI rmnaii^ 
yiit wa may, and do, fi^!iiiicLilly make the stTonti.'r; pr,.r ■ 
tfipal, and tilt' lii'iiicipal st'coiiihry : thiu, '* Carsvan, rcuT,- 
pTaisaiit, violin, ri^partee, reiorcL", privattxT, domii!W," 
inaV 'all have the greater stress On the first, Mid the less on 
rtie last ' syllatirp, ' without any'viblcnt ofrehce to tlie carr 
iiay, it may b(^"a3sMtecl, that the'^principaVaccent on 'ihc ' 
first syllable of these wof^s^' atld n6n'e -at aU on the laitt, 
though' forlainly inipro;>e'r, has iiolhiiig in it'giatiug or 

■ di-^ciiriintit ; but plai-iiis^ ah acct'Hl on tin; sfcond syllablir 
oftlicsi- words woiilil i';i)ir''!y iioraiigf! tliPiij, aijd produce ■ 
gn-at liaTs];iii";s and i!if-(i;-.ai;ce. Tlie same observations 
may hi- applii-il to " di'ioon^tration, lamenlafioii, provoca- 
tion, nuviu-iMr, pr'.'jia gator, alligatoT," e^ofy similar 
word in the language. ■ ' ' ■ - . 

. ' ' • SSCTIOK 2, qfSllflW^ 

The quantity of a syllabie js that. time whiqli 
is uccuplccl in proliouHpinig it» It is CMiijicfpreil 

^.LONG pr SHORT* . , ;, - _ ; 

. » iA> yoweL or j^yUable is ioflgf -wh^ the acdent w 
^ on -the- voMfel t which Bccasibns it to be slowly 

joined in proimnciation with the following let- 
ters : as, " Fall, bale, moocl> hoOsC) ttatiirc." 
' ■■ A syllable is short, when riie accent is on the 
cotisoiiaiit J which occasions the vowel to be 
' L ■ 
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quickly jokied to the succeeding letter : as, Ant, 
bfiniiet, liutitjer." 

A long syllable generally requires -double the 
itime of a ^short <sne in pronouncing it ; thus. 
Mate" and '** Nfite" should be iironminceA 
as slowly again as " Mat" «nd "Ntft." 

Unaccented syllables aru generallyshoit: as, ■"Admire, 
biiltluSss, sinner." But-to tliis 71)16*11161% are many excep- 
' tioas;taa, **.AUp, fxile^ giDgnne« Empire, fiSre^stc," &c. 

Wh«n tbe accent is (Mi-Aconsflnantt (he syllable is o^ei^ 
more or leas short, as it ends vith a single consonant, -or 
tvith more tiiaxi one: aSf-Sidty, i^bber; persUt, m&tchiesa. 
, When the arcent is on a *?mi-voweI, the tijne of the 
• syltabfe may be.pro1rni;tf(l, by dwrPing iipon llie seini- 
vowd : as, " Cur', can', MtW :" but when the accent fall? on 
a iDUte, the syllable caiinot be lengthened in tbe sains 
•manner: as, " BiihhU;, riiptain, totter," 

The quantity of vowels has, in sonre measure, been con- 
■sidered under the Unt.part of gmmm^, which treats of 
■tiietUflfereatsouni^ of tht; Icttei?^ and thecefose we shall 
'dismissfthis sulgect with atfew general rules and obserra* 
•tions. 

let, All vowels uiidvr the ])rtncipal accent, "before tl»e 
'tenmnatims ia, to, and ion, preceded by a single coiiso- 
■nant,' arc. pronoiinceit lung: as, " Regalia, folio, ad+iesion, 
explosion, confusion:" except the vowel 7, which in that 
situation is short: as, *' Militia, puncliT.io, decision, cen- 
trition." The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
" Discretion, ■Ijattalion, gladiator, national, and rational.'* 
Sd, All -vowels that immtsdiatclj' precede tbe terniisa* 
lions ity, -and «bf, are jiroaouneed htagi -as, " OeHjr, 
juetyi'spontan^ty." But if one consonast preoedes these 
terminations, every .preceding accented vowel is. shMt; 
ejtcept'M, and the-a in " sc«'cily." and " rarity ■;" as, " Pot 
larity, Kcverityj divinity, curiosity •;— impunity." Evens 
'before two consonants cooltacts itself: as, " Currhy, taci? 
turnity," ic. 
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3d, Vowels under the principal aocent^ bfffore tbe tcmii- 
natioBS -ic and teal, preceded hy s uogle consonaot, ate 
pFonounced Ghort ; thiutj "Satanic, pathetic, dliptic, har- 
monic," have the vowel short ; while "Timic, runic, cubic," 
have the accented vewel long: und " Fanatical, poetical, 
icvitica!, canonical,'' have the vowel short ; but " Cubical, 
inusii:al," lic. have tlio u long. 

4tli, The vowel in tin: ;Li:tfpeiniUimate syllableof words, 
with liie. following t<3nni nations, is always prooounted 
■short. • ■ ■ 

loq^j ss, oblo^jr. partm-: as, oviparoKS. 

•atrophe-; as> apostropbe. • - eraeyj as, ariftecracy, . 
. metar; aSfbarontfter. gmif; aa, cusmogmy. . 
gottai; as, diagonal. iphon^; as, ^ym^hftny. 
vorotta; as, carnivorous. -notAy; as, astrouemy.. 
fewua; as, somniferous. Utmij; as, anatomy. 
fiu»us; ss, superlluous. pathj; as, aalipatliy. 
yiui-nt; iiifililliient. 
As no ultcrancu whick is void of proportiun, can be 
agreeable lo the e;ir ; and as tfuaiilit v, or prfijiortion of 
■time in ■utterance, greatly depends on a due aitentioa to 
the aci:ent ; it is absolutely nectdsary for every person who 
. would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be master of 
tbatipoint. See tins secliort in the Octaoo Grammar. 

Sk-CTioh ^. Of Empluisi.i. 
By emphasis is mrant a Btron;j;e.r and fuller 
sound of voice, by wiikh we distinguish some 
woctl or words on which we desigu to Jay parti- 
c;*ila.r stress, and to show how they affect the rest 
of the sciit*?iice. Sometimes the ''injihatic words 
must be distintruiih'jd nv a prtrticuiar tone of 
voice, as wdl as by a grLtttcr siirss. 

Oatfae right roantgemmt of tbe eBip)ia>Js'depfitdi thf 
life «f prominciotion. If no emphasis be placed on anjr 
voids, ootouly vill discoiifte be rendsreit heavy and iift' 
L9 
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less, but th* meaning often left ambigiioas.' If the tm- . 
ptosis be placed wrong, we shall pervert atid confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a coimnon instance : snch 
a si[n(>le qiiPiition as this, " Do you ride to town to-day ?" 
is capable of no fewer tiian four dilleifiil acceptations, 
accordin!^ as tlic nnpliasis is difTerently placed on the 

■ words. If it be pronounced thus: " Do i/ok ride to town ' 
to-day ':" the answer may naturally be, " Ko, we eundra 

■ servant in onr steuH." If thus : ** Do you ride lo towrt to- 

■ day !" answer, " No, Ve mtend to walk." '***Do' you 
ride <»fmjwto^ay?" "No, we ride tnta^JiBTountry,** 
*'Dp ymi ride to town tn-dityf" "N*J,''btl^■we shall to- 
morrow^"- Inlike manner, in soIemn'diwdUTse, tlie wliole 
force ami beauty of an expression <ift<'Tl'di'pcnd on the em- 
phatic word; and we niny prr^-^.t lo the hi-avers (|uile 
different -views of the s;inic s.f;iiin-Li iit, by iilacinq llu> em- 
phasis' differently. In the ffll lowing words of onr Sa\ioiir, 
observe in what dilTcreiit.Ji^hts the thought is phicird, ac' 
rbrding as the words-are- pronounced- "Jnila=, bctrayest 
thou^ the sun of. man'wilb a kiss?" " Betxaytst ttiou," 

' malces'i'^ti- reproAh'-4urn' on -the infiimy of treachery. 
• " Betrayest iAoit'/'t^makes it rest upon Juilas's connexion 
with hU master.-" Betrayest thou fhesl^tif turn," rests it 
upon our>Sam6UT'$ pei^sal fclturacter and eminlhce. 

Betrayest .thou tlie sm of man uiift a kmf* turns it 
-UpomhiS'prostitntiiiG; tlu- -ignat of peace and friendship to 
tb^'purpose of di'-lnKlii-n, 
. ''The emphasis often lieion Ihc word that uifis a quest ion i 
3P, "//■'/josaid so?" " iriicii \\\\] hecoine?" " U'hiit ^UnUl 
do " It'liHhtr shall I go ■" " li'hy liosc thou weep r" And 
. when two words arc set in contrast, or in opposition to. one 
another, iliey are both emphatic ; as, " He is the fjrronf, 
not \.\\e. father, of his people;" " His subjects year him, 
but they do not love him." 

■ .rSqiiK^sentfeitces are » ftitl and comprehensive, that 
' ajfljijst every word Is aKphftticali as, " Ye bills snd dales, 
'j'eiiYm/vot^sjandpIaiBs:" vft, as that patheticeicpos- 
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tolation in the prophecy of Eztrkitl, " Why will ye die !" 
In the latter short seiitence, e^ ei y word i^ cnipliatical ; and 
Oft which ever wurd v.i- l:iy tin: cmpliasis, wlielher oiiAlie 
first,. second, tliini, or foiii tli, il strikes out :i dili'erent ■ 
senif, liud o]ii;in a iiuw subji-cl ol iiicniiii; i-xiiosliiialioii. 

accent liij^iiii'ics the sjllahle on wjiich it is l:ii(l, an/l 
inaki|s it iiune (iistinguished by Uit uaa' than the rest; so ■ 
ciiipliasis I'liiiublcs Ihi: word to which it. bi:Iongs, iind pre- 
sents it ill :i ^iruuger Hght .lo thu uiiderslandhig. Wt^e 
lh(;ri? no accciiU-, words would be resolved into their original ; 
syllables: were. there uu emplusis, staitcucea would be re- - 
soLved into their original wort^ .aiu)* in •this case,- tiie - 
hear^ would ba under th^ ^uful Decesaitv, £Kt, of ma- 
king oiU the wor4s, and afterwards, their uieaiiiiig. 

Emptipis is of,two lands, simple and complex. Slinp^, ■ 
wheo it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposidon; complex, when, besides the meaning, it 
marlfs also some airection or emotion of the mind ; or gives 
a meaniug to words, wiiich they wotiid not have in their 
usual acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely' 
more thaa a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, besides force, there is.alwaya 
su||padded a, niatufest.cbange of.tiute. 

The following EeiUeac£ contwnsL.an example of simple 
emphasis: " And Nathaitsud t»J3avid,.'.' T^puart tlie 
man." 1'hc emphasis oa tlufUj serves only to pcuntjout the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol* 
lows, we peiceive an eniotiOu of the speiiker iiiperacided to 
the simple meaning: " Why will ye die!-" 

As the empliasis often falls on.word^ in ditfercnt parts of - 
the same senteucej ^o it is frequeaily reiiiiired to be conti- 
nued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exeinpUfies both 
tiie parts of t^s pqsitioji : " If- you seek to niaSe oife rtc^ 
vtndy not to increase hit stores, but (a djtniniih .hia dtw 
siret." Empliasis may be fiuthpr.^tioguishcd, into the 
weaker and the stronger emphnsiS, lQthe<entenc|;,,f'£}i; 

L5 
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ercise anf! temperance strengthen the conitittition ;" we 
perceive mor^ force on the won! strengthen, than on any 
other; though it is not etiiial to the stress which we apply 
to the word ind^ffhwt, in the following sentence : " Exer- 
cite and temperance strengthen even an indifferent con*ti- 
luttwi." It is also proper to remark, that the words 
tx&ciiet ten^urancCf eonstiUitim,- in the last example but 
me, are pFoabunced with greater force, than the particles 
■and and theg sn<3 yet thoK-werds citmot pn^eriy be 
called emphatical: for the stress tfaat is 1^6 on tlieni, is no 
more than sufficient to convey distinctly the meaning of 
each word. — From these observations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, namely, the articlfB, conjunctions, 
prepositions, ttc. are, m genera!, obsaarely and ft<b]y ex- 
{irCBsed ; that the substantives, verbs, antl mure cignilicant 
^rords, are firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and tliat the 
emphaticat words, those which mark the meaning of a 
phrase, are pronounced \'ritii peculiar stress and energy, 
tbdilgh Variied according to the degree of tbeir importance. 

£inph8di, betidet its other offices. Is the great regofator 
ofquanti^. Though (bei^uantitjrofou^ syllable is fixed, 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is matabte, when 
these words are ranged' tn scBtences; the long bftng 
changed into ghort, 'the short into long, according to the 
importance of the words with regard to meaning ; and 
it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphasis must be the rcgdlator of the qiiaiitity. A 
few examples will make this point very cviJent. 

PlefisM thoii slialt hear — and learn the secret jiower, Stc. 

Pleas'd thou shah hear — and (hou alane shall hear — 

Pleas'd-tbou shalt hear — in spile of tln;m shSIt hear — 
- Pleas'd thKu shSU hear — though not behold tiie fair — 

In the first of these instances, the wordi plias'd and 
iitir, being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst thh 
two intermediate' words, tiiSu and aJtiUt, 'being nprdly 
passed over, as the-sense demands, are reduced to a shout 
t^antity.. 
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lA'Uu! lecobdlnststtce; tfae'vftffd iHo!i ij Eleing ttw mocf 
impiHlant, obt^ns the cliief> dr taihet the wle empbasisV- 
' ^aAtbus, k Is Dot 0]ilyrcstoreiitd.its-iiaturaVlong quantity, 
but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of length/- 
IfaaH. whin prbboiinced in ite separate state. ' This greater 
d^ree of Length, is- cohipehsated by ttie diminution of 
^antity in the words p/caa'd and hear, which^are sounded 
shorter than in the pr<;ce<ling instance- The word shalt 
still continues short. Here wf may also obscT\L*, that 
though. (Art i( is long ill thi; first part of tlii; versu, i(-becomes- 
short when rapi-alL'd in tlie st'coiitl, on account of-ihe more 
forcible emphasiB' belonging to the word uW/ic, vfliich fol- 
low* it. 

in the thirdiinstaiice, thd word shall h&vii^ the emphasis; 
ebtaiju a.Ioiig quantity. And-.tfaough it Ss impossible W 
proliMig the' sound^'df tHiEf-word, as it en'ds-in a pur^ mule,- 
^ io.tbis', as ia.aH'sbnilalr'iastaiicesj the additional qiian'* 
tity is to be made out by a rest at the <n»ce, prdpdrtituted' 
W.tbe importance of. th^ word. lu this instauce) vk may 
abo observe,. that the word shalt, repeated'in the second 
fitt of the Line, is reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word A^ar plaireti in opposi- 
IIOd to the word, behold, in the latter part of the line, tib*' 
tains from the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate 
length. The mords thou and shalt, are again reduced to 
^ort quaotiUes ; and the void pka^d lends seme of the- 
time wliicli it possessed, to the more important word Aear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of - 
oar Syllables is not fi:ted ; but goi-erned by empba^s.-^-To i , 
observe a due ' measui^ent of time, on all Dccas'»m9> 'is* - ' 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, attention, and 
practice, the difficulty may be overcome. - i 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words andi 
syllables,, but also, in particular cases, the seal of the ac- 
cent. This it demont^ble from the following examples. 

Be iball Atcrease, but I sha)! i^rerease." " There is a , 
diSeKDfebetwfioi giring tuid^rgiving." <• In this speciei. 

1.4 
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«f .compositio'ii, pfiiiidViWiy is much more essential- th on 
pribab'ility." Ip tlicse exampk-s, the- ein(>ha^is require 
the acccDt to piacvd on syllables, to wlijd) it data 
conunonly belong. ■ ... 

.In,or(ter.to .-Lcquire tlic proper raanagsnMint'of the e«»> 
phiiMs, the great rul?,.atid indeed the only.rtile j)0&iible-^<i, 
be gLven, is, that the ^pea^f or.reader study tc>. all^a a> 
jjjst coocept'icm of the force and spirit of the sc-nlintettU 
which be b to piopouuce. For to-Jyy tliL- . mplm^i^ wilh 
exsct propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. Tt is fnr frolii bi.'iiij; an iiKoii^iiUTablo alliiiti* 
meiit. !t is out' of llie grtateit dials oi" a trutr and jii^t-' 
tasti- ; aiul uiii-.t ari^- from r.Tliiii; ih-licalcly oiirsylv.-s, and 
from judsiiii; acciiruteiy, of what is fllU'sL la strike the 
feelings of qtin-rs. 

Tliert; 13 one error, against which it U particularly -pfo* ; 
Uer to .caution, th^ .)caf)icr; i^m^Iy^i^liat t^f |multi|>ly)i)g-, 
cippliatXcaL . yor^s tOQ.^uc.b. . Jt,. is ojU^ l)^, iipriidfii^ ij> t 
•erve tl^e uee.of ijigp, fhat.we.ca^ give.th^nj ^ijy.? 
weigti(> ,If they.^recur too often ; if a sp;e^Jcee.or re^dei;,- 
attempts tQreHdercvbry tbing.wjiicIt lidexprps^sqfhigb • 
importance, bya-ntiiltihidc of strong emphases, we spon i€^rn 
topa^little rt'gard totlieni. To crowd everj- seoteiice with > 
epphatical words, ij liki: crowdhig all the paRCs of a book ■ 
witl) Italic diaractcrs, wliicli, as to the eJTect, ;is Just the 
Hmeas tp use no such distinctions at^a!!., 

^ , .,, . Sectiqm 4. Of Pautes, . . ... 

I*AUSESor^9!it$»^m speiking^nd reading, are a 
tqtal ce«siiti(if> p^tlie voice,. during a> perceptible, 
and, in maay cases, a mduurabb space of time. 

Tatisos are equally neces?iiry'to the speakcrj anlJ -the 
heaTfT.- ■ To'tli^i speaker, that he may take-brt^ath, without 
whttK'li«''ca'rtn6t pVocePtl for in- delivery; and tKat'-he 
may,J'ty' Ih^e'ttiiniidrary rests, 'relieve 'tht organs of 
fi^eechV *Afi.ch olhcFWiije'lvonid-Se sdon tiWaTiy ctoitbitred' 
actitat'to Uict -hdarin-, tiiU die ^ my 'hi nd^n 
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fiom.tb&&tiKHe> wlitch it vKnAd otlienris&eR^re-freHi a 
continuity of sound i and thatttie undcntatnlingmayiiq'rtf 
suffiqient time io mark Itie distinetton ef seutences, an^ 
their several members.' : - 

There are two' kinds of pauses; first, empliatical pauses; 
and next, sucli as mark the dit^tiiictions of tlio irns,-. An 
eniphatical pause is made, after somelliiiii; 1ms Iweii said 
of pet-uliar monieiif, and on whicli xve desire to fix the 
liL'arcr's altriitron, SomttiLiie^, before sucli a tliin;; is suid, 
■we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such paiisrs 
have the same eA'ect as a strong emphasis; and are subject 
to the same liulea; espe<n^iy to the caution justnow gtyenf . 
elaot repeating them too. frequently. For as tkey-excite - 
uneommon attention, and of course raise expectatiob, 'if ; 
tiie importance the matter, is -not fHll; ^iiEwenible to -> 
such expectation* theyoccasTon disappoiftlpient and diSgnst.. ■ 
. But the most frefiueDtand tbe-lKinicipal'Use of pauiUrs, . 
is, tj> mark the divisions of the sejise^ and >at the same time., 
to allow , the speaker to draw iiis' breath ", and the proper- 
and delicate adjustment oEsuch pauses,, is one of the most ■ 
nice and diliienU articles of delivery. In all nrading, andj 
piLblif. speaking, , the jnaaagcment of the. breath, recpiifes n* 
good deal -of cajcTBO as- flot. to- obiige-'us to divide- word* ■ 
from t^e .aH(>tI)er,y':i^hiii}i-,l)ave 90. intimate a cooneNionv ■ 
t^t , tiiev oiight.^.bc pTQBOunved •<wtlh;,the.tsame- breath* . 
and ■wttbout4the«i(i{i^fflf9»atia(itir,Jtf3&]!/geBtei»w.i^ ■■ 

lo^^bjy.^4'>vwi0"*i^^g-»uade ia-tftewrong plaiipjf i"]^ . 
ayoid^,tbisr.evwj* f)ne»,i-wliile' Ijc 'a speaitiug- or rtadingj . 
shou'ld.tiBiiiej.y-'Ca^ffulto pro.vide.a full sup^y of bt^tti: \ 
for whaiSJiP'is.lo- uttw-- -lt,i.s,a .great. mistake .to. imagine,». 
ttiat theiir(»i.l^ rTiviiil.li^;dra.wn only at.the end'of a piiriod,. , 
when_tlie_j;oip6,a6:.xllo.\ved .to falU. It may -eaEii-y be ga- 
thered-at.tlje iiiter-yals/jf the p<;riod, .when ^ voice i-iojil^. 
»ispcndefl;fQr, a ^moment ; and," l>i ij)is.'Hinrvagcment> oiiai .- 
niay .iyWjiQ'3,^ha,¥e' a .sujjit-if_:fft:sli9u}^ (of <:arryiji5-<«»,.llj(i,- 
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pMtet to reading, ajtd public iiseoastt, mast be fonnqd 
vpon the maniier in wbkh w« otter amdna In ordinary, 
inisible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial mart- 
ner which we acquire, from reading Ixwks according to th^ 
common punctuation. It wilt by no means be sufticient to 
attend to the points \n<-(\ in printing ; for tht-se are far 
from marking all thii piuiws which ought to be made in 
speaking. A metiiaiiical attention to these resting-places, 
hat perhaps been one cause of monotony-, by leading tlie 
teader to a similar tone, at every stop, and a uniform 
cadence at ev«ry period* The primary use of points is, to 
VIVt the reader in discerotug the grammatical construc- 
fium ; and it is only as a soeondary object, that they regu- 
late hit pnmunciatian. 

To vender pauses pleasing and expressive, they must nof 
paly made in the right place, but also accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by whicli the nature of these 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measure<). Sometimes 
it is only a sliglit and simple suspension of voice that is 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
vhich danote ihe sentence to be finished. In all~ these 
cases, we are . to regulate ourselves, -by- attending to the 
ivanner in which nature teaches us to speak, when eiigaged' 
ta tnl and etni^ tUMoane iritb others. 

It isagencral rule, tHat ihe snsptodii^ pause shotflA bfe 
used when the sense is incomplete ; and thedonag'pause* 
when it is Gjoifshei. But there are phrased, in which, 
though the cense is not completed, the voice takes the 
closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence Autshes by the pause of suspension. 

The clOHBg pause must nc^be confounded with that fair 
Bf the TOice, or cadence, with which many readers uni- 
Jbimly finish a lenience. Nothing is more destructive of 
pNpiiety and energy than tim habit. The tones and in- 
ftestijins of ti» t«icc M tbe.4ltie •{ a mtece, onght to M 
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diversified, accot'ding to tiie general natiife'of the dlscouree," 
aii'd th'e particular cwnstniclion and meaning of the sen- 
teuct!. Ill plaiii narrative, and especially in argumentation, 
a small atU-Mfioii tu llie manner in which we ri.'Iate a fact, 
or maintain an argiiiycnt, in conversation, wilt show, that 
it is frecjuciitly more proper to raise the vfflc^j'thaiti tol^it 
fall, at the end of a sentence. ISo'me sentences are sb'tion-' 
stnicted, Uiat the last words recjuire a Stitjng^ einpli'asas 
tKan any of the preceding.'; while others admit of being 
closed with a soft and' gentle sound. Where there is 
nothing in thtf seiise which rj^uires the' last sdimd to be 
etevat'ed oir empliatical, an easy fall, sii$cicnt to ^ow thati- 
the sense is finished, will I>e proper. And ia pathetic 
pieces, especially those of the plaijiti\'c, telider, or solemn , 
kind, the tnne.of the passion will often retiiiire a still, 
greater cadence of- the voice. Tlie best niolliod of cop- 
rceli])g a Liiiifonii cadeii'.-e, is frcqtieiitly . lo read Select ■ 
ecittiiici-x, ill v.liieh [he. .-.tyie is piii[iti-il,,and in which anti' - 
thcsas are fremienlly introduced i and argumentative pieces, -'. 
Qr.-:Bilcti as- -abound with interragatives, or 'eartiett leJcfidn''- 
matin).. . " " " i ' ' ' • 

Section*. ■ OfTones.- , ... , 
..Ti>NES.'are -dillerent .both from emphasisjatidj 
' pfkuses J ;f:onsisting in the moduiatioaat'ihc -voice, '. 
tke-ttotes or .vatUrtioiH of soond wbiclr<w& dtopkiy - 
in.tfae«)cpre^ion'Of oiinsdhtinien£s.' ^ ' 

Emphasis' affects particular words, and phras£!r with a . 
degree of tone or inflection -of tlic voice,; but tones, pecu- . 
iiarly so called, aifect , sentences, paragraphs, and sunie-. 
times eii'ea the whole of a discoiuse. . •, 

T^s^w tt;e use aad necessity bf tones, we need- only ^ 
«b^yt^ tbat the miad,:ta comnuimcating its ide>^, is JA, 3^ . 
cootiuual state of activity, emotlpiff w.a^UUoo, from ji^^ 
ditTercnt eflfficts which those ideas produce In the spe^^er..L 
tiov the. end ofsucll coipmunicatioa being, not merely to . 
l^open the ideas, but also the different fevliogs which 
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till y excite in him wlio ut^n Uiem,' there must be other 
slf-m thuii words, to manifest those feelings ; as words ut- 
tetediu a fiiQiiDtonout nj^oner, can represent;oniy a sinii- , 
lar staLeaf mind;; perfecUx ^"^'^ 9" activity or emo- 
tion. As. the communication of these internal' feelings, 
wa^pCmuch more consequence in oiif social intercourse, 
than the mere conveyance of ideaS) the Author of our be- 
iiig did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
iKl' liingu;ige of irmolion, to maJi ; but impressed it himself 
>i[)On oui' nature in the same maiiiipr as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animd world i all of nhicb ex- 
pie9s their various feelings, by various tones. Ours indeed, 
from the sup^ur rank tliut we hold, are in a liigli degree 
more conipreli£ni>\ve ; as there is not an act of tiie mind, 
an ^xerliuQ of the f^icy, or. aQ efooUon of tht heart, yrbich 
ha.^ not its peculiar tone, -or note of tlie voice, by wfatcfa it 
t9 be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
degree of inteniul feeling. It i«. chieily in the-proper use 
«f these tones, tlial the life, spirit, beauty, and hanuoiiy of ^ 
rteliyery fonsist. 

. An extract from the beautiful lamentation Sf David over 
Snul and Jonalhan, may serve as an example of wliat has 
fa.-en said (in lliis Mi1>j<'i-l. " The iic;uil_v of Israel is slain 
upon. Ihy Iiigti places. How aro the nuglity fallci) I Tell it 
not in Galli ; publish it not in the streets of Askeion : lest ■> 
the d;»ughters uf tlie Pljilistines rejcttce ; fest.tlie daugbter» • 
of the uncir* umci^icd triumph. Ye i)iountatns of .Gilboa, 
let ther'; be no dew, not rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
fftriligs ; f<fr tl^re the shield of the liiighty viii vllt^y' cast ' 
awa^ } the shield of Saulj' as though he had n(d beeoi" 
anoSnted litfithoit!" Tlic lirst ofthese (GviSioaS expresses" 
somnr and lamentstioQ ; AabScM the''nQte is low. Tlte ' 
aext contains' a spiifted- ctenminl3, ■ add' sliould''8^^r6- 
iitunced much higKer. ' The oHier sRnteiicc, in ■A'lii'r(i'''[ie 
makes a pathetic -address to Die mountains "wiiei'e fus 
friends were shiin, mtlst be expressed in a note quite dif-" 
J^erent ftEmthetwo'fiffnari -ftrti so'tow asitlffiVfirst/nM"' 
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so high as the second, in a majilyf firm* and jet.pl^ui'* 
tive tone*. 

This cokect and natural language of 'the eiiiotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained, as most' readers seein to 
imagine. If we enter'into the spirit of the auth<»''s sentl* 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his wdrds,' we shall' 
nut fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. Pop- 
theje are few people, wjjo speak English without a provih- 
ciallone, that haveuotanaccuiate use of cu)pliasis, pauses,, 
and tones, when tlii'v utter tlieir sciitinu-iiis in i-arnest dis- 
course : and the reason that tbey have not the same use of 
the^, in reading aloud the sentiments of oliiers, may te 
tcjKied to tlie very d(^fecti\'c and- erroneous method, 'in 
Vhtf^h^ie art of .r«n^g.i6 taught ;.wh8reby-aU tlte tsmw 
ens, mtiva^t ex|»eaaise- tont^ speech, .am suppieSMd,j 
and a few. artificial) .unmeaning,' reading ootes, »te substi- 
tuted forthem. 

But when we recomnxend to readersr^ attention to- the* 
tone ^d language of emotions,, we must be understood, tot 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is n^essary inj 
this pointa as it is in,other things. For wiien reading; be-: 
conies strictly imitative, it assumes a .theatrical manner,, 
and ■m'Jst be highly improper, as well as give olVence t» 
the hearers.;. because it is iucousistent with that dvli.cat:y« 
and modesty, which, on all occas^Wi are ipdispunsable. ■ . 

■ ; OHAFTBR II. ' . ■ . : .. 

t • Of YEKsmcATios, " " ! 

As there are few persons who d!6 riot sonietimes reaA* 
poetical coiMpositioii, if seems necessary to give tiie student 
suiiieidea of that part of gr'ainhiar,'wltich explains the" 
principles of versification ; that, in reiidiug poetry, he mayj^ 
be the 6eder able to judge of its' correctni.ss, ^ud ru'lisli it^ 
beauties. Wheii this tiv<'ly mode of exliibitiug nature afid 
seiitimifnl,' is perfectly chaste, it is often faund lo be highly^ 
"interesting and lnstrii< live. ^< 
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Versiticatidn ih t\v.: airaiifituiicfit of a certain 
niiuibiir hiilI variety of .syllables, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme .is the corre^pomk-nct: of tbc last sound 
of one verse, to the iaat soiuid or syllable of 
auotber. 

Feel ami pauses arc the coiistitlieiit parts of verse. We 
shall comider tJic^e si parald y. 

Of poetical feet. • ■ 
AvfttiiiR Ditmber of syllables connected, form a foot. 
Tbeif are called ffnt, because' it- is hy their aid that the 
voice, 3f it were, itepS along thcough 4he versey^ in'a mea- 
sured pace; and k is necessary lhat-'the«yUd»teB-4rtdiA 
mark thii regular movement of the ^aies, nboM, in some 
manaer, be distinguished from the otheis. This distiitctioa - 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
syllables into long agd short, and ascertaining their tjiiau-- 
tily, by an exact proportion of tiniL' in sounding thcni ; . 
the long being to the short, as two to iine ; aud-the long 
Bytiables, being thus the mote important, iharhed <the . 
movement. In English, syllables are divided into accented': 
and unaccented; and the accented syllables beiiig..as<- 
stroDg:ly distingfiisbed from the unaccectedi by the^teCu^ 
liar Btress of the voice upon tfaem, are equally capable. o| 
marking the mavemenl, asd 'jxiittting out the ' regular. - 
paces of the voice, as the long. syllables were fey their* 
quantity, among the Rojnans. 

Wlien the feet are formed by an accfnt on vowels, they 
are pxarlly of the same nature as the antieni feet, and 
hive lite same just (juamily in their pyllablea. So that, in 
this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and some- 
thing which they had not. We have in fact di|plicate8 of 
each foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit tbeni for dif- 
ferent purposes, to be applied at our pleasui^ 

Every foot has, ^tn natBre, powers pecu^ar ,tb itself^ 
and it 'a upon tbe knowledge ui4rightt^pIicaUo& oCtitesc 
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powers, that the pleasu^ and eAbct of numbers diiefly 
depend- " ' ■ 

All fei.>t liifd ill poetry cunaist either of two, or of three 
syllablt 5; and ilv reducible to eight kinds; four of two 
Gyllable^, and four of tliret:, as follows: 

DISSVLI.AB1£. - ' TKIST}.I.ABiE. 
A Troch.ee -w . A Dactyl- 
An Iambus u - An Amphibrach " - « 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest u u - ■ . ^ 

A Pyrrhic A Tribrach u u w 

A Trocliee has the first syll^Ie accented, an4 tli^ last 
unaccented: a«, " HatefSl, pettish." 

An Iambus has thefirstsyilableuaacpetitedj and the last . 
accented r as, " BStfay, consist." 

A Sendee has both tlie words oc syUaU^ accented: as, 
" The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic iias both tlip words or syllables unaccented: 
as, " On the tall tree." . ■ ' ' 

A Dactyl has llie first syllable accented, and the two 
iattcr itQaccented: as, " labourer, possible." 

An Amphibrach has the Arst and last syllables Unac- 
cented: an^ the nuddte one accented; as* " BHflightful, 
4«>in<8tic." 

An Anapnt has the tuNj fint syUabies ttttiwcentedi and 
the last accented: as, " CISntritv£ne> fl^ui^sce." 

A Tribrach lias all Hs' syllables unaccented: as, Nu- 
m^rtlblS, ci5nq\n.'rab]e." 

Some of tlicsc feet may be denominated principal feet; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or cliielly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus^ Trochee, Dactyl, and 
AnapKBt. The others may be termed secondarg feet; be- 
cause then- cbtef use is to divenify tbe numbers, and to int- 
prove the verse. 

shall first oiqilaui tbe nature of thtfpipitid|iitl feet. 

IAMBIC vcmes may be ditflded mtasereral igeciesi ac>, 
coidiqg to the dumber 9l $eti ortyUable* of vtSiA they are 
composed) 
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1 . The shortest form afthp English Iambic cOusiBta af s>n> 
Iambus, with au addHional shtst syllable: as, ' .. 

DisdSiB^ngi . ' . ^ ■ - " 

Complaining, 

Coiisfntiuf!, , ' 
Repenting. 

W e have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with- 
in stanzas., I hc iambus/ -with ttiis additi«D, ccancides with 
the Ampliibnich. 

S. The leqoud farm o( our Iambic is also'too ahwt to be 
continued through any great nuinbw^f lilies. It-consists 
iftteo Iambuses. 

What placets' liere!' 
' ■ What scenes a^ipear* ' ■ ' 

To me the rose . " ■ ^ ■ ■ ■.< . . ■ i » 

■a . Kolangfef glows- ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ - 
It fiometimt-a takesj or niaj take, an addilional ^bdit syl-' 
hWfr: a.;, I 
Upon a inoimlSin " - 

:.- ■ Eesitli; a lountaiii- 

Tlie lliird I'ofin consists, of (Aj-fc Iambuses. . 

ill pVdces far or near, „ - ■ , - ... 
Or faiiious or obscHre, j ■ ■ ■ ,. 

WJicre wliolraonie ^is.li^e,a^^,„.. 
^^ where the mt[Sl^uhpwe. . 
]^ sMjetiinps ^di^its o^^ad^itionsl^hort sylUbiet at^- 
Oiir hearts nii longSr langiiish* . -- . . , 

■ ' A/Tfie rourth foion is made «V of/ow' Iambuses;. 

, And miy Ut last my weary iige,- . ' 
t'iud out the peaceful berniitage, . 

The- fifth^ipecitts of EitgHsh lainl»c> :coB9ist8 of jfisfr) 
lambHses. ■■ ' ■ ■ ■■ • -. 

Ji|tw.lQv'tiy h'6w'-v5,lu'd unce, S\^B.th^xfit^< 
■ 1o vrhsin related^^or by whom, beget: . I ■ , 
*>., /-■.i;*'>»I«@£^«!fi^Wi^»ipsflirth©e4. - ^. ^. 
'lis all thott art,'and all the grouij^^ shall 
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!»■ wi>e tci-cL^y, 'iis uiMhw/f, 16 difHt; ■ ' 
Ki'xi .lay Ihf i.ivA pun'. iU-nt will i)loail; 
; Ttiiisoji, tillwisdum is ]iu;,iii;d out oflifL-. -"" 

This is callcil ihc. Heroic iiieasnri.'. In its aimjilest form 
it coiisisl"! nl" llvf; lamliustc-s ; but by tlie adiiiissioii of oilier 
feet, LIS TriK-|ii.'t:s, Dactyls, Aiiapy.'?is,'&:c'. it is fapable of 
many varii'tics. Iiidm), most <iF the TCiigli-b 'fniiimoji 
nu'Lisurcs may bi; varii-il in llii: saiin; way, as wtll as by t!ie' 
(iillV.-rL-iit position of lliclr.^iamts. 

6;''nil' sixth form of our Iambic is coimn'mty caUc'J.Uic. 
Akiandrine measure. It consists of iambuses. ' 

F{irthduUrtl}ut(ifdri»t; b^ lldiAl)!^ ^tf bfi vase. ' 
The Alexandrine 18 sometimes intrutluced' into heroic 
i:l)];i|te; j»ncl vlien used sparidglgs* 9nd"«tHl"jUd^cii^' 
flccaeions an agreeable variety. ■« ■■ ■ ■ ' Tj ■ 

ThS seaj pliiiU wa^ti', tliS skTes in sni^ce^UieSy^ 
Knckh tall to dust, and iiiotuitaiit^ jiipitw^^ 
But lix'd his word, lii= saving pow'r remains: 
Thtj realm for iver imU, thy OKii AUssiafi reigns. '■ 

7. The seventh and last |<^rm of our Iambic niMsure^ulS^ 
made up'o^jwcM lambiises, ' . ' ... *■ ^' 

7'liSLordd£sceudt£4fPoin9harvejfiod'lwvfdtb£heat£nshIgh, 
This was anciently writlfu in one line;' but jj is now 
b.roken into two ; th^ f^' ctintuhing foiir leet^ and the 
second three: ' ' 

Wlitn all thy merdSs, 0 my Godl 

My rkiflg soul surveys, ■■ . , ^ - • .:■'.( 
TransporleA with the,yiew, I'm lost ■ _ . •, 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

Jn all tlMse'tneaabres, the accents are to be placed on even 
sylWbles; and every line considereil by itself, is, ingeneralj 
jnore melodious, as this rule is morc'slrictly observed. 
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TROCHAlCr-rerse i»ijf several kinds. 

I. UteshOTteit Trochaic wnn 'in our langpage^. ooi»ist»- 
ai one Tcochee and.a.loiig syJUdds.. 
Tumdlt cease,. 
Sink(opcac«. 

' This measure U defective in digiiitj^.and 0Ul>ttel4lQm<be- 
iKvd on.seiious occasiau&. 

I 

2- The second English form oT the Trochaic oonsiiits ofi 
itw-feet; jtnd is likewise so brief,, tbatiibis rarely used.for 
wf- vBTff serious purpoK' 

9n thS.niount!Un 

B)f. a ibunlam. 

It 8QnMame»«int^M two .feat or trochc«> . %Mfa. ao. addt*- 
tkuul-IODg 6)01^; U) . • - 
. lafhlidSysOfeid 

Whni 8ur hearts mourning : 
ar three trochees, ^th an additional long S^^Ikble: is,. j 
Bestliiss mortals toil fSr niiught;. 
Bliss in vaai from earth,is sought; 
Elissi a native of the sk>-, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try4 
There yon cannot seek in vain; 
For to seek her is to gam. 

4. ThefourthTrochaic species consists of/bar troehees: asi 
Kound us roars th5 ttmpSst louder. 
This form may take an addktonal long syllable, as ftdlowst 

■ IdlS SftSr dinner in his chair. 
Sat a firiner^ ruddy, fat, and faie. 
But this weasure is very untwnunon. 
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5. The fifth Trochaic species H lifcew'ise uncomiDon. It 
H composed oSJive trochees. 

All thU walk 6u fiobi^ ride in cl^fits, 

AU that dweiU ia palacei or garrets. 

- 6. The ?txth form of the English Trochaic consists of tix 

Irochees: as* 

0n & mogntSln* stretch'd beneath ^ hosaf -mMw, 
Lay a ^pherd swain, and view'd the t^ing billow. 
Ttiis seems to be the Imgest Trodiaic line tbat oat Ite- 

titage admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures^ the acceotistobeplaceil 
on th« odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure beii^ very uiu:4hiuiuhi, m 
ihM give only one example of one species of it: 
From thS IJiw plcasdres 6f this fSllSn natSre, 
Biie we to higher, &c. 

'ANAP£STIC-venes are divided into several ipecia. ' 
J.TheihorteitsoapnticveiBeiiniBtbean^gfeaiiapieti: m, 
Biittnv3in, 
They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying the 
•tress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
uiake. 3 trouhaio; And therefore the first and simplest 
foriQ . of our genuine . AnapKMiiQ - yersCi is made up of twt* 

Bi3t his courtige 'g&n fail. 
For no arts could avail. 
'YbfB ibrm admits of an additional short syllable. 
ThSn his courUge "giiii fail ln'ni, 
For no arts could avail him. 

S. The second species consists of three Anapxsts. 

0 yS woods, spread ySur branches Space; ^ 

To your (IittipL'it rt'cesaes I flv ; 

1 would hiilc with (In: liL^asts of the chase; 
1 would vaiiisii frojii every <?ye, 
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soleumandcheeriulsubifN:ts.. , . : - 

3. The tWrd'fiihtl of'thc'EngtisU Ahapaestlci-consi'stsor 
f«tr Anapxsts. ■ ' - ■ • ' 

r.> t&iSy IgovSra my pSssioii!! wilh.absuKhte swIiy ;- 

And grow'wiser and bctUT as liff wi'ars away, 
Tliis measure will admit of a- short syUabTe at tlie end : as 
Oil tliiJ wTirm t lii^i k youth, snick's Uud rest's itre Winding, 

Tlie precediag ara tilt; dilTerent- lilnds^ of the priucip^ 
feet^ injLheirnipresi^iip)^ ^;nins.._ Tltcy aie (XtpabJeof nu* 
nierous variations, by the intermixture of those feet,^ith ■■ 
esch other ; and by the admission of the secondar}^ feet. - 
''*We have obsfervecT,. that'Englblt is ctnaposed of feet 
formed by "actfi'iit; find that when Ihe accent^ foHs on^ 
Towfls, tHe feet are cquivalrnt to tliose foraied bj- quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this difference, 
wo dl^l) produce A^peciut.QH.of each- kMid^ S 
.-. OI«t> heaps SffnARB»[k^d'th»-sti^'b'rttd(.- 

Here we see the accent is upoD the vowri in caclt steond 
syllable. In the following line, we shall; find the same 
iambic .iwvt^n^, but forn^d by accent. 90 .cqosouaats, 
except the last syllable. : ' ' 
- . Then rustling, crackling, crashing tlmnder down. 
■ -fl ere tlie -time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of eacli word to 
which they belong. . ' ■ • . ■ ■ ■ 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is- 
varied ;md imprtned, by tlie atimission of sccoiidarv feet 
into its Lomposiiioii. 

MuniiurLiig, and with hliii lie d tho sliades of niglit. 
The first foot Inw 11; a Dactyl ; '.ln' n-bt tire lambios. 

O'er mdny 'i. frozen, miiiy a fiery Alp. ^ 
"I'his iine cant3iR& three AmplubtiafEtbs nvx4iivrith Iambics. 
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^ J , tiinuni,^[iibV! before th' Almighty's throae. . , ^ 
^lere, id the s^iid fpot, we fiad-a Tnbreph. 

S«e.tii^ bold youtltatr^ up the thiiataiug at«e|>. . 

Ill this line, the first fool is a l^rocliee; the second a genuine. 
Spondee By quanti^ ; tlie third a Spondee by accent.' 

In the following Hue, the first fbot'is a Pyrrhi'c> lhese> 
cond a Spondee. 

That on we;ik wings' from far pQ^ues your flight. 
"Prom the preceding view of English versification, vk may 
■see ttliat a copious stock of m;itri iuls it pi>isi'-;rtc!;. For we 
are not only allowed tin; um- of al) lln- aiicii'iit ])nclic fci-t, 
in our heroic measure, but wl' havf, as before c>l)servi;cl, du^ 
piicates of each, agreeing in movcmeni, thoiigii differing 
in measure *> and which make ddCferetit impres'^ion^ on the 
^ar; as opulence peculiar to our language, and wliich may 
ite the source of a bouadlfss variety. 

Of Poetical Pauses. 

There are two sorts of pauses, oiw. for sense, and oue for 
cnelody, periectly. distinct from each oilier. The fbimer 
gaay be called lentenUtd, the latter, harmniie pauses. - 
. . The sentential pauses are those which are known to-Us 
by the name of stops, and which have names %i-vea them ; 
as Ihe comma, sf^micoluii, colon, and jieriod. , 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the ^nat 
pnus.-, ;uiii tlic Cif.vwtt/ pause. These =onieliiiies coincide 
■v,-ith tre iententiLil \ya\\ ^oincl iiiies iiave ;ui inilcpeiiilcnt 
■■state,' that is, exist where tiiere is no stop In the sense, 

"'^Tlte filial pause takes place .at the end of theJine, closes 
tlie verse, and marks the measure: the cssural divides it 
iiito4f(iual or 1met|ual parts. 



■*!« pragre»i»e order of luunds, wh«h»r from «itoiii to ■we»it, from lung to 
•liort, .or- Viet wno. Mtamf^i^^ (jK>)iii>poniwi <rf IlpK, twLli io luuiuto 
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The final pause preserves the melody, without interfering 
with the sease. P'nr tbv pause itst'lf" perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre ; and being made only by a suspension 
of the voice, not by uny cliange of note, it ciiii never alfect 
the sense. This is not the only a(i\aiitage gained to num- 
bers, by tiiis final pause or stop of suspension. It aiso pn> 
Tents tiiat moiwtony, that sameness of note, at the »;nd of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to a 
delicate ear. For as this iinal paufie has no peculiar note 
of Its own, but always takes that which belonga to the pre- 
ceding word, it cbsoges continually witb themBttn', abd 
is as various as the sense. , 

It is the final pause \^icli,aliM)e, 'Cn XDany occasitmt, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which will 
he evident from the following arrangiivient of a few poetical 
lines. 

" Of man's first disobedtenc*, and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose nuHlal taste brought- death mto the 
world, and all our wo, wilh loss of Eden, till one greater 

man restore u^. nnd n-gain the blissful seat, sing heavenly 
mu'^el"" 

A stranger to the jxiem would not easily discover that 
this wa9V>arse; 'bat would lake it for poetical [frose. By 
firoperiy adjusting the final pause, -we shall restore the pas- 
sage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedioice, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man , 
' Restbre tis, and regain Hie bll^ftil seat. 
Sing, heavenly ftiuseJ' ' ' ' 
These examples show the n^essity of reading blank 
verse, in such a jnanner, as to make every line sensible to 
the ean; for, what is the use of melody, or for what end 
has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading bis lines, we 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and 
grade them, by our pronunciatioit, Ibto mere prosed 
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Tlifi CxBvxz is commonly oo tie fixirtb, fifth, or sixth 
^UabK' of beroic verse. 
Onthefoiirths>illable, orattheend of the second jbot: as, 
- . Thealver eiel* in^hmihg volumps roli'd, 

TTie yeliow capp'' in scales bcdropp'd with gold. 
<>nih«fifth^yll3b1e,orinihemiddUpf4hetliirdfoot:a<t. 
Koi^nd broken columns' -cl^isping ivy twin'ci. 
O'er beapaof ruin'staUt'd the stately hnid. 

On tbesixthsyllablei^rat tBe eftdof lhe'tMrd foot; as, 
Oh 5ay what stranger cause* ytt iinexplor'd, 
'Could make a gentle belli" reject a lord 
A line niay be divided into three portions, by tytv 
■CB^inu: 33, ■ . ... 

, Outfitrdtefe'd lielay'onthe«eId gKiund'andfrff 

I>jek'd up to Jieav'n. 
There \i anotlier modo of dividiiig lines, vfll suilcd tu 
the, nature of the coBplet, by introducing semi-j>auses, 
vhich ^vide the line into four |>a£is&>t Tliis semi-paus^ 
miybec^OtdadenU'Cxmra. 

Hie £d lowing "iioes admit of, and exemplify It. 
Glows' wbBe he reads" Ijui trembleii' as he whIct. 
Beason' the catd"but passion' is the gale. 
Sides' in tlie'VrhirlwIiid'aRd diKcts' the^OTn). 

*OJi'Melody, Hannomj, and Expression. 
Saving shown thi- geni;r;il (laliire erf Uvi and pauses-, tlic 
constituent parts of vt;r*Jf, *e shall now point oul, nior"; 
partimhrly, their use and imporlance. 

Melody, harmony, and e.\pri:^sion, ;:ri- ■.i.i' three firi-ut 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, meant, a pk-asing 
effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of (he 
constituent parts ©f verse, according to the laws of measure 
' and piovement. By harmony, an effect produced by an 
actiaa of the mind, ip comparing tiie different members of 
at Terse with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
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proportion bi^fwern Ihem. By expression, siith a chdice 
anil arraiii^einent of the const itm-iit pnrls of vmf, as serve 
to enforce and i4lustrate the thought or the sentiriieii^.'" 

We shall CQOsidn- each of tktsK thn<e dbj^cls in teiiiiiiui-' 
tion, both .with ruspcct to the feet and the pauses. ' ' ' 
- Jst, Withr<-2ar(ltomi;l<)(!Y. / . ... 

From the e\;iiiipli>s whicli we liavegiveu of verses' com-' 
posed In all the primipal feci, it is evident that a cdnsidep- 
uble portion of ni(;lo<! y is fbtind fn each o'f tbem, though in 
dill'ererit degrtis. Verses biade up of l^ure Iambics Ifive 
an oxctllent melody. , . ' , 

Tiiat the final ainl cffsura! pauses contribute to n^dody, 
i;annot be doubled by any person who reviews the instanc-es, 
which wtf have already given of those pauses. To fonii 
lines of the iirst melodyj the cssura must be at th^ end of 
the second, or of- the tliifd; {bot, or in the middle of the 
tliiid. 

C(i, Willi respect lo iKiriiiony. 

V<T?es composed of taii.liirs have i]i.i-,-d a (mr iiarniony ; 
but as the stress of the vuici-, in r>'pvaiiiig such vei-ses, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a untfonnity would dLsgtii;tlheearin a long succe^iion ; 
and therefcne^such changes were sought Ibri as might in- 
troduce^ the pleasure of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody; or whicii might even contribute to its impro\'ement. 
Of diis riatiA% was tfie ihtroductioii of the Trochee, to form 
the firstfoot of an heroic verset asj 

Favours tt$ none, tS all shS smiles e,xtgnd^ 
O'ftshe rejects, but never once oflends. - ... , 

Each. of these lines begins with a Troclietf: iKc remain- 
ing feefait' in the lambir movement. In flie fallowing line 
of the'same movement, the fourtli tool is a Trochee- 
All these our notions yaiu, sees and deiules. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out pn^udice to :melody, is the iirtermixture of Pjritit* 
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and Spondees; in whicli, two im[»'asiotu iR tiie one foot 
make up for tKe waat of one in the other ; and two long 
syllables compensate two sliort ones, so as to make thp sun 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two lambici. 

On thS green bank tS look ViitS tTa& cleat 
Smooth lake tbKt to me seem'd another skj. 

Stood Tul'd stood Tiist tufimtude c^Dfln'd. 
The Bext variety adnnfted is that of .the AmpMbrack. 
Which many t bard liSd chSuntSd miay 2 day. 

In (ills line, we find that two of (he feet arc Aiiiphibrachs ; 
snd three. Iambics. 

We have before shown t^iat the cssura impToves the me- 
lody of verse; and we shall now spe^ of its othm- mofe 
Important office, .-that of hahg the chief source of hatnony 
in numbers. 

The first uid Iswest perception «t barmuiy) by means »t 
■the caraura, arises from comparing two members of the same 
line with each other, divicl^d in Hit; manner to be sven in 
the instances before niciilioncd ; because ttie iicauly of [iro- 
portion in the members, according to each of tliesi; div-i- 
4ions, is founded in nature^ b«ing -as one to two — two to 
-three — or three 40 two. 

The next degree arises 'from comparing the members of 
a couplet, ertwe contiguous lines: as, 

.Seethe^ld youth' strain up the tfareal'mng steep. 
Hush thro' Ihe-thtckAs* down the valleys sweep 

■ Here we find thc-cKsura oftlie first line, at the end of the 
second fool; and in tiip middle of theihird fool, in the last 
line. 

Hang o'er their cOtil^sers' heads" with ea^^r speed. 
And earth rolls back" beneatJi the flying steed. 

in this-cauplet, the ctesuni is at the'end ofthe third feet, 
ill the first linc^ and 'of tlie 9CCond> in the latter linek 
M . 
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The next perception .of bamiony nrhcs from comparing 
a greater nninber of lines, and tjiiierviiig tiie relative pri»- 
.portiou of (be couplets to eacli otiier, in point ofsimilartty 

Thy fijrcsls Windsor" and.tbjr green retreats. 
At once liin inoriarcllV and tbc muse's seats, 
Jinite my kij^." Up pmcnt Sylvan maids. 
Unlock, joui springs' and open all your shad». 

Not half so sH'in' the trembling doves can fly.. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 

Not half so siv-ifily" the fierce eagle moves, 

Wlifn lliroiigh the tlodds'hedrivcs the ti;cmbliiig doves. 

In this waV) the comparison of lines variously apportioned, 
by thi; dilTerent -iejits of the three cs suras, may be the source 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest 
melody. 1'his is still increased by. the introductiou of two 
cxSmas, and much more by Uiat of semi-patises. The 
semi-pauses donble every where the terms of romparison ; 
'give a moredisliiicl view of llu- «lio!.> aiui the parls; alford 
new proportions of mi'asun'iiiPiil, iintl an ampirr scope for 
diversity and equality, tiicse sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the .sun* refreshes' ln the breeze, 
GloWin the stars' and blossoms' in the trees; 
Lives' lliro'N'li all life' extends' through nil CNtenf , 
Spreads' uiidi^ ided' operati'f' unspent, 

M. Tiie hnt ohjcc.t in vrrsilifution re|T;iri!s e-\pvi--sio)i. 

VVlini nu-n L-xjin-^s tin:Ir sunlinieiiis by they na- 

turally fall into tiial sort of movenieni of the voice, wliicb 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
aitd the-Dactylic or Aiiapa?stie, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according to 
the dilTerent nature of the sentiments expressed. To imi- 
tate nature, theirefore, the poet, in amingin|^is words in 
,the artificial composition of verse, must tal^ care to niabe 
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Ithe movement correspond to tlm s^ntunent, by tbe proper 
uiie of tlie several kinds of -feet:' and this is the first ami 
most general source of expression in numbers, 

Tlial a judicious niaiiagenieiit of tlie feel and pauses, may 
lie peculiarly expressive of particular operations and scnli- 
meiits, will suflicieiitSy appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

la the following instancci th^ vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uuconiinon succession of long syllables^ 
which detain us to survey Uie huge arch fiend, in bis fixed 
*postuiv. 

So stretch'd oiit huge in length the arcli fiend lay. 
Tlie next example alibrds insiaiices of the |)a\VPr of 3 
Trochee beginnijig a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. , 

■'■ ' 'a nd sheer within 

Lights Ha hfs feet: as when a prowling wolf 
LcSps o'er the feuce witli ease into the ffild. 
The Trorliee which begins the line shows Satan in llie 
act of liffliliiy;: llie Iambus that follows, tixes him — 
*• Jj!,dil^ .in hU fei-t." 

The saiiic artitice, in the beginning of [lie next line, makes 
US sec the wolf — " ledp o'er thfi ffincc." — But as the mere 
act of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance 
to be attended to, but also tlie facility with which it is 
done, this is strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot- 
■which follows — " with ease" — itself very expressive, but 
likewise by 3 Pyrrhic preceding the last foot — " intS lh6 
f ijld" — which indeed carries iJie wolf — " with ease tutu thfi 

fohi." 

The following instances show tlie effects- produced by 
cssuraa, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portioa^: such as that -after the first, and l^efore the' last 
semijiede. 

thus with the year 

Seasons ntum, but not to me returns 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

M2 
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Here the cajsura after thS first SfmipL'tle ^i^, stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
tlie grcatneas of the aulbar's loss, the loss of sight. 
No sooner had Ih' Almighty ocas'i, but all 
Tlir niultilnili' of angels, with a shsut 
' Loud' as fmiii iiumb^s without number" sweet 

As from blest voices utt«ringjo3^—— 
There is something very striking in this uncommon cae- 
sura, wliich suddenly stops the readecj to reflect on Ihe im- 
portance of a particular vmrd. 

Wc sliall close the subject, with an exantpie containing 
the united powers of many of the principles which have 
lieen explained. 

Dire wHs-the tdssin^ deep the groans* -DSspMi" 
•Tended the Itck* btisiMt from cofich to coiicW 
And ov^ th«m trfumph^nt deSth' hts ddh* 
Shook' biit d^layM tS stnlie. ' 

'Many of the nili?s and observations respecting Prosody, 
{tre taken from "Sheridan's Art of Keading;" to which 
•ftook the Compiler rtfers the ingenious student, for mwe 
.«xtcjulve iofermatton on the subject. 
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Punctuation is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentencesj or parts of seiiteiicesj. 
hy points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
diiFerent pauses whicli the sense, and an accurate 
pronXinciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon.domble thatofthesemicolon i and the Period,. 
double that of the colon. 

Exercises, p. 141. Key, p. ill. 
The precise quantity ot duratioa of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the wliolc. The . 
same compositiou may berehearsed in a quicker or a sjowec ■ 
time; ]i\jt the proportion between the pauses should be evei' 
iuvariable. 

Id order more clearly fo determine tha proper applica- 
tien of the points, we must distinguish betwuen an iVvipcr- 
yect phrase, a simple sentenci, and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to' a proposition or sentence: as, "Therefore; 
in haste; studious of praise." 

A nmple sentoice has but one subject, and onefuiite 
verb, expressed or implied: as, "Temperance preserres 
hcahh." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it cuasists of 
two or more simple sentences coinnjcted logethtrc as, 
" Good nature mends and beautifies all objects;" " Virtue 
refines the afTectioas, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, tlie subject and the verb, or either of them, 

• At puoouatioa it inieiukil W M both Ibe itme, and Ihe jxonuiidatkiii of 
■ 'tentmce, h could not have been eiclu^Tdj diicusKil under ij 
tjinui, or oCProiadr. The oiture OTthe lulfjL-ci, iu eiient jnd imixiilaiicc, 
■ndtlw grammttieal knowledfo whkh it ptetuiiiiosei, luvc induced us lu raikt 
it ■ dktina ind lubiequeiit Ritide. 
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may be atcompaiiicd with several adjuncts : as, the object, 
the end} the circubiftaiKe of time, place^ manner^ and the 
like: and the subject or verb may. be either imiuedi^ly 
connected with them, or mediately; that is, by being cod- 
nected with soinelhiiig whichisconnecfed wkh some otbeTj 
and so on as, " Thi- mind, imoci-upiird with useful know- 
Itilgi', [)k'cotm-s :i iT!;ii^a/iiie iW ti ilies and follies." 

Alei)ib(.'r^ of siinleiices may he. <tivided into »nipte and 
compound members. See page li7. 

, CHAPTER I. • 

e/lhe C0M!HA. 

The Coimna usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected 
in setKc and construction, reqmre a pause between 
them. 

E:(trcises, p. 141, Key, p. 111. 
*Rui.E I. With rehpect to a simpk sentence, the several 
-words of vliich it consists hxve so near a retation to dtch 
' iHher, t&at, in generaU no points ate requisite, except a 
full stop at the end of it: as, " The ft^r of the Lord is the 
beginning "of wisdom." " EvtrjJ pari oi' iiiatler swarms 
with living cre^ftites." 

A simple sentence, however, wht n il is ;i long one, and 
tlie iiomiiiLifiri' cuiie in accoiiip.iiiLcd wilh iii-t'iiavable ad-- 
jimi:ls, iiiu} aihnit of a pause iiiinx.'diatul y liflon.- llie verb; 
as, " The good lasie of the present age, has not allowed us 
to neglect tlie cultivation of the English language:*' To 
lie toUlly indifferent to praise or censure, is a rsal (Jefect in 
character," 

HuLe u. Whrn the connexion <if the dilTerent parts of a 
simple sentence is inteiTiipted by an iiiiperfett phrase, a 
comma is usually introduced before thu beginning, and at 
the end of 4hi3 phiase: as, "I remember, with graiitude, 
his goodness to me:" " His work is, im many respects, very 
imperfect. It is, (Aw-e/fire, not much approved." But when 
those interruptions are slight and unimjKWtantj the comma 
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is belter omitted; as, " f'kittiTv is crrtaiiifi/ pcniicimis 
" Tliert: is xiircli/ a pleasure in ix'ndieeiK'e." 

Ill the generalily of conipoiiiid sitiilencfs, there is fre- , 
([uent occasion for comma's; This will appear from the fol- 
lowing rules ; some of which apply to simple, as veil a) 
to t:oinpo(md sentences. 

Rule itr. When two or more nouns occur in the same ^ 
construction, tliey are ])arted by a comma: as, " Reason, 
Virtue, answer one great aim " 'J'he husband, wife, and 
ctuldreni suffered extremely " They took.away their 
furniture, clothes, and slock in trade;" " He is alternatciy 
siipporfud by lii^fuliier, liis uittle, ;i[id his elck-r brotlier," 

l-'iom this rult llii-'ic is I'.ioM.ly an e\f('pUon, witli regard 
to two iioim^ rlniiely c^)Illll■^■^^^! by a (.■oiijiinction ; as, 
"Virtue aird vice form .1 sii\)u;i coiitra;.! m iMch otlu-r 
" Libeninescal! r<'li;;uii; ()::,(■( ry rj/-,;u;)cr;ut!Oii ;" ■" Tiicre 
is a natural diifereuce biawecn merit and tlcmerit, virtue 
vice, visdomof/ij follj." But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though tbe*caiB-' 
junctitiii is expressed : as, " Romances may be said to be* 
miserable rhapsodies, or claTigfroiis incentives to evil;"' 
*' Intemperance destroys the slrcngtii of our bodies, aitd 
the vigour of our minds." 

Rule iv. Two or more n(ljr;i:iivi s ix-ii;]!;;!:;^ (o iln; same 
subilaiilive are lik(.-vvisescparatL-d by comiiias: as, " Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" " David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man;" " A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and religious;" " The most innocent 
pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the most af- 
fecting, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediatdy connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma; as, " True worth 
is modest and retired ;" " Truth is fair and artless, simple 
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«Ril8incere>unilbnninRicoDsUli;nt." " We niustbe wiseor 
-Ibotish ; there is no jneclhiin." 

KuLE V. Two or more vtri)3, Iiuving ttic same nomina- 
tive case, anc! imiiiciliutoly i'ollawing one aimtiier, are aJso 
strparuted by foiiiin^is : as, " V'uhic siiiiporb in adversity, 
modcrales in pro-jiiTity :" " in a Idler, we may advise, 
exhort, coinfcH'l, raiut-st, and discuss." 

Two verbs rniniediali'ly t oiineetetl by a cgnjuiictioiir are 
an exception to theabore rule: m, "The study c^naturat 
history expands and elevates the mind;" " Whether we 
eat or drink, labour or s\c.^>, we thotild be moderate." 

Two or more Jjarliciples are' subject to a similar rule, and 
exception: as, " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator;" " He was liappy i^ being loved, esteemed, and 
respected " By being admired and flattered, we are ofr 
ten corrupted." 

BuL£ VI. Twoor more adverbs immediately succeeding 
ode another, must he separated by commas: as, We are 
fedPfuUy, wonderfnlly framed " Success gertftralJy de- 
pends on acting pra'dently, steadily, and vigorously,' in 
what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs arc joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by (he comma : as, " Some men sia delibe- 
rately and presumptuously ;" " There is do middle state ^ 
we must live virtuously or viliously." 

Rule vir. When participles are followed by something 
that depends QD them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence hy a comma : as, " T he king, 
prornng the 'phn, put it in execution *• His talents, 
foTBudfor greet enttrprUes, could not fail of rendering him 
conspicuous;** "All mankind compose one family, assets- 
bkd aoAer the eye of one common.Fatkn'." 

Rule vm. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to whicb it belongs, such iiuer- 
veiiing phrase has usually a comma at encli extremity : as, 
" They set out early, and, before the close of the day, ar- 
rived at the destined place." * 

3iux.s IX. Expressions in a diiectaddms, are separated 
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from ihe rest of tiie sentence by commas: as, " My son, 
give me tliy lic;irt " 1 am obliged to joii, my friends^ 
for your many favours." 

KuLE X. Tbe case absolute, and the infinitive nioo<I ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence: as, " His falher dying, he succeeded to the estate;" 
" At length, tliuir miuislry performed, and race well run, 
they kft tlR- M\)rld lii p.::ice " Te confess the truth, I 
was much in f:iull." 

Rule xi. Nuuns in Lijuinsition, that is, nouns added to 
qther nouua in tiie same case, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by 
commas: as, " Paul, the apostle ofthc Gentiles, was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge;" " The bottcrfly, chiltt 
of the sununer, flutters in the sun." ' 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided; as, " Paul the apostle;" " The em- 
peror Antoniuus wrote an excellent book." 

!RuLE XII. Simple members of sentences connected by- 
tompara lives, are for the most part tlisKi;gi;iihtd by a 
comma: as, "As llie hart pautelh aftLT the v.liIlt brooks, 
so dolh my soul pant after thee;" " Better is a <limier of 
herbs with iove, Ihun a stalled ox and liatred wiih it," 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted: as, " How much , 
better is it to get wisdom tJtm gold!" "-Mankind act ■ 
wftencr from caprice (fian reason,"' 

Rule xiii. Wbenword5,are placcdinoppositiontoeadh 
other, or vvilli some marked variety, diey require to be * 
distinguished by a comma: as, 

" Tho' deep,, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowiiij,', full." 
*' Good men, in this frail, imperfect slate, are oiieo found,-, 
sot only in union witk, but in oppontion to, the rl:evra and 
conduct of one another." 

Sometimes- when the word with which -Uie last preposi-- 
tk>Q agre«>.ta-uagle, it is tetter to omit tbe «omma'befoi»< 
Aid- 
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it: as, "Manyslales were in alliance kHIi, and under the 
protection of Rome." 

The same rule ami rtslrictioii must be applit'ci when two 
nr mnve nouns refer to tin' ?anie |)re|io=itii(ii : as, " He was 
(;om])Ose(l both iinili r the Ihn^iti-iiin!;, ;ind at the approach, 
nf' a crnel am! iLiigeriiig death;"' " He was not oniy the 
ting, but thetathcr <jf his people." 

I!uLB XIV. A remarkable e\[)rejsjui), or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the tnaiiaer of a quolation, maybe 
properly marked with a comma: as, "It hurts a man's 
prijle to say, I do not know " Plutarch'ealls lying, the 
^ice of slaves." 

EuLE XV. Rdalivc proiKu;!!-. ::rc Kmii-Ttivt- wor^l^•, imd 
i^enerall V a<lmit a cniHiia btfuri? \heni ; as^ "He preachei 
sii)illme!y, Kka lives a sober, righteous, and pious life;" 
" Thi re is no cliarm in the female sex, mhich can" supply 
the place of \irtiie." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antece- 
dent to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted: as, 
" Self-^nial is the sacrifice wiiich virtue must make "A 
man' who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that tan be put liigether." In Ihe httter 
t\;imple, the assertion is not of " \i man in genej-al," brt 
of " a m;iii wiio i-; of a dL'lraiting spirit;" and therefore 
thev should not be si'paruli'd. 

Tiie fifteenth rul(; applii's etju^illv to canes in which (he 
relative is not expressed, but iind'erstoodi as, " It was 
fmm piet^', warm and unaffected, ;that his morals derived 
strength." «This sentiment, liabitual and strong, iii- 
lluenced his whole conduct." In bolh of these examjUes, 
the relative ^nd verb tcMch vm, are understood. 

Rule xvi. A shnple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or foHowing another, must he clisiinc'iii'.hed 
b-y the comma: as, " To improve t'.nie whilst we are blca5- 
"erl with health, will smooth the bed fl'f sickness." "Xery 
olteo* whUe we.are complaining of Uie vanity, and the 
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evils of human life, v« make that vanity, and we increase 
those evils.". 

If, however, the members suceei;iUng each othrr, arr>- 
very clnsdy coiiiiculi-il, Uie cnuiiiia is iiniutess:iry ; as, 
" l!:M-i;ki[ion telli us liuw \u- may dW^'ni liiiijpiiio;^"." 

When Lt verb in theiiilhiiiivcii\ou(!, folluwi ils guvfriiing 
verb. Villi several wortls b{;tween lliem, those words slioiiicl 
generally have a comma al ihe end of them : as, " It iU. 
becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one 
another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, ajid succeeding one another, are also divided 
hy coni.'iiits: as, " To relieve tiie indigent, to comfort the 
ul^licted, to protect the iimoccnt, lo reward the deserviog> 

are lulTnall(^aul! itiibla empioy merits," 

licLt, X V ij. W licii liie vi_'i-L> to be 1$ followed by a mb 
in till- iiUiiiiiivi: ■.■.•nod, vhifli, i>y transposilion,' might be 
made the iiomiivative case to it, t-Ue former is generally se- 
parated from tlic latlec verb, by a comjlia : as,. " The most 
obvious remedy is, to witlulraw from ail associations witli 
bad men." " The firstaiid most obvious remedy against 
the infection, is, to withdra'w Aofa ait associations with bad 
men." 

Rule xvim. Whrnadjuuctstir circumstances are ofim* 

portaii^e, and oftpn when tlie natural order of them is-in- 
vcTtL'ii, tiu-v luav U-ii-l ull'liy coiiitnas: as " Virtiii' iiiu,t 
hi! t'uymvd -.iml yj]i\>nvUid, Ii>U hy imlVeqiu-iit UL-b, l)lit by 
daily and ret)i-'ale<l ewrliniis." '■ \'ice>, ILkc siiLidow;, to- 
wards tin: evening of lifi-, grow great and iiionsirou-." 
" Our interests are interwovt-n by tliri^ads innuincrabli' ;" 
" liy tlireads iniiumentbTc, onr iiiterists are interwoven." 
BvLB xjx. Where a verb is understood, a conuna.may. . 

«ften be properly introduced. This k a general rnlc, . 
which, besides comprising someof the preceding rules, wil£ 

ajiply lo many casea not detcrminpd by any of them:, as,. 

" From law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from- 

curio.fily, kiiowiedge." In this u.'tample, l^e verb " aria^^ 
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h uaderstood before " curiosity" and " knowledge;" at 
ubich words a considerable pa-use is necessary. 

ItuLE xx. Tlic words, nuy, so, hence, again, first, se- 
€ondbj, formerly, now, lastly, once more, above all, on the 
contrary, in the next place, in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the coDtext by a comma: as, " Remember thy best and 
first fnaid\fomerh/t tlie supporter of thy infancy, and 
the guide of thy childhood ; ww, the guardian of thy youtb^ 
uid the hope of thy coming years." " He fe»ed waut^ 
henn, he over-valued riches." " This conduct may heal 
the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in futHre."" 
" FirMly, I shall only repeat what has been often justly 
said." " If the spring put forth no btosson^s, in summer 
there will be no bcanty, and in autumn, no fruit; so, if 
youth be trifled away without improvement, riper years 
may be contemptible, and old age miserable." 

In many of the fbregmng rules and examples, great re- 
gard Hiustbe paid to the length of the clauses, and thepro- 
jjwtion which they bear to one another. An alttention to 
the sens^ of any passage, and to the c:lear, easy communi* 
cM.ion of it, \rlll, it is presumed, -mth the ud of the pre* 
ceding rules, enable the student toa^ust the proper pauses^ 
and the places for insertiBg thecommBS. 

eflAFTER ic 
0/the iSfuicoxoir. 
The Semieelon is used for dividing a com* 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not so 
closdy connected as those whieh are separaxed by 
% comma, nor yet so little dependent on eacb 
otber, as. those which are distdngitished by a colons 

Eicercisee, p. 150. Ktjt p. IZ-I, 
The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of tlie st-iileuce does not of itself giv^ a complete- 
sense, but depends on the following clause: and sometimes 
wlien the sense of that member would be complete without 
the fiOBchiding oae; .as in the fellawing instancet : "A». 
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the desire of apjjrob^tioii, u lien it works accorclmg to rea- 
son, improvi^ ihe aiiii;ible pari of our species in every thing 
that is. laudable; so nothing is more destructive to tlieni 
when it is governed by vanity and folW." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly affain, is not what religion requires; nor does it 
even-«njoin a long retreat from them." i • 

"Btraws swim upon the surface; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

" PliilttiopKers assort, tiiat Nature is unlimited in her 
operations; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve; 
that knowledge will ahvajs be progressive; and that all 
future geiieratioiM will contiiiue to make discoveries, of 
which we have not the least idea."' 
« 

CRAfTER Ilk 

Cffl^e COLOW. 

The Colon is used to divide asentence into two- 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon ; but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. 

Exercises, p. 152. Key, p. T23, 
The Colon may be properly applied in the thsee follow-* 
ing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by wme .supplemental remark, or further il- 
lustration of the subject: as, " Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt: the gospel 
reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." " Na- 
ture confessed some atonement lo be necessary : the gospel 
discovers that the necessary atonement is made." 

2. When several :,umiLotoiis have preceded, and a still 
greater pause i:i necessarv, in order lo mark tiie connecting 
orcoucluding sentiment : as, " A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven; an almighty govcmorr sti^tching 
forth bis arm to punish or reward; .informing us of perpe'- 
tuat rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indig- 
natioa and wiatb awaiting th« wked'; these are the cooF- 
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skierntions which overawe the world, wiitchjupport inte- 
grity, and check guilt." 

' 3. The Colon is coniiiionly used when an example, a, 
quolalioLi, or ;i i^^ iiilro.!iu t-il : as, " The Scriptures 

give us an aniiiil)]e it'prc-c'iifjijoii (if ihe Deity, in these 
words: ' Goii loi.-.'" "lie wa^ iiAeii heard to say: 
' I havetloiH- wii'i (lie world, ;iiull;iin willin;; to leave il.'" 
'i'iie projirlely of i;r,iiig a colun, or seinlcoloii, is some- 
times detenidiied by a coiijiioelion's being expressed, or not 
e\j,resi;etl : iis, " Do not flatter yourselves with the hope 
'if )>ei fect iiJippiueBS : there is tin such thing in the world." 
" Do not flufter yoursdvus with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness ; for tliete is uo sucli- thuig in the world." 

chapter' IV. 

When a sentence is complete ant! iiidepcnclentj 
*nd not connected in construction witli the follow- 
ing seateoce, it is marked- with a Periocl. 

Exercises, p 131. Key, p.IQ5. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
thoir sense and construction: as^ '* Fear God., Hononr the 
kiui;. Hsive charity towards all men." Others are inde- 
pendent only in their gr^inniatical construction: as, "The 
Supreme Being elianges not, either in i)is desire to promote 
our h:ippiness, or in tlie plan of his administration. One 
light always shines tipon us from above. One cleat and 
dirftt patli is always out to man." 

A period \:v.:y rtimvt'ur.v.; h'- ailniilled between fwosen- 
tencti,. tliciugh lliey are joined by a dijjimctive or copu- 
lative conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the s'^nse 
and structure of sentences; as, " Hecreations, though Ihey 
may l)e of an iimocent kind, recjnire steady governnieiit, to 
keep tlunn wiihiu a due and limited province. But siicli as 
are of an irregular and vicious nature, arc not to be govern- 
^edf but to be baaished from every well-regulated mind.." 

" He who Uit» biuuelf up to the observ^oo and notice 
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of the world, is, of ail men, the least lilccly to avoid ceimire. 
For be draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that wili nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part," 

The period sliould be used after every abbreviated word ; 
as, "M.S. P.S. N.B. A.D. O.S. N.S/'&c. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the DjsHt Notes qf Ihterbogatiox and Ejsclam^ 

TltiX, £fC. 

Exercises, p. IjO. Key, p. 197. 
THE DASg. 

The DASH,though often used impropaly by basty and 
iiicolierent writers, may be mtroduced with propriety, 
ul)ere the sentence bresdcs ofFawuptly; where a significant 

juuse is required ; or wliere there is an unexpected turn in 
till; m.'iiliiiiciit : a^, " If llioii ai't he, so much ri'^ijected 
oiii-i' — luil, nil! Iiow fiilleii! how (K'gradcil !" " If acting 
c<iiifoimal)ly to Ike will of our Creator; — if promoting the 
welfiiri: of iimiiLiiid around us ; — if securing our own hap- 
piness are objects of the highest moment : — then we are 
loudly catted upon, to cultivate and extend the great inte- 
rests of religion and virtue " 

" Here lies the great Fahe marble, where ? 

Nothing hut scu'did dust lies licie." 

Besides the points which mark tin.' ])lu:sls i;i tliscoiirse, 
there are others, which denote a iliilen-iit mutUihtiou of 
voice, in correspmidence to the sense. Tliese are. 
The Interrogation point, > 
The Exclamation point, I 
, The Parentlieiis, ( ) 

INTERnOGATIOX. 

A note of Interrogation is u';ed at the end of an interro- 
gative sentence ; iliat is, when a t]«estion is asked : as, 
"Who will accompany me?" "Shall we always be 
friends 
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Questions wiiicli a pL-rson asks himself in contemplation, 
ouglit to bi; tiTmiiiatwl by points of interrogation: as, 
" Who adorned tlie lieavens with such exquisite beauty J" 
**At whose cooimand do the planets perfbnn their constaid 
revolutions?" 

A potntofinterrogationiE improper after sentences which 
are not questions, but only expreseicMis of admiratioD, ot 

of some other emotion. 

" How many iiislances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair aex !" 

" WKh what pnidencc does the son of Sirach advise ua 
in the choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogaiion sliould not be employedj in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and where 
the word's are not used quesUon. '* Tbs Cyprians 
asked why I wept.'' To ^ve this sentence the inter- 
^rogaUve form, it should be expressed thus:, "The Cy- 
prians said ts me, ' Why dost tbon weep ?' " 

EXCLAMATION. 

Tlie note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c, and also to invo- 
cations or addresses : as, " My friend ! this conduct 
amazes me !" " Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and Carget 
not all his benefits I" - 

•* Oh ! had we both our humble state maintain'd,. 

And safe in peace and poverty remain'd !" . 
'*Hearme,OLoi4! fiirthylovingkindnessiagicat!'*' 

Tt is difficult, 7n some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in 
which any wouder or admiration is cxpresswl, and no- 
Mswer cither expected or implied, may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How much 
Tanity in the pursuits of men !" " Who can sufficiently ex- 
press Che goodness of our Creator!" " What is more ami- 
able than virtue!" 

The inteno^ion and exdiunalian poinW arc iadeterou* 
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nate as to their quautity or time, and may be equivalent 
in tliat res|>ect to a. semicolon, a coloii, or a periftd, as tlie 
Bense may require. Tliey mark aa elevation of llw voice. 

The utility of the piunts of Interrogation and Kxclanla- 
tioij, appears from the following examplesr in wliich the 
meaning is siguilied and discriminatedsol^y by the points. 

" Whatcoiuk-srciision!" 

" What condescension?" 

" How great was the sacrifice 

" How great was the sacrifice?" . 

. PAEt,ENTHBS3S. , . 

A T^aremhcsLs is aclausecontainingseme necessary infor- 
mation, or u!scftd remark, in^duced. into the body of a 
sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without in- 
jurir>g the construction : as, 

"Know then tMs truth, Enough fcv man to koow,) 

Virtue alone is happiness below," 
" And was the ransom paid ? ft was ; and paid 
(What oan exall his bounty more >) for thee." 
*' To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
■ five letters '(for what is a name besides ?) from oblivioQ." 
"Know ye. not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how'that the'Iaw hath dGmiHt<»i over a man as 
long as he liveth i" 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances aie there- 
fore improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak you (who 
saw) his wonders in the deep." "Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) ii most probably inha- 
bited," "He found them asleep again; (tor their eyec 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him." ' , 
The parentfiesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, . 
and may be accompanied with every point which the sensfr 
vould requirej If the parenthetical charactos were omitteit 
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It ought to twmiii:i',c "illi the same kind of Slop vliich the 
membfr li;is, that prcctdes it; und to comaiii that Stop 
within the pareDthciicul marla. Vie must, however, except 
eases of inlerragation aiid exciamation: as, " While Uiey 
wish to please, (and why should they not wish it?) they 
disdain dislioiiourabJe means." " It was r(.'jj resented by 
an aii;dogy, (t*!), how jiiddctiuatL- !) «hi<:h was borrowed' 
Irom p,ig..i)itiu." Sec the Oclnvo Grammar on. 'his subject. 

Therr nr<' other t liarr.t I't^^, wlii'.h an; frequently made 
nse ui in eoi.ipuiilioii, and ni;i\ be cxphihied in tliJa 

pLice, viz. 

An iipodlrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate of 
shorten a wurd : as, 'tis for it is : llio' for tliou^lt ; e'en for 
twn; judg'd for ju^ed. !• chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of noubs : asr '* A man's properly ^ a woman's 
ornameOt^"* 

A Caret, iMTlced thus « is placed where somb word' bap^ 
pens to be left out in writing, 'which is inserted ctver 
the line. Tins mark is also ^Ued a circumflex* when 
placed over a particular vvweir tO' denote 3' loilg syllable : 
as, " Euphrates." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in' connecting 
compounded words ; as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exlstende, 
s»lf-lo¥e, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word i» divided, and the fonner 
part . is written or printed xt the end of one line, and the 
latter part ,at the beginning of another. In this case, it is, 
placed at the end of the lirst line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent', marked thus': as, " J-aiici/." T!ie 
Grave thus ^: as, "F^our." 

In English, the Accentual marks are chieily used in spell- 
ing-books and dictionaries, to mark tiie syilablts which re- 
quire a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

'I'he stress in laid on long and short syllables indiiicrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from tlie othi*r, 
tome writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
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fonner, and the acute on the latter, in this maDner: 
" Minor, mineral, lively, Uved, rival, river." 

The proper mark to disttnguUh'a long syllable, is this ' : 
«s, "Busy:" and a short one thus": as, "FSIly." This 
last mark h caileil a breve. 

A DiaTc-iis, thus''moik<'d ", fon^ihls of two points placed 
over one of llii' two \o\\els l.hJ- wuuKl oiIrtwisi; make a 
diplithoHg, and parts them iniu two svllablcs : as, " Cre- 
atory ccrUdjutor, aerial," 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of -a discourse,' 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph ^ denotes the beginning of a new subject) 
or a sentence not connected irith the foregoing. T^is cha- 
racter is chiefly used Ir the Old, and in the New Tes^ 
ments. 

A Quotation " Two inverted commas are generally 
placed al the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quotefl or Iransciibed from the speaker or jullior in hh 
own words ; and two commas in their direct position, itre 
placed at tlie conclusion: as, 

"The proper study <^ mankisd is man." 

Crotchets or Bracket* [ } serve to enclose a w«d 'or seir- 
tence, which Is to be explained in a note, w the explana- 
tion itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to 
sup])ly some (U'liciency, or io rectify some mistake. 

All IiiiicN orHuiid ttrj" points out a rcnurkable passage, 
or sonn-thiiig Uinl rei^uircs particular attention. 

A Drac; J is Used in poetry at the end of a triplet OP 
tJiree lines, which have tlie same rhyme. 

Braces are also psed to connect a number of words witJi 
one common 4erip, and arc introduced to prevent a repeti- 
tion in writing or priiitiag. 

An Asterisk, or little star * , directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at. the bottom of the page. Two or 
three asliTidis generally denote the omission of some letters 
ill a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, or 
some defect in the manuscript. 
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Ail Ellipsis isaUoused, when some lettera in a wortt, 

W some wi>rds in a. vene, are omitted : as, " The k — g," 
for "the king." 

An Obdisk, which is murkccl thus f, and Parallels thus ||, 
together witli the Iclfers of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page, 

FAIUbGRA-PHS. , 

lo- may not he improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the divi^oa of a composition 
into paraE;raphs. 

Different siibjei ts, unless they are veiy short, on very 
nunieious in small com pas5>. should be sepmted into paia* 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable lengttv 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it 
can.properly be done,-at sentimeots of the mostw^ghtvoff . 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, sodk- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of great lengtli, will again require 
subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject t» be formett 
into several paragraphs, a suitable tnm of expression, exhi- 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and 'force to the division. See tke Octavo Grammar, 

DUtBCTIOKS RESPECTING THE USE OP CAPITAL 

LETTERS. 

Exercises, p. 154. Key, p. Vi5. 

It was flMTOeriy the custom to begin «vwy jwun with a 
capital: but as this practice was Qoubl^me, and gave 
the writing or printing a cro^yded and confiised appearance, 
it has been discontinued. It is, however,' very proper, to 
begin with a ca[>ital, 

1. The first word of every book, ciiapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

S.The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentencto 
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are Mailt/ independeni, after a note of interrogation ar ex* 
cJamation. . 

But if a numberof interrogative or ewlainalory sentences, 
are thrown into one pieiiora] group; or iftlicrnnstniofionof 
the latter senlencos (IcjjokIs on ihu fi;rnu:r, all of (licm, 
except thi; first, may begin «jih a -mall li-lh-r: as, "Ho^v 
long, ye simple oni-s, will yi- Minplicily > ami Llic 

Bconiers delight in tliijir sc-oniiiig? and faols iiy If know- 
ledge?" "Alas! liow dilTcrciitl yet how like the same !", 
/" 3j The appellations of the Deity ; as, " God, Jehovah, 
tKe Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, -streets, moimlainft, 
TivcFS, slxips: as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, 
-the Thames, the Sealiorst^," 

5. Adjectives (U'rivr-d fiom tiii* proper names of places ; 
as, " Grecian, Roman, Kiigiish, French, and Itaiian," 

6. The firet word of a quotation, introduced aflera colon^ 
or when it IS in a direct form: as, " ASwaysTeiiiember this 
ancient maximi-'Knew tliyeelf.' " "Our greatXawgiver 
8ays, *Take up thy'«ros8' daily, and follow me.'" But 
'"vdien a quotatlon is brought id obliquely after a comma, a 
capital is unnecessary: as, " Solomon oiiservcs, 'that pride 
i;oe3 before destEuction.' " 

[ The'first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capita! : as, "TCTiptation proves, our virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in tiie titles of 
i)Ool;s: as, "Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
^uagei" Thomson's Seasons.;" RtAHn's Ancint 
ili story." 

8. The first word ef every line m^poeby. 

•9. The pronmin./j and the intajection 0, are written-in 
capitals: as,^* I write:*' '*'Hear,'0 earth!" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may'b^m "mtii 
eapitals, when they are remarkably ' eRlphaticalj or the 
priooipalstityectof thecomposition. 
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APPENDIX: 

mUTAtVIVO KUIES JSD OBSBRVJTIONS FOR JSSItTHlG 
rouse FEKSOSS TO WRITK WITH PEKSPICVlTf JSV I 

JCCURACr. TO BE STUDIED JFTER THEY lUTB AC' 
tpjlRED A CQMfETEST SmWLEJiaE OF ENGLISH ' 

ilRJMMAK. 



PERSPICUITY 

IS tliP fimdamental quatity of style: a quality so essentialiii 
every kind of mhing, that for tiie vant of it nothii^ caii 
alone. Tt is not to be consitlered as merely a sort of nega- 
tive virUic, or fiwdoni fnnn ilffcct. It has higher merit: 
it is a (h-t;r.-i' of in-iiiv,- luMuty. We nre pleaswl with an 
author, nv.il coiisi.li'i- ;i; iJc^f.-rviiiR pmise, who freesw 
from all fHligiii; of s'.-an f,'i- W\< jr.f:i;iing ; who -carries 
us througlvhis suhji'cf \viiii>»-.it any I'lnliLirrLisMin'iit orcoa- 
fusion; whose style fluws always like a hmpKl stream, 
through which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspimity and accuracy of expression con- 
sists of two parts: and Tcquires ■attention, first, to Sin^ 
Words mid Phwes; and then, to the Constj-uctum of Sen- 
tences. 

PART I. 

Of PsBSPicoirr artel AccuRAvr of Kxprkssioh, udth re- 
spect to sin'^lc Words and PJirnses, 
These qualities of slyic, ronsitlered with rrgard to words 
and phrases, require ihu following properties: pujiity, 
pxDf&iETY, and PR.E<:isiON. 

CHAPTER I. 

(if PiRijy. 

Fjjfrciscs, p. id?. Key, r- 
PujRiTY of Style consists in the use of such words, and 
such constnictions> as belong to the idiom of the language j 
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\yhich we 5pc:ik; in f>[)]>osilio!i to words am! plirases tliat 
arc taken from ollii r lan^uascs, or Lli^tan: tuigramnialical, 
^>bsolcle, iiew-coiiiL'd, or used witlntiit propi.'r aiitbority. 
All sucli words and phrases as tlie following, should be 
avoided; Amthlie; Iwistnftl; crexuliile; behest; selfsame; 
delicaiesse, for delicacy ; poUtesse, for politeness ; haateuTt 
for hauslitincss; incanAenaent, eomentt/f mortised, toe 
encumbrance, coniiexioRi martyred. 

t'oreigii and l>jarned words, unless where necessity rc- , 
<jnir('i tlit'iiij slioiild never be admitted into our rnni position, 
liarreii languages may need such assistance, but suri is 
list one of these. A inultiinde of Latin words, in par- 
'ticular, liavt^ of late, been poured in iipoii our hmgiiagc. 
Uu some occasions, the^y give an appearance of elevatkin 
anil <Ugnity to style-; but ihc^ often lender it stiff and ap- 
parently forced. }n general, a plain, native style, is 
more intelligible to all reader<); and, by a proper ma- 
nagement of words, it can be made as strong and ex- 
pretisive as this Latinised English, or any foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER IJ. 
Of PROPRlETr. 
Exercises, p. 111. Key, p. U3. 
Propriety of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to tiiose ideas, which mic 
intend to express by than; iuQpjmsitiODtoIowexpreBSians, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideau'that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, il may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gal- 
Kcisms, or ungrauimatical, irregular expressions of any 
kind, and may, neverllieless, be deficient in propriety: for 
tin' words may be- ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, 
jior fully expressive of the autiior's sense. 

To preserve projiriely, thercfiwe.in our words and jihrases^ 
we nuiat avoid Onv cxjinssiom ; Sitppltf words ihat are want- 
ing; be carelul not to use the same aord in different saisest 
avoid the i^pidlcious ttse tf techtucal fhratet, e^vocal or 
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•ambiguous rsords, minieNigible expressiam, and all mch 
viords and plirasea as are not adapted to our meaning. 

1. Avoid low expressions: such as, " Topsy turvy, burly 
haf\y, petlmell ; having a menth's mind for a thing ; cHr- 
irying favour witk a person; dancing atlendanoe on the 
.great," Ac 

" Meantime the ^tons, left te shift for themselves, vere 
forced to call in the Saxons for thdr defence." The phrase 

lejttn shift for tlu-viselves," is rather a low phrase, and too 
Jnuch ill thf familiar style to be proper in a grave treatise. 

2, Supply 'vnnU that arc Kanthig. " Arbitraiy power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
.a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar 

it should have been, ** as much as the state of a savage is 
■happier than timt -of a -slave .at the oar." " He has net 
-treated ithis subject liberally:^ by the views of others as well 
as his own;" By adcertitig to the views of others," would 
■have been better. " TTiis generous action greatly increased 
his former -snrvicesV' it should have been, " gr<;atly in- 
■creased the iHerit of his former services." " liy tlit plea- 
sures of liie imagination or fancy (wliich I siiatl use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to hare 
had the word " terms" supplied, which, veuld have made 
■it correct: "terms which I shall use promiscuously," 

iLmay be^roper in this place to observe, that articles 
And prepositionE ace sometimes impropei^ omitted as in 
the following instances: -"How immense the difference be- 
tween the pious and profane !" •* Death is the common lot 

.,of all; of good men and bad." They should have had the 
article and preposition repeated : " How inimeli^ic the dif- 
ference between the pious and tite profane!" *' Death is 
the common lot of all ; q/'good men and (^bad." 

The repetition of^rticlesandprepbsitlonBis^roper, -when 
we intend to point out 'the objects of ^ich we spealc, as 
distinguished from each odiee, or in contrast ; and when we 
wish that the reader's attention should ret on that distiiK- 

'tien: as, "Our rightis at once Me-inost deli^tfiil, aiid Hn 
most useful of a)] our senses.'* 
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3. In the same sentence, be crtr^l not to use the same word 
too frequentli}, nor in different senses. " One may have 
an air ttAicA proceeds from a just sufficiency and knoV' 
iedgeirfthe^jnatter befoFe-falnn, •which nay naturally pro- 
■duce some motiou of h\i Bead .and-tiody, wAtcA miglit 
.become <Ae bench bettir thae tkeJiar." 

The rpronoun v^ck is Iiere thrice tisedf la sucbV manner 
■as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

*■ Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
"than this, that Ihe manager, in countenance, favoured his 
-friend." It sliouid have been, " resembled his friend," 

" Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man; 
it is by the virtue of .charity that tlie rich are blessed, and 
the poor euppUed." In this senteiKe, the word-"cbaritj* 

itnprpperiyiiseJ.ili two diflTecwit senses,; fin: theiugheslt 
^enerolence, and f«r almsgiving. 

4. ihoid i3ie i^udiciom use ^techmcaliems. To in- 
form those who do iiot understai^ti tea-phrases, that " We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood oGf to sea," would be ex- 
pressing ourselves very obscurely. Ti.'duiical pjirases not 
being in ■current use, but only tlie peculiar dialect of apar- 
ticular class, we should never use-thenibut when we kno\c 
4hey will be under stood . 

5. Avoid tquivocul orambiguous words. The followiof 
sentences -are exceptiouable iu this respect. ' "As for suck 
animalti as^refliorAi^ or naxious, i|efaave«'rigbl toilettroy 
ihem." " 1 long since learned to like nothing but what 
you do." " He aimed at nothing leas than the crown," 
may denoteeilber, "Nothing was less aimed at by him tliaa 
the crown," or " Notliing inferior to tlie crown could sa- ■ 
tisfy his ambition." "ImiUiata.ma-cy, and not sacrjlice.'* 
The first part of this sentence denotes, " I will exercise 
mercy ;" whereas it in in this place employed to signify, ' 
" I require others 10 exercise it." The translation sfi6uld 
therefore have been accominodated to these different meaR* 
,ings, " TTiey were both much more ancient among the 

Petvians, than Zoroaster or Zerdtisfat." The or in this 
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sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a copulative to 
synonymous worcis, or as a ciisjiinclive of dilTerent things. 
If, tlifrefoiv, tlie studi^nf should nut know that Zoroaster 
and Zrrthi^ht mrim llif ^ame [icrsoii, In; will mistake the 
scnst:. " 'I'he rising loiii!) a louy columii bore;" " And 
thus thf son the fervent siri.- addresl."' Did the tomb bear 
the columni or the column the tomb? Did the son address 
the sire, or the sire the sou } 

6, Jvoid unintelligible and mconsisteri viords or phraset. 
" I have observed," says Steele, "that the superiority 
among these colTeeheuse politicians, proceeds from 'an 
V opinion of f^allantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
-sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said opiuioiij their own, or that of others: 

iSccendly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa- 
'vourableor unfavourable, (rue or falM>, but in general, "an 
opinion of gallantry atid fashion," which contains no de- 
■.finite expresaon of any meaning. With the joint assistance 
of the context^ reflection, and conjecture, we shall perh<(ps 

■ ..conclude that tlie authqr inteHded to sayi "That the 
.rank among these politicians iras determined by the opt- 

nioK generally entertained of the rank, in point of gal- 
lantry and fasliion, that each of -them had attained." 

"This lemper of niiiid," says an author, speaking of 
. ,, humility, kepps our lnlder^tanding tight about us." 
. Whether- the author had any meaning in this espressicm, 
...or what, it waj, is not ealy to lietermine. 
, Sometiiil'es A. writer runs on.in a specious verbosity, an^us* 
'-jng.his -isader-with synwiyincais terms and, identical pro- 
peutiou!:) -wcU-tumed periods, and high, sounding words ; 
" .-Jjut at the.same tiine» usmg those words so mdciinitelyrthat 
■-the reader can either aflix no meaniuf- at all to tbem, or 

■ ,may aflix-tolhem almost any meaning he pleases. 

. ", If it is asked," says a late writer, " whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language? wliat are the rules for 
dbtaining it? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a 
tpo-iod «we^ and pleasant, makes it also graceful, A-good 
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ear is the gift of nature; it may be imich improved, but 
Iiot afnuirtd by art, Wlioever is poisessed "of it, will 
scarce!}' *eed dry critical precepts to enabli^ iiim to judge 
of S' (rue rhyitimasj and n^lody of. oompositton. . JUGt 
members, accurate proportions, ^ musical sympkonj, mag- 
nilicent figures, and thai decorum which is ihe result of all 
these, are iiiiisoii to tiie human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of tlie same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, tbougU 
U was composed by. an eminest poet. ' ' 

From liarmony, from hearerdy Jiannony, 
This uTiiversal frame began t 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' al! the compads of the notes it ran, 
Tlie diapason closing full in man,. 
In general, it may be said, thatinwrifiugs of this stamp* 
wc must accept of sound instead of sense ; beijig assured, 
that if we meet wilh llulc that can inform the judgment* 
wesliall at least find no'hing that will offeiid ihe earl And 
pi'rliapi lliis is one reasfiu thai we pass over sucli smooth 
luii^u;:^!-, wiihom s;i^pi;c!ifi5 that it contains little or no 
iiic:ii)ii;j^. In nu!cr lo imiic or' sptak clearly and intelli- 
i;i!)ly, Iwu things are o.pceially requisite; one, that we 
lid^ e clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the ether* 
that our woi'ds be approved signs of those ideas. Tiut 
persons who think confusedly, should cxpre^ ihemaelves 
' obscurely, is not to be wondered at j for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought; but 
that pprsons of judgment, who are accustomed to scruti- 
ui/.e thi'ir idcin, and thesignlficaUon of their words, should 
fiomelinies write wiiiiout any meaning, is, at first sight, 
matter of admiration. 'J'liis. iiowever, when further const- 
ilercd, appears to bf. an eiiect derived from the same cause, 
indistinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact • 
in)|iort0f words. Tke 0Gcasi(»i| on which we are most 
* ' N2 
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apt 'to spe^k and -wtite in this unintelligible mannet, ict 
(lie Lhnc following. 

Tlie^rf' is, where there is an exuberance of metaplur. 
'Writers who are fond of the metai^ioFk; slyle, areLgenoallf 
disposed to>conlinuf il too kmgt and to pursue it too &r. ' 
'^Ibey-arecrfteiiriniBlcd by a desire af jfloorisliing on the 
-several propnties«f-8>inetaphor-whict) thej- have-ushered 
into the discaurse, -w^thout taking the trouble to examine 
whether there are . any qualities in the subject, to which 
these. propcities can, with justice and perspicuity, be ap- 
plied, Thr -following instance of this sort of writing is from 
an anilior of considerable eminence. "Men must acquire a 
very pccoliar and stronghabitofturning their view inward, 
in order td explore the interior :regioDE and receues-of the 
jfiund, the ho))ow;caveFns of deeptboagbt* the |niitRte seate 

fancy, and thewastesaad wildeniestes,a» well asthejooK 
fruitful and cultivated tract&of tbiaobscure climate.^' A 
most wonderful way of telling ns, that it is difHcull-to trace 
the operations of (he mind. The author having determined 
to represent the human mind under -the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his ihoughls the various-objects which 
might be fouinl in a country', withouiconsiclering whether 
j^ere are any things in ^ijniod',pFQper(y analogous .to 
-these, 'Hence the strange 'parade-beiCiakes-wtih'rYgioiK 
4i)d recesses, hollow carems anil private <seats, %astes and 
■iBnldemesses, fruitf ul and culttTated tracts^ words which, 
though I hey have a precise meaning, as.applicd to country, 
have DO definite signification, as applied-to mind. 

The second occasion of our bting apt .to write^unintelli- 
^ibly, is that. wherein Ibe terms riost frequently occurring, 
denote th^ngs.which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mjnd is liot sufficiently familiarised. Of these 
the instances ; are Qumberless in every tongue; such ae 
aGovernmentychurch, state, consiitutioQi power, legislature 
jurisdiction, kc. 

' The/Airdand principal occasion ofuointelt^Ue nrritk^ 
•Is,' when the terms employed ate very abstract, and conse- 
guentiy of v^ry cxleiiavc signilication. Thus the *wd 



b'on is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than ike 
word beast, bcasl th^a. animal, animal than being^. 

Tbelihaiid last rule for preserving propriety inoirr words 
and phraser, hy . to avoid all tkose-which are not adapted to the 
ideas we meaato communicate; op which -are less signi_ficant' 
than othtrt, ik»e ideas,. " He feels any sorrow that can 
urrive at man ;? bettor " ht^psOfio man.'-' " The conteietua 
of approving oae'sfieKa benrfactorjjs the best'Teetmipense' 
for being so*'-' it.shouki hive been " consaiousteat'' , Be 
firmly bdteved the divine precept, " There is ajjl-a f parrmr' 
falls lo the ground," Sk, it sliuutd have been " dectriae.**' 

" It is-but opening the eye, an«i the scene enters." .A' 
fcsnecanDot be said to enter : iamior ea^; but ascene-- 
t^^ars oc presents itaef^.. ' 

" WeimDUidiately/asseiil to tia beauty of'an objecU- 
witboQt iaqvking intfhtbc.causca'Of it i" it is proper to saji 
tbat SK aMseni'ta*l» tftttb-ef'a prepiosition'; but it cannot 
80 weH be-sat^-tbak'.we.iUMiU to thf ieautj/ oj' an object. 
^c£n9ittfe<%e would baveespressfd the seiKewilh propriety. 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, gire us-a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter al the eye, 
except colours."' Exteittion iaA shapean, with no pro- 
prii-ty, be called 'ii^eos; they ace proparties -oF matter*' 
I^'eilher is it accurate, to speak-of any sense ^'iv't^ us a 
notion qf 2'dau:.ouv<3eas«S'gireu»'tb« ideas themselves.' 
Tbc- nieaotDg of the sentence would have been proper) and' ' 
muoh olearec, ^ the-aiithorhad expressed himself thug : 
*'The BeiK»oE feeling can, indeed, give us the idea of ex» 
tension, figwv,.aiid:..ail ihe other properties -of nutter, 
vhich are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

" The covetous man never has a suilicieiic v ; ait hough 
be has what is enough for nnturi','-' is much inferior to, 
w The covelBus man never has cnouQh; although he ha» 
^hat is-SH^cJCfff for nature." 

" A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; a 
geiteral remarks all the motions of hia enemy ;" better thus; 
" A-iniTeiiai remarks," Stc.; *' A general observes," &c* 
N3 
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"This measure cnlargtrd his school, and obliged him to 
increase the buildings;" it should be, "increeted iSt 
school ;" and " enlarge the buildings." 

" He applied a raedidne before the pofeon bad time to 
vork ;" belter thus : " He applied an emtidote" '&e. 

" The pcHScm of a suspicious temper fre()uently thnnrs 
■ant 'us bad qualities, on all who are within its reach f 
bettcT) " throws out its maiignant qualities," 

" I will go except I should l>e ill " I saw them all un- 
less two or three corrected thai : "uillett I should be 111 ;** 
"except two or lliree." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiakly 
' expressive of tlie ideas we design to communicate ; oi wlucli - 
are as particular and determinate in their ugnificaticai, as 
It consistent with the nature and the scope of the discourse ; 
posBCssei, great beauty, and cannot to produce a good 
•Hect. 

chapter iii. 
0/ Precisids. 
EocerciiCB, p. 119. Key, p. 151. 
ruECisiON is the third requisite of pcrspicuil; with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrencbuig super- 
fluities, and pruning the expression, so as to eidtilntiidtber 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea wbo 
Uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may- be faulty in three 

respects. 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly. They may express that idea, but not fully and 
rompicioly ; thirdly, They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended-. Precision stands opposed 
to these three faults, but chiefly to ihe last. Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the two fonner faults. The words 
which are used may heproper; that is, they may express 
the idea intended, and they'may express it fully ; but (o 
hepreciae, signifies that theyexpressiAofHleaandnonore. 
T)ie use and importance of precision may be dedinn^l 
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from the nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distinctly, more tiifln one Object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially obj^ts 
that have resemblance or connexion,' it finds Itseff coafusRd 
find embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agr^e, and in what they differ. 'iTius, were any object, 
suppose some animal, to be jiresentedto my view, of whose 
structure I whhed to form a distinct notion, I siioiiM desire 
all its trappings to be t;il;('ii oiX, I siioiiki reciuire it to be 
broiigiit bcfort' me by itself, and to siaiid Lilonc, that there 
might be nothing to divide my atteniiun, Tiiesanie is the 
case with words. If, when anyone would inlbnii of his 
Hieaiiing, he also lells me more than what conveys it ; il' he 
joins foreign circumstances to the principal objects ; if, by 
unnecessarily varying the'expresslon, lie shifts the 'point of 
view, and nriakes me see sometimes llie object itself, and 
someiimrs ann'.lier thing that is connec'ed with it, he 
thereby oliligt;:; me '.o look on several objects at once, Lvnd 
I lose sight of the principal. He loads tiie auima! he Is 
showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of the same 
species ^ ■ "ore me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat 
diiftj^" that I see- none of them clearly. Wlien an author 
tdj^ .it of his hero's courage in 'the day of battle, the ex- 
' pression is'precisej and I uadentand it 'fully: bat if, from 
thejjesire of milUiplying words, he should praise his cour- 
age and fortitude ; it the moment he joins these words to- 
gether, my idea begins to waver. He moans to express 
one quality more strongly, but bo is in truth expressing 
two: courage resists danger; fortitude supports pain. The 
occasion of exerting each of these qiialiiies is ciiifejeiit ; and 
being led to think of biitb toge'her, wbeti only one of tliem 
should be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and 
my conception of the object indistinct. 

All stibjects do'not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
cient, on many occasions, that we have a general view of 
tlie meaning. The subjest, perhaps, is of the known and 
■ ■ ■ . N4 
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familiar, kind, aqd «c ue in no hazard of mistaking tt» 
.sense of the authoTj though, every word which he- ^sea is 
not precise and exact. , 

Many authors offend against ihb rule of precision. A 
GODsiderahleone, iiidt;scribing3 bad aclioo^ expresses him- 
self thus : " It is to remove a good and orderly affeetiofi, 
and to Inbviduce an ill or diiordetl; ose; to commit an 
action that is. iU, immoral* and uojust ; to do ill> or to act 
In prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth." 

A crowd of umheauiog or. useless^ words Is hruught toge^ 
ther by sume authors, whO| afr»d of expresiiug then-.setvet- ' 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by anap>~ 
pearance of splendour, siuround every thing, which th^ 
mean to say wiih. a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in appo^itum to preci- 
sion, is the injudicious use of the wfH-ds teruitd J^wnymou*. 
They are called synonymous, because tbey agree in ex~ 
pressing one principal idea ; but, for the most-part, if nott 
aJways', they express it wtih eduic diversity in thccitrauor- 
stances. 

The following instancesshow a difference in tile mesning- 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at-^ 
tendingjwith care and slriclness,tothe exact importof words. 

Custom, habit. — Custom, res])ectsthe action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mtan the frequent repetition of tlie 
same act: by habif,. tlie effect which that repetition pro-- 
duces on the mind or body. By .the custom of walkiog 
olteti in the streets, one-acq^res a habit of idleness. 

Fride, vanity.. — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the i-ste^m of others. It is just to. say, that 
a man is too. proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. — Hauglitiness is founded oh tiis 
high opinion we eutertaiu of our5el%es; cllsdaiji,. on the- 
low opinion we liave of otiit rs.. 

0«/y, aU)ne. — Only, imports i hut there is no otiicr of tiie 
same kind ; alone, imports being accontpanied by nootbec. 
An only child; is one that bas neither brother nor ustcr : a 
child aloBej is one wha is- Left by itself. There is. it difTe^ 
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ence, tliereforc, in precise language,- between these two 
phrases: " Virtue only makes us happy aad"Virt»e 
alone makes us liapp^." 

ff^isdom, pnt(2nKe.— Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
"what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking v 
acting improperly. 

EtaUret complete. — A tUng is entire, by wanting none of 
iis parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it' A man may have an entire house to 
htniself, and yet not have one complete apartmi nt. 

Siirprised,ast(nd'ihfd,an>azed,confniinded. — I am surprised 
with M'hat k new or unexpected ; I am astoiushed at what 
is castor gieat; 1 am amaacci at what is incouiprehen!,ibV;- . 
I am ccMifounded by wliat is allocking or terrible. 

Tranquiliity, peace, calmi — ^Traiiqnillity, respecta a utua- 
tion fiee from trouble, considered in iiself ; peace, the same 
situation- with /expect to-any.'CQuses that might interrupt 
it; .calmrwilb regani toai^sturbed situation gdng.before - 
or&IIowing.it. . A^ood mao-enjoys tranquilUty^M liij^*'' 
self ; peace, with utiiersj and calm, after the Storn».! 

These are some of the numerous instances of words^^.ta'' 
our language] whose signilications-approach, but are, not 
precisely the same;-. The more the distinction in the meaa- 
ing of such .words, is atteritied to, the niore clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or >wrtte, . It nuty notion all occa- 
sionSf be necessary to p^y a great deal.of attention to very 
nice disiinctions ; :yet thc-roregotng instances show the 
utility of- son)e general cate tfi^uderktond tJie distinct im- . 
pprt of .our.wocdst:. ' 

While we are attending to precision, we must-beon our 
gi!ar(l>: , iBStj^ from, the desire oJ' pruning too closely, we rc- . 
trench all cnpiousiiess. Scarcely in any lauguasje ;)re tliere 
two words that convey precisely the same idea a person, 
thorouijiily conversant in- the proprieiy of the language, 
wi!l always be able to observe something that distinguishes 
them. As ihey are like ditferent shades of the same colour, 
aaaccurate-wriler can employ them to gteat advantage, h; 
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using them so as to h«gbten and complete the 'object whicli 
he presents to us. He supplies by one what was wanUng 
in theolh^, to the strength, or to the finishing, of the in^age 
vbich he tne^na to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must 
be attentive to the choice of his words, and not employ tlicm 
carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a pt-rioiij or of 
roujiding or diversifying his laiiaiiajri', as if their significa- 
tion were exactly llie same, wliile in tivith it is not. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and 3X 
the same time correct and exact in the choice of every 
word, is no doubt one of the highest and most dilTicult at- 
tainments in ^rritmg. 

PART II. 

Of pEtspievJTr and Accuracy of Expression, with re- 
spect to the CoHSTRUCTIQN of SeHTBSC£S. 

Sentences, in general, should ndther be verylong^ ' 
nor very short : long ones retiiiire close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
w.xic-L) of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be 
used with force and propriety ; as may be seen in lhe"fol- 
■lowing sentences,, 

" If you look ftbpui you, and consider the lives of other? 
as wdl as your own'; if you think how ftw are bom -vith 
■houour, and ho* many flie without name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of ; liow 
much poverty, and how many diseases there are in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your tcnees, and instead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire many blessings 
which you have rcceiveil from the l)i,-ine luuid." This is-a 
sentence composed of several inembrrs linked together, and 
hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the whole is 
not brought out till tlie close. The follow iiig is an example 
of one in which the sense is formed into short, independent 
fropontions, each complete within itself. " I confess, it 
vas want of consideration that made me an author. I wi^ 
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tiecause it amused me. I correctedj because It was as plei-^ 
sant to me to correct as to write. - 1 published, because I 
was told I tmght please ^ch as it was a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manneri 
and with the same number of members, .should never be 
. allowed to succeed one aiidther. A. long succession of 
cither long or sliorl sentences should also be iivoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratihed ; byt animation aitd, force are given to our style. 

Weoow proceed to-consid^thettungsioostessaiUallo. 
an ftccur^ and a per&ct sentence. . They, appear to be the 
four following: I.clbari^bss. s. unjt%..3. gtrkhgt}!*., 

, A.JUmCIOUS. USE..0P TH£.F.IGUJl&S>OF' SPXECH.- 

CHAPTER 

Of the Ci^EAKSESs of a Sentexce^. 
Rxercises, p. 180, Key, p. 152. 

FuRiTY, propriety, and precision, .in wordl and ipbrasea- 

separalciv considettd, have ah-eady besn explained, aoA- 

shown to be in.cvssary to perspicuous and accurate writing. 
The iur.l rc'uiloii of SL-utenees, ;ind .the parts of sentences, to . 
one aiioiher, and the diie arrangement ol the whole, are the 
subjects wliicli reiii^in-to be discussed. 

The first requisite of a perfr<'t heatem-e is CleiiTiiess. 

Whatever, leavcs the mind in. any sort of suspense as.td> 
the meamng,.dught to healvoided*. Obscurity arises-from. 
twocaHses ; either-from a Avrong.choice of words, or a wrong., 
arrwigement of them.. The choice of wocdsaiid phrases,, 
as £ar.as.regard8 perspicuity,:has*becn. already-considered.. 
'I he-dispnsittoii of tlwrn ctinies now undcr ropslderation. 

The fii>t tliiii;; to bo stiidie:! here, is graiiiiiutica! iiro- 
prietj. But as tl.r gnuiiiuur uf oitr laiv.!'-.' '-' i' comii.ira- 
tively notcxt.-!.fiivc, llierc may lie ati obscure (^rut-rof words, . 
■where there-is lu? -tranBgresHoii. e£ any-gvamjiuiiicai mle.- 
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The relation^ of words, or members of a period, are, witB- 
us, ascertawed.oni; l»y ihe position in wtiich the^ stand; 

■■Hence a capital rale in the arrangement of sentences is,, 
that the words or mcBiIiers most clearly related, should be 
placed in the seiifcncr as iicur to each oHier as possible, SO- 
as tO'tnake their mutuul relation clearly appear. It will be- 
proper to. produce some instances,, in ocdes to>sbow the im- 
portance of this rale> 

Llnthepotitienqfadbcrbs. "The Romansuiidenitood 
liberty, at least, as well as we." These words are rapablp 
of twO'diAerent senses,, according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing then^ is iaid- upon liberty, or upon at least. The words 
should have- been tiiiis armoged: "-The Kiunaos-undei^- 
stood liberty as well, at least,, as we." 

"^Theiara can only be opposed to pO};^hin> <»' athe*- 
ism." Ib it meant that theism, is capable of nothbig elso- 
besides being opposed't» polJ'tHei^,.on atheism i Thfs is- 
what tlte-werdftlfteraHjE importi ttuough the wrong placing^ 
of the adverb oniy. It shpuld hai-e been,. " Thtiism,can be- 
opposed- only to. polytheism op atheism." 
. " By the pleasiires-of the imagination, I' mean only such 
pleasures aa arise originally fronv sight." When it is said, 
"■I mean only such pleasures^' it may be remarked, that 
the adverb os/y is not properly placed.. It is not intended) 
here to qualify/the word nuaUt. but such pkesures;- and> 
therefofe-shoHld have been placed ia as close conneKitm as- 
possibfe with' the- word vdiicfa- it limits or qiialiiies. The- 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words are- 
atsanged thus: "By the pleasures of the- imagioation,.!! 
nieao.sueh plensures-only as arise from: sight." 

In the- fdlowintr sentence, tlie word' more Is not in its- 
proper place. "There is not p.'rhaps, any real beauty or 
fieformity more in one jwece of matter than another." The 
lirase ought to have stood thus : « Beauty or defimnit^t - 
in one piece of matter more thm in anotbeF.!*' 

2. A *Ae position, of draaastaaces, and- dfpwtkuiat 
mmbera^ 
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An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses 
himself; " Are these designs whidi any man, who is hora 
a Briton, in any circumstances,. in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow f" Here we are left at a loss, 
whether Ihesewortts^. " in any etecumstances, in any wtua- 
tion," ate connected with " a.niaELhom in Bdtatn, ia an^ 
pircumstatiees-w utuation^* or witli! that man's " avowing 
hia de»gtu in any circumstances or situation into which he- 
may be- brought." As it is probable that the tatter was in- 
tended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thus : " Are tln'se designs which any man,, who- is hom 3 
Briton,, ouglit to, be aslianied or afraid,, in any situation,, itt 
ajiy circiimbluitt,'eSh to. u.vo.w. ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrang arrange- 
ment of ciceumstances^ " A gceat stone Hiat t hsff^eneii 
to find,, after a long search,, by the sea shore,, served me fbf 
an anchor.." One would think that the search was confined 
to the sea shorei but as the meaning is, that the great stone 
was found- by the sca^shoce^ the period ought t<i have niii 
thus : " A great stone,. t ha t. aftt-r a long search, I happened 
to iiijd by tlie sea.s!iore,.seBved me for an aiiciior." 

It is a, rule>. too, nevec to- crowd many ciicumstances 
tt^elher, but rather to intersperse Uiem in. different parts-" 
of the sentence^ joined with the princijwl wonls on whicfi 
they depend. For instance ; " What I had the opportunity 
qf mentioning to my f^eifd^ sometinw ago^in conversation^ 
vas not anew thought." Tliese tvfaciTGunistaiices>."wfrw* 
iiine ago" and "in conversation" which are here, put 
together,, wouid liave had a better effect <lisjoiued,. thiis i 
'* What I had the opportunity, somdiiiie ago^ of men- 
tioning fo my frieiid, in couversalioEi.^ was not a new 
tlioiigiit-" 

Here follows an examph; of tiie- wrong arrangement of a. 
member of a sentence^ " The minister of «late who grows- 
Ies3 by his elevation, likc aliltie slalue placed on a. niighly 
pedestal; will always have his jealousy strong ai>out him."" 
Here, so. far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it 
doubtful wlK'tber the object iDtroduced, by way of simile 
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relates to what goes befoce, or to what follows. Tfacam* 
biguity is removed by tlue following order. "'The ministec 

of stnte who, like a little staltie placed on a mighty pedestal^ 
grows k'sj liy his cli^vation, will always," &c. 

"Words e-Npressliig lliiiigs connected in the thought, ought 
to be placed us near together as possible,, even when their 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen ia 
Uie following passages from Addison. " For the English are 
naturally foncifulhaod voyoftea disposed,, by that glooini- 
oess and melaucholy of temper, whluh'are so feequentln our 
nation, to many wild notions and exiiavagaiioles,. to. which- 
others arc not so liable." Here the verb or assertion is, by- 
a pretty long circumstance, separated from the subject to- 
which it n/fers- This might huve been ca.sily prevented^ 
by placing (he circumslaiite lii'tbte thu verb, thus: " For 
tJie Eiiglisli an- nafiirally fanciliil, a.\id by that gloominess- 
and melancholy of temper which are so freqiient in our 
nation,. are often, disposed to many wild notions," &c. 

'* For aa no mqrtal author, in the ordinary fate and vicis- 
situde of thiagG,.knows>to.what use his- werlcs may,. some- 
time or pther,.be applied,? &c..' BetlaStlni9!''"-For as,, in- 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of thiilgSjJiomortaJ author 
knows to svhat use, some time or. other,. hiS-wwks tiaHy be- 
applicd," Sic " ■ ■ 

From these examplesj.lbe following 6bserTUion5 will ec- 
cur : tliat a circumslance ought never to be placed between- 
two capital members of a period; 'but eitber between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man- 
ner as will confine it to its proper member. When the sense 
admits it, 4lie sooner a: cifcitmstance is introduced, . gene* 
rally speaking,, flie^ hetter,. that the -more. iiAportant and 
significant words may possess- the last p^ace, quite disen- 
cumbered. " Tiie fallowing sentencp is, in this respect, 
faulty." "The ein]H ior was so intent on Ibe establisliment- 
Of his absolute povvei- in llurgary, ihat iie exposed the em- 
p're doubly' to deiislalion and ruin for the sake of it." ■Bet- 
t;r thus : " That, for the sake of it, he exposed ^the eijijrire 
doubly to desolation and ruin," ' ■ ' 
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This appean to be a proper place to obsm'e, that when 
(lifferent things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect lo tiie order of nature or time, Uiat order should be 
regnrdwl, in assigning tliem their places in tlic sentence; 
unless the scope of the passages require it to be varied. 
The cojiclnsiou of the following lines is inaccurate in this 
. respect : " But still there will be such a mixture of delight, 
_ as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of these 
<pi3lificationa is most.cwispiaious ancl prevaiiing.*" The 
order ia which the two 1^ wortls are placed, should have 
been reversed, and n\ade ta stand, prevailing and consptci^ . 
oas. — They are cojis/m'cuoim* because they preeail. 
, The following sentence is a -beautiful example of strict 
coiiformify to tliis rule, "Our sight fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, convcr'^es with its olijecls al the 
greatest distance, and continues (he longest in action, with- 
out being tired or saliated with its proper enjoyments." 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of" objects mentioned, whjch sight lurnishes to 
the inind ; next, we have the action of sight on'^tose ob- 
jects; and lastly, we have the time .and contintiance of its 
action. No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, io single words 
especially, frpquently violated, for the sake of better sound ; 
but, perhaps in no instant;es, without a deviation from the 
line of strict |>rnprLt;ty. 

3. In the dispo.iitinn of the rehitive pronouns, wlio, which, 
M"hal, wiiose, ti/id of all those particles which exprtss Oie 
connexion of the parts of spcfch with one another. 

A small error in tlie position of these words may cknid 
tlie meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the' 
meaning is inteihgible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in tlie strurlnre of the sentence, wlien tiiese 
relatives are out of their proper place. " This kind of wit," 
says' an author, "was vefy much in vogue among our 
countrymen, about an age or twoflgo) who did not practise 
it for my oblique reason^ but purely for the sake of beix^ 
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»iityv'*\Veare al no. loss about Ihc meaning here; but the - 
coostnieUon woulil evidently be mended by disposing thtf 
circumslaace, "about an age or two ago," tn' such a man- 
IMP as not to «epflrate the cetative vA^- from it» antecedent « 
our- qoiaitTytnea ; in this waj : . " About an age t» two - 
ago, tbi3 l(iud of mt was very xrauHb in vogue dbwHig-ouc 
couutrynien, who did not.practise ii/^Scc. 

The following pjissage is stiU tnoce censuvabU. " It is ■ 
foliy to pretend lo arm ourselvi's againsi the accidents oP 
liff, by htapiiig up treaiures, icAiV/i :riolhrni( can prulfct us 
aguiiist, but the good [irovidt nce of our Creator-" Which : 
always refers grarinnadcally loi he substantive tmniediaiely 
preceding ; and that, in the instance just- mentioned. Is 

IreasuKS." The seateiice ougJiL to hav,*- stood thus : It 
iarfolljijto.-pretend,- by- heaping up Ireasufics, to arin our- 
sehes against the accidents sf liSe, .which notbing,,can pro- 
tect us against," Sec. 

With regarid to relatives-, U-may^bfe-factlier obte^ed^tbat ' 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of 
tht m, parlitularly o€ tfte pronouns who and theij, and them ■ 
aod theirs, vhcit we have nccssion to nfcrlo different per-- 
sons; as in the following sentence of Tillolson, '* Men^ 
took with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that t/tei'r reputation obscures thou, and lheir:coirf 
meudable qualities stand In tlieir light ; and therefore ihej/ ■ 
do whatt^M^ can (0 cast a -cloud over tkemt thatlhe bright 
shining of Ibeip virtues maj not obscuu ^Acn.?* This isl 
altogether carel^ writings When we find these pecswial' i 
pronouns crowding too fast upon ust- we bave-often no me- 
(hodjeft, birt to throw the wfole sentence into some othe* 
farm, which may avoiil thoa- frcquL-nt refertuces to pt rsuss 
who have before-been iiteniioinid. 

To have the relation of every wnrd and r»eFiiber of a 
sentence maiked in the most proper and disiinet mannw, 
not only gives clearness lo it, but makes the mind pa» 
smoothly aud agreeably along all the parts of it. 

• See the Aipesdix to the Exercises, p. 219^ &^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Usu Y of u Sentencb,. 
Exercises, p. 197. Keji, p. 159.. 
Tbe'SECokd reqiiistteof a.seiifticbiet^ce, tS4(»fn£l^ 
In every composititm,. there Is- always some coiinecLmg. 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be pretlomiiiant. But ino^t of all, in. a single sentence, 
B requirodthe strictest unity. For t lie very nature of. a 
sentence inijilies that- one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely- 
bound together,, as to.>make the impression upoo the nuiid 
of oaeobject>.Dot of manj^. Toxpreserye thifr uni^ of a< 
sentence,, the ftiUomi^ rules must be obserred. ' 

Ikthe^fiiat-^iaxsty Dia^ the course of the sentence, the. 
scene afmld'he changed'os Uttle as possible. Wc should not 
be huiried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. There is commonly, iii every sen'?- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
Thi&should.he continued so, if possible, from tlie beginnings 
io the end" of it.. 

The following sentence varies from this rule: "After 
IK came to^ 4lidior,.tbey put me on shore, where I wa%- 
iWcomedi all iv^ friends,, who reomed. me with the 
greatest kindness.'* la tlus 8«teni^« though, the objects- 
contamed.in.it have a.ii^cieBt connexion witb^eachjather*. 
yet, by thfs tnanner of representing them, by-shifting ^ of- 
ten both the place and the person, we and tlieif, and /aiid 
who, they appear in . so (ii-iunited :i view, that thesen£« 
*f connexion is much imiiuirL'd. The si'iitfiicu is restored 
tO'its proper unity, by turning.it afler- tlte following man- 
ner. " Having come to an aochbr, I was put'on shore,, 
where I was welcomed byall my.fTiend3,jiadre(ffiivcd.with 
the greatest kindaess.? 

Here-fiillows another instance ot dtepafture fFomithe-cukb 
"■The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried hint 
to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the dcfeut of liis IriKjps,. 
they put liiiii into a litter, which transpoited Ijim.to a. 
plact; of safety, at the distance of about litleen leagues." 
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Better thus: "The sultan being dangerously wounded, 
■was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the defeat of 

his troops, was \>v.' into a littrr, and transfported to a place 

of baii'Ty about (i/u cii Icagiif-B distant." 

A sirorid rule under the hoad of unity, is, Ncvlt l» crowd 
into one st iUtncv', things zi'Iiich hai c so Utile cormcxion, tliat 
they could hetir to be divided into Imo or^ three sentences. ' 

The violation of this rule tendd so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too maay sliort sentences, 
than by one tliat is overloaded and embarrassed. Ex- 
amples abound in authors, " Archbishop Tillotson," says 
an autiior, " died in this year. He was (Exceedingly beloved 
by king William and queen Mary, wlio nominated Dr. 
TennisoHj bisbop of Lincoln, ^to succeed bim." AVho would 
expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in conse- 
([(lence of the former ? " He was exceedingly beloved by 
both king and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. 
We Jook for some proof of this>,or at least something rela^ 
fed to h to follow ; when we are on a sudden caii-ied off tu 
a new proposition. 

The following sentence Is still ^vo^se. The author, speak- 
ing of tbe Greeks tnnler Afe\aniler, says; " Their march 
was (hrouph an uiiciiltivated rountry, "■ho':esav;\ge inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having no olln.'r riches than a breed of 
leaEi sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason 
of their continual feeding upon sea-fish." Hpre the scene 
is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
iSreeks, the descrittUbn of the inhabitants through whose 
counb^ they travelled, the account of thdr sheep, and the 
cause of their sheep bijing ill-tasted food, form a jumble of 
objects, tilightly related to each other, which thereader can- 
not, without much difficully, cnniprehend Under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great teii,i;ih;, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
Sentences, are ^'ery apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
ffir an instalice, the following from Temple. " The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for X^o diffj^lrent 
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tidngs, and sot (m!y calls the followers or votaries of ttienf 
hy the several names of busy and Idle men ; butdistinguish^ 
the faculties of the mind, that are conversant about them, 
calling the operations of the first, ffisdoin; and of the 
other, H^it; which is a tiaxon word, used to iixpres^ what 
the Spaniunk and It;i!ianj call Iiif^vnio, and the French 
Esprit, both fr(«ii the Latin, tliougli I think wit mure par- 
ticularly signifies that of poetry, as niay occur in remarks 
on the Runic language," When the reader arrives at the 
end of tins perplexed sentence, he is surprised to find hlra* 
self at BO great distance from the object with which be set 

Long, involved, and intricate sehtences, zn great ble^ 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable Correctness, 
we find a period sometimes running out so far, and compre- 
hending so many particulars, as to be more properly a dis- 
course than a sentence. An adthor, speaking of the progress 
of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs on in this 
manner: " To this succeeded that licentiousness which en- 
tered with the restbra^, and,* from infecting our religion 
snd nwrals. Ml to corrupt our language ; which last -wHi 
not like 'to be much improved by thoee whd - at that time 
made ap the coait of litfig Charlestbe Second ; either >uc& 
ss had foUowed him in Iiis banishment, or who had been 
altogether conversant in the dialect of these times^or young 
■ men who had been educated in the same country : so that 
the court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever since 
continued, the worst school in Kngland for thatacconiplish- 
inent; and so will remain, till better care be taken In tlie 
education of our nobiHtjr, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to qua- 
lify them Sot patterns of politeness." 

Tlie :uit!ior, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose 
dissertation upon several suhjoct'i. How many dilTercrtt 
facts, reasonings, and obsiTvalions, are here prcsenteit 
to the mind !tl once! and yet so linked logetlier by the 
autW,that they all makeparts of a sentence, which admits 
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of no greater-dtvifiion in po>n(ing>.tban acolon-betn-eenany 
•f its mf mbtrs.. 

It may. be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
(eoosi broken down into several periods ; by which w« 
■hall more clearlj- perceive the disadvantages of long- sea* 
tencei. And bow. eusily they may be amesded. Here fol-^ 
Tows the sutence in its ordinal form:- **'7bough in yestec- 
dfty'a paper, we showed -bow every thing- that is great,, 
new, or beaatifiif, is apt to atfect tb&iinagination witb 
pleasure, we must own, that it is- impofsible for us to asfjign^ 
tiie necesEar>y came o^ this pleasure, because we know.' 
nei'lier ihe nature of an i<lea, nor the substance. of abiimaai 
soul: and tlierefore, for uant of such aTigbtj all that we- 
can do, in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those' 
operations of the soul that are most agreeable;, and to. 
range, undi'^lheir proper beads, what is pleasiigpr dU- 
pleasing to. the mind,, without being able to trace out thS' 
several necessary and efficient causes, from whence tba- 
{ileBsure or displeasurcarises 

The. following, amendment, besides breaking down llie- 
period.into Beveral' sentencoB, exhibits some other useful' 
alterations :: " In yesterday's paper, we showed that every% 
thing which is greats new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the- : 
imaginationi with pleasure. We must owD, .that'it is im*- 
pos^ble for- us-to assign the.^fiiciant csase of .this ple&sur^ . 
Iwoaose ve luuHKnotthe nstttfe,ritber:(rf'aii i^ea, or oi the 
human^ouL All that we can do. therefore, in sp.ecu]atiobs 
of this kind, js to reflect on the operattoos-of th&soul which, 
are most agreeabio, and to range under proper.heads what, 
is pleasing ot displeasing to tiie mind." 

A (*J>d )iile for preserving the imity of.sentenees, is, t0- 
keep cU-ar nj^ali unneccssarTf pareiithcits. 

On some occasions, .svhen.tlie sense is not-tooJong sus-- 
pended.by thetn, and when they. are iuiroduced in a pro~ 
per place, they may add both to thi;. vLvucity atid'to the 
energy of the sentence. Uut for the mQitt.pa£t.the{r.e&cC 
is. extremely, bad. lliey lure wheels^wilhto wheels; senr 
tences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed. methi()d.Qfi. 
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diipn^ii.g of some thought, wnicli a writer wants judgHieot 
4o mtroduce in its proper place. 

The pareotiieiisin tbts-senlence is striking and proper^ 
"And was the raasom paidT? It was ; and paid ' 
"(WUiaL caa exalt the bouid.y more^) for thi«." 
^ut in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
improprieij in Ihe use of it. " If ynur hear^ secretly re- 
firoacb you for the wrong choice -you ha^-v made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat; and a'return^o wisdom 
always honourable,) bethiric your«elves tfaat the evil is 
not irreparable^^ It would be much better to express it) it 
separate stti(ence;.thethought5 contained in this parenthesis; 
4htis.: " If your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong 
choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable. Slill. there is time for lepentance and re- 
•treat; and a return to wisdom is always honourable," 
See the ARKENDrx ttfjhe Exercises, p.Sldf &ic. 

•CHAPT£K Sll. 
0/ the Stkehcth of a Sestencb. 
Exercises, p..l9Q. Key, p. 163. 
T-HE THIRD requisite of s perfect swtence, \i,Stre7ig^ 
-By this is meant such a disposition aud management of . 
Ae several words and in»ibers, is shall-britig out the sense 
"to tiie best aetvaot^^e, and gwe every word, and every 
member, its jdue weight and f«Kce. 

A sentence may be<cl«ar, it may also be compact in aH 
.its parts, or have the Tequisite -unity, and yet, by some cir- 
cumstance in the structure, it may fail in ihat strength of im- 
^reseion^wKich a better management would have produced. 

The Jirsi rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
to prune it qf all redmdimt xcor-ds andsimbers, 

it is a general maxim, that any wwds which do not add 
some in^rtaoce to the me^ng of a seDteocei -always in- 
jure it, Caresbould thereibre be exercised wHb respect to 
isynonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautoto*. 
^ies, and the expressionsof unnecessary circumstances. The 
attentiQD becomes remiss, when words aie multipUedwitb* 
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out a correspwident multiplication of ideas. " Content 
with deserving a triumph, he refused the honuur of it is 
better language than to say, " Being content with de* 
serving it," Sic. 

*' In the Atticcqnunonwealth," says an author, " itwas 
the privilege and birthtight of evrry citizen and poet, to 
yail aloud and in public" Beucr simply thus : "In the 
Attic crnnmonweallh, il was the privilege of fA-ery cltizeti 
to rail in public." 

Another exprtsuL's liiinsdf thus : " Tliey 'returned back 
^galn to the same city from wiicnce ihcy came forth ;" in- 
stead of, " Thcyrclurned (o the city whence Il*y came." 
The live words, back, a^ain, same, from, and forth, are 
.mere expletives, (hat have neither iiee nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used vnth that: as, 
" There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There j 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says," ; 
By trarippo^inij the parts of the sentence, we Khali im- I 
me<!i:Ue!v piTif'ivi- the propriety of omilliiig this word; 
" That he seriously means what he says, there can be no 
doubt." 

" I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinioo, 
tliat nothing can possibly be^nore incuraSly and emphati- 
cally destructive, or moredectsively fatal, toaJdngdom, than 
the iniroduclion of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp 
of lazy luxury." Would nyt the full import of this noisy 
sentence be better expressed thus: '* ( am of opinion, that 
nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and 
dissipation f" 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ide&. A omsiderable one, for so very simple a thing ai a 

■man's wounding hinuelf, says, ".To mangle, or wound, lus 
outward form and constitution, his natural Umbs or body.** 

' But, <Bi some occasimis, circumlocution has a peculiar 

' force; as- in the following sentence ; '* Shall not the Judgt 

■ V flff rtft eortA do light . 
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Itt the sentences which follow-, the ill riVecis of laiifology 
appear. 

" Si) it is, that I must he forced to gel home, partly by 
stealth, and partly hy force." 

" Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the unf- 
Mrsal love and esle^ of aU men." 

The subsequenl s^tence. coutains several utAiteessary 
circumatances. " On receiving this infonnstjon, he arose, 
went out, saddled his hOrse, mounted him, and rode to 
-town." All is inipTu'd in saying,' " On receiving this 
ill format ion, iie rode to town." 

This luaiiner, however, in a certain degree, i< so sfrongly 
characterislic-of Ihe simple style of remoicagi's, that, in 
.books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not alall ungraceAil. Of this Idnd aretbe following scrip- 
Jura! phrases. " He lifted up his voice, and wept." " He 
opened his mouth, and said." It,is true, that, in strictness, 
-Uieyarenot necessary to the narration, bnt ihey are of 
.some importance to the composition, as bearing the ve- 
.nerable signauire of aiiricnt simplicily. It may, on this 
occasion, be furtliL-r obsiTveil, that ihe language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to he viewed in an 
^exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
■J>e gbsolete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
■comeso familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts and 
allusions, except whei% the sense is evidently iujured* it 
flught to be carefully preserved. And jt may also be justly 
remarked, tiiat, oh religious sutg'ects, a frequent recur- 
rence of scripture-language is attended with peculiar force 
and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, lo con- 
tract a round aljout inethod of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
t©o cloBely : aome leaves stioultl be left to shelter and 
.surround the fruit. Even synonymous expresKions may, on 
Bomc occasions, be used with propriety. One is,'When 
am obscurer tain, vhich ve eaimet veil avoid employing. 
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needs to be.ncplained byonelhatU cleanr. 'nieotberU. 
9*hen the laoguage of the cmoliDDS a exhibited. Erootioo 
naturally dwells on its objects and wlien Uie reader also 
feels interested, repetition and synonomy have frequently 
^-agreeable cffoct. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, wtio de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some personii 
be deemed not very (exceptionable. " But there is nothing 
ihat maltei >ti way more directly to the fioul than benu^, 
whiob immedfately-difitues a wcret calte&ctioa arid com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives z ^Dishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes thariniud with inward jov, and spreads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties." Some 
-degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated -which seem little more than the 
echo of one another', such vs—diffitsU^ sati^actim toii 
tomfAaceticy ^rouf^ the imaginatioa—atrikir^ the maii 
with mDardJey~^iredditig chee^huasMd deligkt throng 
all iU fitcttUies. But, perhaps, gome redundancy is more 
allowsbleon wch lively subjectsj than U would be oo otba 
occasions. 

After removingsuperfltiitiesjthesecomirulefor promotini 
the strength of a sentence, is, to attend jjarlicularli/ to tlit 
use of copvlfUives^ relatives, and ail the jcarticles eniployd 
Jbr transition and ctrimexion. 

These link- -words iurf, and, or, ■ukich,v;kose,vJtere, then, 
4her^ore, because, &c. are frequently the most impdrtant 
vords of any ; they are the jointt or hinge* uptm which all 
sentences turn ; aad, of course, much of their strength mvA 
depend upoa such j)articles. The varieties in using thm 
aie, indeed, so niaiiy, that no particuiar !^ein 'of tuIcs re- 
specting thfjii can be given. Some observqiions, tendin? 
to iljMstrate the rule, may, Itowever, be mentioned. 

Wiiatis called splitting particles, or lepatatin); a prepo- 
eition from the noon vhlch it governs, is to be avoided, 
.As if I should aay, *' ThoUjgb viitue borrc^rs no assistance 
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from, yet it may often bQ accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune." Here we are put to a staad in tbougbt, beiD^; 
obliged to rest a little on the preposition by itself, which, 
at the same time, carries no significancy, (ill it is joined to 
its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by (lie frequent use of such phraseology as 
this ; " Tliere is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." In iniroducing a subject, oc 
laying down a proposition, to ,whlch we demand particular 
altention, this sort ofgtyle is very proper; but, oncommoa 
occasions, 'it is better to express ourselves mote simply and 
briefly: "Nothing disgusts us sooner thiin the empty 
pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
*where they think the meaning can be understood without 
it: as, "The man I love ;" " The dominions we possessed, 
and the conqufsts we made." But though Ihis elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in a!I writings of a serious and ■ 
digni^ed kind, it ought to be avoided. Tliere, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
Ihe construction filled np, ' " The man whom I love."* 
" The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle a?id, which oc- 
curs so frequCHtly in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The following 
senteace from SirWilUani Temple, will'serveforan instance. ' 
He is speaking of the rehnement of the French language : ' 

The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuste tht 
'wits of that age and country, and divert them from raking ' 
into his politictond ministry, brought this into vogue ; 
the French wits have, for this last age, been *bolly turned 
to the refinement of their style and language ; otul, indeed, 
iiiiih sucb siicccit, that it can hardly be equalled, and rum 
O 
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equally Ihrough Iht-ir verse owd ihi-ir prose." Here are do 
fewer Uian eight -aHifj in one sentence. Some urilers often 
make tlielr sentences drag in this mannerj by a. careless 
liiuHtplicalion of copulatives. 

Bui, in tlie next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though tlw nalurai use of the conjunction a«d, is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunctioD, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a qutclcer succe5sionj>f 
■ objects, than when it is inserted between them. " I came, 
Tsaw, I conquereiT," expresses with more force the rapidity 
and quick succession of coiujiiesl, than if connecting par- 
ticles had b«uii U5i'd. 

On thenlht-r haiui, uh.-n we srck In previtit a quick 
transition from one object lo anoihcr, w lit-n we are iiiuking 
sonie enumeration, in whjch we whh thai the objecis should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulatives may be multiplied with pwuliar advaattge, 
.As when an author says, " Such -a Dian might fail a vitdiin 
to power; but truth, andreason, and liberty, wogld fall wHh 
hini." Obs(;rve, io the following enumeration made by the 
Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness are 
given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction : 
" I am persuaded that neither deaUi, nor life, nor angets, 
nor principaliiies, nor powers, nor things present, nor tbiQgs 
to come, nor height, nor depth, 'nor auy other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God." ' 

Tlie words designed to mark the transition from one aen* 
fence to another, and the cooaexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very -incorrect, and perform tbeirofficeinan im^ 
perfect and obaiu re manner. The following is an exaeiple 
of this kind of inaccuracy, " By greatness, 1 do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," -&c. The wordmcA 
-eigniiies of that aature or quality, which necessarily .prc- 
sspfoaes s«ne afUcctiTeor word de&cnpttyeof s quality 
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going befori', lo wlik-h it refers. But, ip the foregoiDg 
fttnlence, (here is no such adjective. Tije author Ixjisi 
spoktii of grratnrss in the abslracl only ; and, iherefore, 
siicli has no disliiicf anteceticiil lo whicli we caji refer if. 
The SL'iilencc would liave oten introduced wilh nioiv pro- 
))riety, by siijiiig, To tlii.f elms bcioi'L;, m 'luidcr ilih hcud 
urc raided, the jirosptcts, &c. 

As connective [javlicles are the hinges, lacks, and |)ins, 
by which (he words in tlie satne clause, the cUusea in tin: 
^me member, the membens in the samesentence, and even 
the sentences in'the 'same discourse, are united together, 
ind their relations suggested, so they should not be cither 
loo frequently repeated, awkwardly expired to viewj or 
made up of polj syllables, when shorter words would as weH 
convey our meaning. Notv:i(hstandinf;that, imomuchihai, 
J'orasmvck as, fuiilirrniorc, S;c. are tedious words, which 
tend to overload and perplex a sentence. 

Wc siiall Gonchide lliis lifad wjlb two remarks on the 
-subject of inserting or omitting the CuBjunctions. The first 
is, thai the illative conjunc^ons, the causal, and Ihe dis- 
jlinctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be di^ 
pensed with than the copulaltve. The second is, that lite 
omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when liie con* 
nexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very distant. 
It h mostly in (he intermediate cases that the conjunction 
is deemed necessary. When Uie connexion in tboughl is 
very distaEit, the copulative appears absurd ; 'and when 
very close, snijeiliuous. 

The tJiird rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose nf'ilie capital word, or viords, m that they amy 
make the greatest impresdon. , 
That there are, in every sentence, such capital words 
' on which Hie meaning principally rests, every one lonst 
See; and that these wordsshould possess a conspicuous and 
■distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part, 
with us, the important words are placed in the beginning 
of the sentence. So in the following passsfes: "Silver 
03 
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snd gold have ! none ; but such as I have, give I unlo 
thee," &c. " Your falhen, where are they! and the. 
prophets, do they Jive for ever?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it ii of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, snd then bring it out full at the close. " Thus," 
says-an aotfaor, " on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what printipallj- strikes us, is his wonderful 
■ invention." 

To accompli,!, lliiscnd, llir iihcing of capital words In 
a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order o!mr ■ 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, tlie nominative has the first place, the verb 
Ihesecond, and the objective, ifit be an active verb that 
is employed, has the third.- Circumstances follow the 
Kominative, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of liem. " Diana of the Ephesians is gi-eal," 
il the natural order of the sentence. But its strength is in- 
creased by inversion, thus : •' Great is Diana of the E^hc- 
stans." " I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thns : " It, 
the sincerity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some autliors crcatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences; others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- ' 
thod has its advantages. -. The inverted lipssesses strength, 
dignity, and variety, (he other, more nature, ease, and 
■ implicilj. We shall give au instance of each method 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The Itrst is 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. •' This, as to the complete immoral state, 
IS, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
' there is this absoiule degeneracy, this total aposlacy from 
all candour, truth, or eijulty, there are few who do not see 
ancl acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom 
<■> the case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortuhe 
.s, il.at we look not on this depravity, „or consider ho. il 
- stands in less degrees. As if, to be absotately immiral, were, 
indeed, the greatest misery'; but to be so in a little degree, 
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siioulci be no misery or harm at all. Wliich, to allow, is 
just as reasonable as to owHi that it is the greatest ill of a ■ 
body to be in the utmost manner maimed ordistorted ; but 
that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be impaired in 
some single organ ot member, is no ill worthy the least 
netice." Here is no violence done to the language*- though 
.there are many taveraions. - 

The follomng is an example of natural construction: 
" Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
all our senses. It fills the mihd with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired, 
or satiated with its projjer enjoyments. The sense of 
feeiing can, iudeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enteral tlieeye, except colours ; 
but, at the same time, it is very much straitened and con- 
iined in its operations/' &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in 'whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose- of the capital words, it is '. 
'always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum- 
stances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
" If, whilst ihey profess only to please, they secretly advise, 
and give instruction, they may now perhaps, a; well as ~ 
formerly, be esteemed, with jusUce, the best and most 
honourable aniong authors." This is a veil constructed 
sentence. It contains a great many circumstances and ad- 
verbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; mli/, secretli/, as 
well, perhaps, ww, wiih jusUee, formerhj ; yet these are . 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the senteoce ; while that which is the capital otyect in it> . 
viz. " being justify <steemed the best and most hon^urableV 
03 
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;imori^; aiitlioi"'^," roiiu's nut in tlic (■oiicliision clt-ir ai>(l 
ili'lacliL'd, and jioiiu=-^i's it5 proper pljcc. bVv, ikiw, wliat 
vmikl hnve been the effect of a dilTerent arrai»g^ment; 
" If, niiilst til ey profess to please only, lliey advisfauJ give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
most hononraUe among aiilbors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as forivMirly." Here we have precisely the 
same irorcts, and (he same sense; but b-y means of tht 
clrcRmstances being so intemiiigleil as. to clog the capital 
Words, the whole becomes feeble aiul perpIeTieJ, 

Thefourtk rule for prcyiioling the strength of sestences^' 
is, that a weaki^r assertion (»■ proposition should never come 
tifter a stronger one; and that, tvhen oar aentoKe coiuist». 
of two members, ^e longer should, general^, be the coik- 
eluding one. 

Thus, to say, ','When our passions have forsaken us, 
■we flatter ourselves with the belief that ive Jiave forsaiiea 
them," is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
■with the longer part of the proposition r "We flatter our* 
selves with (he belief tliiLt we have foisaken our pasiioasj. 
when they have forsaken us." 

In generalj it is agnieable to find a sentence rising upon 
us, and ^wing in its importance, to tlie very last werd^. 
when this construction can be managed- without afiecta ti oii^ 
" If we rise yet higher j" says Addisoni '^and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a dilTeren'. set of planets; and still dis- 
cover new firmaments aod new lights, that are sunk further 
iuthose unfathomable depths of ethw ; we are lost in such 
a labyrinth of suns and vrarlds,. and confounded wiUi the 
inag^ficence and immensUy of aatucc." 

The rule for tbe strength of sentnKes is, to avoid 
concluding them loith an adverb, a pr^oaitiwi, or any m- 
toimdernbkward^ 

Agtee^ly to this nde, we; should not-condude with txj 
sfU)ej^ickt>o/',fo,,^^it(>fA>%. For iutance, it is a 
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great deal better In say, " Avarice is a crime of which wiae 
men are often guilty," than to say, " Avarice isa crime 
whicti wiiic men are oAen guilty of." Tliis is a phraseo- 
logy which allcorri-c-t writci-s ^hun ; and with reason. Tor 
as the mind ^cannot heip resting a little, on the import ef 
the word which closes the sentence, it must be disagreeable 
to be left pausing on a woril, which does not, by itself^ 
produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs wliich are used in a com- 
ponnd sense, with tome of these prepositions, are> though 
not sobad, yet still not proper conclusions o^ period : such 
as, bring about, laij hold of, come over ti>, eletw up, and 
many other of this liind; instead of which, if wecan em- 
ploy a simple verh^ it always termi[tat<rs the sentence witli 
more slreiiglli. Kvcii the pronoun iV, should, if possible, 
be avoided Tli the conclusion : espeftially when it is joined 
vith some of the prepoiitions ; as, teitfi it, in it, to it. We 
9haU.be seufible of tftis in the following seatence. " There 
h not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
Consideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual pro- 
gress «hteb tttC'iotif-tnaket towards tire perflectioD of lU 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it,** How taaCh 
more agreeable the sentence, if it bad been so constracted 
IS to close with the word period f 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of'aseotence. We may judge of liilsby the following 
passage: " Let iiie therefore conclude by repealing, that 
division has caused at! the mischief we lament ; that union 
alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalition of parties, so happily begun, 
so BuccesGfulty carried on, and of tate so unaccountably 
neglected ; to say no worse." This last phrase, " to say no 
worte," occasions a fklling ofT at the end. The proper 
disposition ofsuch circumstances in asenlence. requireB at- 
tention. In order to adjust them su as shall consist equally 
vUh the perspicuity and the ilrength of the period.— 
0 4 
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Though necessary parts, ihey are, however, like irregular 
stones in a building, which try the skill of an artist, where - 
to place them with the least offence. But it must be re- 
inemberefl, that the close is always an unsuitable place for 
them. Notwithstanding what bas beea said against con> 
eluding a period with an adverb. Sec. this must not be un- 
derstood to refer to such words, when the stress and signi- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon thcin. In this case 
they are not to be considered as circumstances, but as the 
principal objects: as in tiie foUowing sentence. " la their 
prosperity, my fricn<ls shall never hear of me, in their ad- 
versity, alwaj'fe." Here, "never" and "alwayt" bang 
emphatical words, were to be so placed as to make a 
strong impression. 

The tixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
isy that, in the members a.seiAtoKt where two thives lire 
compared or centrasted with one another; where either a 
resemblaiKe or an opposition is intended to be expressed; ' 
some resemblance, in ilie ianguage and constructiem, sAou^d 
be preserved. For when fA« things thetnsehes correspond to 
each other, we naturally expect tofiiid a simlar correspcmd- 
cjtce in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when he 
gains his own approbation; the fool, when herecoiumends 
hiinself to the applause of those about him ;" the opposition 
would bave been more regular, if it had been expressed 
thus : " The wise man is happy when' he gains his own 
approbation ; theliiol, when he gain's tbat of others." 

"A friend exag^ates a man's virtues: an enemy in- 
flames his crimes." Better thus: "A fiiead exaggerates 
a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Humer, ' 
fully exemplifies the rule just given; "Homer was the 
greater genius; Virgil, tiie better artist: in the one, we 
most adn^ire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
withan attractive majesty, Homerscalteiswith a gisneroiu 
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profusLon ; Virgil bestows witli a caref.il in-'.2;')iri :;:ice. 
lloiner, like the Nile, pours oat Iiis riclie.i wit!i a j,i . ■ -.i 
overflow ; Virgil, lilie a river in its banks, witii ii constant 
stream." — Periods thus constructed, when introduced witli 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally 
studied, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If such a construction as this he aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity; 
produces a regularly returning dink in the period, which 
tires tlie ear ; and plainly discovers alf^cfalion. 

The seveiilh rule for [iromoting the strength aiuieiTcct of 
sentences, is, to attend to the sou'id, the h:ir,n'my, and easjf 
pm, oftlie words and nitmhcrs. 

Sound i3„a cpjality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conreyance for oat ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con* 
veyed, and the nature of the aonnd which copveya iL — 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be trans- 
mitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. The mind revolls at such sounds, and the im- 
pression of tlie si;nliment must consequently be weakened. 
The observaiions which we have to make on this subject, 
respect the choice of words; their arrangement ; the order 
abd disposition. of the members; ahd the cadence or close 
«f sentences. . 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are most agreeable to.the ear, when they are com- 
posed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a pro- 
per intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without too 
many harsh consonants rubbin;;againsteach other; ar too 
many open vowels in success:on, to cause a hiatus "r dis- 
agreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whalcve; 
sounds are dilficuU in pronunciation, are, in the same pr»* 
05 
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jjortion, hinh zaU painful to the tar. Vo-.veis give soft- 
ness ; consonants, sireiigth lo tlie sound of words. Tiie 
.melody of language requires a just proportion of each ; an* 
the constniciion will behifrt, will be rendered eitlier grating 
or effeminaie, by an excess of either. Long words srficom- 
lUDnly nioii; agreeable to the ear tlian monosyllables. They 
please it by the composilion or succession of sounds which- 
they present lo it; aiul accordingly, the most harmonioua 
languages abound most in them. Among words of aay. 
• length, those are the roost mcloilinus, which do not run 
wholly either Upon long or short syllables, bat are com- 
poKd of an intermixture of thein ; such as, repent, profess,, 
fwit-ei^i, velocity, celerity, independent , impetuosity. 

If we would speak forcibly and etTeclually, SfB must aToid'^ 
Ihe use of such words at the following; 1 . Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded,, the Several ()arts of • 
which are not easily, aiiel therefore not closeiy United t as, 
" UnmcceSKfuhicas, iLronglieadediiess, tenderheartedness :" 
, L'. Such as have the syllables which immediately follow 
ihe accented sj liable, crowded with consonants that tki 
nut easily coalesce ; as, •' Suexttonless, chroniclers, conrcenli-. 
clers:" 3. Such as-have too oiany syllables following the 
accented syllable : as, " Primaribj, atrsotily, ausmaritg 
peren^toriaess:'* 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unae^ 
cented syllable very much resembling ; as, '* floli^rMttihf, 
hwlily, farriery" A little harshness, by the colINiun of. 
consonants, which nevertheless our organ* find no diffi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not suggest to the 
heater the disagreeable idea either of precipitation or of- 
stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for suppress- 
ing a useful term. The words kedg'd; Jltdg'd, xoed^d"^ 
drudg'd, gru^d, adju^d, which some have Ibought.very 
ofieti^ve, are ootexposed to the objections which lie agaihslv^ 
the Words above mentioned. W« should not do well to in- ' 
troduce such bard and strong sounds too frequently ; bub 
'wheb they ate used sparingly and properly, they hate evtn- 
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ft good effect. They contribute to that variety in sound 
which is advantageous to language. 

- The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they t>e ill disposed, the 
melody of the aeatence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. 
That this isthecase, thelearners will perceive by the follow- 
ingexamples. "Pleastiressimpleaiid inoderatealwajs are 
the best it would be belter lo say, " Simple and modtr.ite 
pleasures are always tlie best." " Office or rank may be 
the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ; ' better 
thus, " Rank or office may be the recompense of flattery, 
versatility, or intrigue." " A great recommendation of the 
guidance o^red by integrity to uS> h, tliat it it by all men 
easily ondenlood ;** better in this form ; ." K is a gceat re< . 
oommendation of the guidance offered to us by integrity, - 
that It is easily understood by all mep." In the folloiring 
examples, the words are neither selected nor arranged,^ so 
as to produce the most agreeable effect. ■. " If We make the 
best of our life, U is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers sup- 
roundingit :" better thus, " Our life, at the best, is a pil- 
grimage, and dangers surround. ■ " We see that we are 
cncnnibered with difficulties, which we cannt,t prevent:" 
better, We perceive ourselves involved in dilliculties that 
cannot be -avoided.'' " It is plain to any one who views 
the subject, Aven sHght1y> that there is nothing here-that i> 
without afla^^snd pure improved by this form ; " It is 
evidentto tbs- slightest -inspection, that nothing hereis un-> 
alla.yed andpure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonioiisythe following from Milton-s Treatise on Edu- 
cation : " We shall conduct youto a hill-stde, laborious in- ' 
deed, at the tirst ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full 
of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, 
thatthe harp of Orpheus was not moreoharming." Every 
tttiog in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. 
■Tfie words are well chosen; ruilo£liquids,and soft sounds' 
O 6 
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laborious, mootli, green, goodly, melodious, chann/np;; and 
these wortis so artfully arranged, lliat, were we to alter llie 
situation of any oneof them, we should, presently, be sen- 
tibl) of the melody's sufTcring. 

To, promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be found of some use. 
lit, When the preceding fvord eodi with a vowet,* let the 
tubiequent one begin with a consenaot ; and vkS vend. A 
iruejriend, a cnul enemy, are smoother and easier to the 
voice, than a true vnion, a cruel destroyer. But whea it » 
more perspicuous or convenient, for vowels or contooaots 
to end due word and begin the next, it is proper that the 
vowels be a long and short one; and that the consonants 
be eillier a iicjuitl and a mute, or Ii<iutds of different sorts: 
thus, a lovely ojspring ; a purer dcsigv ; a calm retreat ; arc 
more Hueut than, a lutppy union, a brief petition, a cheap 
triumph f a putrid d^temperf a palm matron, a clean nurse. 
From these examples, the student will perceive the ioi- 
portance of accurately understanding the nature of voweis 
and consonants, liquids and mutes ; with the connexioa 
*nd influence which>«uhsi5t amot^t them. 3d> In general, 
a considerable number of long or short words near one ano- 
ther sh6iild be avoided. " Disappointment in our cx- 
pcclaiiijiis is wretchedness :" better thus ; " Disappointed 
hope is misery." " No course of joy can please us long :"' 
belttr, " No course of enjoyment can il<~liglil ui long." A 
Eiiccc-fviion of words having tlie sime ij'janily in the ac- 
cented syllables, whether it be long or short, should also be 
avoided. "James was.needy, feeble, and fcarruJ:"iraproveci 
thus, " James was timid, feeble, and deslilule." " Thej- 
cotdd not be happy; for he was silly, pettiah, and sullen 
Jt>atter thus ^ " They could not be happy: f<>^ sioppl^ 
peevish, and gloomy." 3d, Words which begin alike, or 
end alike, must not come together; and thi: last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be tbesaini: as the fust syl- 
lable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and hni < 
moniousto say, "This is a convenient conttisance;" "He 
is an indulgent parent;" " She behaves with uniform for-. 
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mality;" as, " This Is a useful contrivance;" " He is a 
kind parent;" " She behaves with unvaried formality," 

We proceed to consider themembers of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they h%ve a regular 
and propcfftional diTisioo. they are much eauer to the voice, 
are more clearly understood, and better retneiiibered, than 
when this rule is not attended to: for whatever tires the 
voice, and offends the ear, is apt to raar the strength of the 
expression, and to degrade the sense ol tlie author. And 
this is a stifiicieat ground for paying attention to theorder 
and proportion of sentences, and the difTercnlpartsof which 
they consist. The following passage exhibits sentences in 
which the different members are proportionally arrange^. 

Temple^ speaking sarcastically of man, says; " But his 
pTide4i^«t4c than hi> ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge hesuppUea by snlficiency. When be has looked 
about itin as f^x as he caoi he concludes th|er« is no more 
to be seen ; when he is at tte end of his line, he is at the 
botloin fif the ocean ; when he has shot his best, be is sure 
none ever did, or ever can, shoot belter, or beyond it. His 
own reason he holds to be the cerlain measure of truth ;' 
and bis own knowledge, of what is possible in nature." 
iJere every thing is at once easy to the breath, grateful to 
the ear, and intelligible to the understanding. See another 
example of thesatoe kind, in the 17 th and 18th vmes of the 
3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmo- 
nious arrangement of the words atid members of sentences. 

In the following quutation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an eliect very diiVeieiiL Iruni tlut of the 
preceding sentences. "This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of tlie Divine commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge thedifHculties of the first entrance upon a re- 
ligious course; except only in those persons who have bad 
the happiness to be trained up to reUgiooj by the easy and 
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imeRsIUe degrees of a pious and virtuous educatkMi." 
Here there is some degree of harshness audunpteaeaBlsess,. 
owing priDcipalljr to -this, that there<is properly no nore 
than one pause or Test in the sentencer-faUing betwlxtHfae 
two members into whiefa it is divided: eaoh of which is so 
long.ab to occasiOfrS considerable strecch'of the bceath in- 
pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cs'dcnce tit close of a sentence, can 
should be taken, (liat it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
tollowinc iiislaiices ma\ bf scllicifnt tii show tlie propriety 
of some allentioii to this part of the rule. " Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are prosperous in general." It would be better * 
thus: " Virtue, diligence, snd-industf^s joined with good- 
temper and prndence, faaveever been fosndtheBurest road' 
to prosperity." Anauthorspeaklhgof theTriRity,ex|HC9SflS - 
himself tbtn: " It is a liiT^ery vhteh ire finnly beJievetfae 
truHi of, anA humbly adore -the depth of." Hon much 
better would it hare been with^his transposition: " kiea 
mystery, the truth of -ttliich we tirmly believe, and the 
depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to- 
the conclueioa. But in the dislributioo of the memben,, 
and in the cadence of the period, as well as inthesentences- 
tbemsdves, .variety AU9t~i>e obsttved $ for the.Aiod sctoa 
tires nitl).a frequent repelkioB of-tb84ame ton*. 

Though attention to the words and -nmnbera) and. the 
close of sentences, must not be oeg1ected> ytt it must also 
'he kept, wiihin proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony; 
and in no instance should perspicuHy, precision, or strei^^tli- 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound:'' All aiiiiie«iing words, 
iiitroduced merely to round , the period, or fill up the m^ 
lody, are g^at blemishes in writing. They are childish 
and trivial ornaments', by which a sentence always loses- 
more in pointof weight, than it can gain by-such additiona 
to iu sound; See tki Octavo Grimmer,- otHhischapters 

See also (Ae Appehdjx to tlie Exercises,, p. 2i9. Sec. 
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Of- FlGVRES of SpEECa-d 
Eseri-ise^, p. 203. Key, p. 173. 

The F«uaTn requisite of a perfect sentence, is -a- .judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speecli. 

As figurative language is to be met willi in alinostevery 
sentence ; and, when properljr employed, confers beam/ 
and strengt't on coinppsidon; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indispensable to thescholarsj-who areJearniog to form^ 
their sentences wit6 perspicuity, accuracy « and force. We 
sball, tberefore, enumerate the pmcipal figures, .and givje. 
them some es-pianation.. 

In general, figuresofSpeechiniply some departure froiai. 
sinjplicity of expression ; llie idea which we mean to con- 
vey is expressed iu a parlictiiar manner, and with 'some cir- 
cumstance .added, which is designed. to render the impres- 
sion more slroi^ and vi*id.' When I say, for instance, . 
" That a good man enjQys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity;" I just express mjr thoughts in the stmplest-'manner. 
ppssible: .but when [<iayf..*'To IhsuprigTit tfaere arisettt 
light iu darkness^ the same sentiment *is expressed in a.. 
£gurat>vestyle; a newxircumstanceis introduced ; "light," 
IS ppt inibv place of-" comfort," and " darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of adversity." In thq^same manner, 
to say, "It is impossihle, by any search we can make, to 
explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple pro*, 
pipsition; but when we say, " Canst ihou, by searching,, 
funl out tbe Lord ^kCanst thou find out the Almighty to 
perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou de? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know?" this introduces a. 
figure into style; the proposition being.notonlyext>Fessed, 
hut with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what inay 
bereckoned the most simple-form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasioiis, llity are both the most 
natural, and the most common metlind of uttering oar sen- 
timents. It would be very dilTicuU to compose any dtS' 
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course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen- 
tences of considerable length, in wliich there does not occur 
some expression that may be termed a figure. This being 
the case, we may see the necessity of some attention, ta 
order lo understand thrir nature and use. - 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the diiTerent objects which they discerned, or 
thought of. Thestocli of words would, then, be very small. 
As men's idea's niuitiiilied, and their acquaintance with 
objects increased, their slore of n:;mes and words would 
also increase. ISut to the vast rariety of objects and ideas, 
no language is adequate. No language is so copiouSt as to 
have a separate word for every separate Idea. IVIeii natu- 
rally sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words 
without end ; and, ia order to lay less burden on their me- 
morieSfSmade one word, which they bad already appro* 
priatcd to a certain idea or object, stand also fbr-someother 
idea or oliject, between which and the primary one, they 
found, or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible 
objects, were the words most early introduced ; and were, 
by degrees, extended to those mental objects, of which men 
bad more obscure conceptions, and to which tliey found it 
more difficult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of some sensible ide^, where their ima- 
gination found'some affinity. Thus, wespeakofajjzei-cing 
judgment, and ac/eor bead; t sqfl or ^hard heati; arbugh 
ora«»>Offf& behaviour. Wesay, iT(fla}i\fd by anger, toarmed 
by love, iweWed with pride, melCed into grief ; and these areal- 
most the only significant words which we have for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the ■ 
two following. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more copious. 
By Uieir means, words and phrases are multiplied, for ex- 
pressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
dKferences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought; | 
which no language could possibly do by proper words | 
alone, without assistance from Tropes. i 

Second^, They frequently give us a much clearer ^nd 
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more striking view of the principal objec*, than we conld 
have, if it v?ere expressed in simple terms, and ditested of 
its accessor; idea.' By-a well chosen figure, e«n couTiction 
is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind; 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following iilustralion of Young: 
'.' When we dip loo deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
ment that rentiers it impure and noxious:" and in this in- 
stance : "A heart boiling with violent pasiions, will always 
send up inratiiatiiig fumes to the head." Aa image that 
presents so much cdogrnity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an ailment from analogy, te enfOrce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general natu re of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche,Personificat ion, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, Amplification or Climax, &c. 

A Metaphor is afigure founded entirely on theresemblance 
■which oneiobject bears to Another. Hence, it'is much allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. Whm I sajp 
of some great minister, " that he nphplds the state^ like ■ 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparison: but when I say of such a minbter, 
' ' That he is the pillar of the state," it now bealmcs a iAe> 
laplior. In the latter case, the comparison betwem the mi- 
nister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed 
without any of the words that denote compi:risoR. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of tire round abolit, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." "Th'ouartmy 
rock and my fortress." " Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use' of metaphors. 
■ i. Metaphors, as welt as other ^res, should, m no occa- 
lion, beistuck anprt^itse^f ; and shoitldalwaj/i be sHch as oc 
cord viilk the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of the 
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followiDg passage,, from alate bistotiao, is, io this respect, 
Tery' exceptlnnaUe. He is giviitg an account of-the fa- 
mom act-of parli«m«nt against jrregutar taarrif^ges in Eng- 
land. "The bitlj^'says he, ''uBderwenlFa greatmnmber 
ol alterations and aiheDdments,. which, were not' effected 
without violent contest. At length, however, it was Dciated 
throogli both houses-on the tide of a great majority, and 
steered into .the safe harbour of roya! approbation." 

2. Care should be taken thai the resemblance, vrkick is Ike 
Jaimdatiaa qfthc nntapkor, be clear and j>erspictious, net far- 
^etaied, Kor dijicult to discover. T^e transgression of 4tin 

suXtr makn what are caUed harsh or forced metaphen-; 
which are displeasing, because they pimle-.the nader, and 
iitttead of illustrating the tboughti render it p^pknced md 
ifdriicate. ' 

3. In the third place, we should be careful,.,, in tfae cpo- 
duct of meta{M)«>n, never toJunMemat/^hricalirndpiKin 
Ungii^e together. Aa author, addrauiag bbtwelf to tin 
Icing, 3ays: 

To thee Ihe world its present homage pays; 

The Aaroeii cariy, but mature the jmnse;- 
k-is plain, tjiat, had not the rhyme misled btai to the cboiM 
«f an impropef phrase, l;e would have said, 

Tibt harve^ early, but mature the avp ; 
Md 80 would have co^imted the figure which be had be- 
gus. Whereat, hy dropping it unfinidiied, uidjby employ 
ing the Itterat word " praise," when we were expectijig. 
Viaiething ;that related to the harvest, the figure-is brolno, 
aad the two members of the sentence have no »^taUe Cor- 
respondence Lo each other. 

4. We should avoid mulcing two inconsistent metapfaon- 
mettonune object. This is what is called m/xeti meuphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this 
ligure. One may be " f^e/feretf under the patronage of • 
great man:" but it would be wrong to say, "shetUreA 
underihe mask of dissimulation :" as a mask conceals, but 
does not shelter. Addison inhis-Iettet from Italy, says^ 
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I bridle in my strugrtiini; muse witb [win, 
That longs 10 luitnch into a bolder strain. 
The iiiiisf, li^iired as a horse, may be britltetl ; btit when 
we sjK-uk of l.iLmching, we make it ashi-p; and by no force 
of imagination, can it be sui>iK>secl both a. horse and aship- 
at one moment ; bridled, to hinder it from. Idtaiching, 

The same author, elsewhere, aays, "There is not a single 
view of litiman nature, vhich is not suflicieiit to exttnguittt- 
thcstedsof pritle." Observe the iiicoiietence of the things 
here joined toj;elher; making a view exdrtguishy &ad ex- 
tinguish seeds. 

As mftapliors ought never to be mixeiJ, so tliey should 
not be crowded togetiies on the same object; for the mind 
has'difHculty in passing jreadily through niany ditferenb 
views of the same o^e^t, presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, UmPtltey be fl^ 
tOfTjkr pursued. If the reseintAance,' oibwiiiefi t^he figare is 
foundtid, be long dwelt upon, and carribd Into «I1 its inf- 
inite circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
weary of this stretch of fancy ;, aiid.we render our discourse 
obscure. This is called straining a vtetaphor- Authors oT 
a lively and strong imaj^iiiation are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, they, are lotli to part witii it, and fre- 
({uently continue it so long, as to become tedfons waA in- 
tricate. We 'may o63ewc> btiusbiaeei botf.tbe Miovii^ 
metaphor is spun out 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds }. all outward^bouodi ' 

'Midstsands.and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleantrs;. 

If i^ain'd, dear bought ; arui better miss'd thanglUAjdi 
■Fancy and sense, fro;ii an i\ifecLe(i shore, 

Thy cargo bring; and pestilence the prize: 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more;. 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An AUegory may be regardeii,as a metaphor continue<l 
since it is tliu representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to staud for ib 
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may take rromtbe Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegary« in the BOth psalm ; vbere the people of lu-ae) are 
represented under the image of a vine : aad the figure 
is carried throughont with great exactness and beaaty. 
"Thou hast brought aTlne'out of Egypt: thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room be- 
fore it; aud didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that ^11 they- 
which pass by the way do pluck her! The boar out of the 

' wood doth waste it, and the wild beasfeof the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven, and behold, an4 visit this vine !" See 
also Ezekiel, xvii. 32 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be not 
mixed inconaisttntly together. Indeed, ali the rules- that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to allego*. 
ries, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material' difference bctweep theuii beudes the 
one being short and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words' that are con- 

, nected with it in their proper and natural meaning : a9> 
wheal say, ''Achilles was a lion "An able minister is 
the pillar of the state;" .the " lion" and the " pillar" are 
Buflicieiitly inlerprcteO by tlie [iifiitiou of " Acliiiies" and 
the " niinislcr," whicli I juin to them ; but an allegory is, 

, or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meahingi the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out, but left to our own rejection. 

All^ory was a favourite method of delivcring instruction 
in ancient times; forwhat-wecall fables or parables, are no 
other than allegories. By words and actions attributed to 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were 
figured ; and what we call the moral, is the uniigured sense 
or meaning of the allegory. 
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A Congmrism or simile, is, when tbe resemblance belween 
two objects is expressed injbrm, and grnerally pursued 
more full; than the natureof a metaphor admits: as when it 
is said, " The actions of princes are Wke tliose great rivers, 
(he course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by few." " As the mountains are round 
abuut Jerusalem, so the Lord is round aljoitl Jiis peojjle." 
" Behold, liow good and how pleasant it is for brethren -lo 
dwell together in unit; < It is lilie the precious ointment, 
&c. and as llie dew that descended upon the mountains of 
2ion," 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
wbiqh the simile employed gives to the principal object ; 
from tbeclearerview which it presents ; or the more strong, 
impression which it stamps upon the mini]. Observe the 
eHect of it in the following instance. The authoris explain- 
ing the distinction between the powers of sense and imagina- 
tion in the human mind, " As wax," says he, " would 
not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it had not 
the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, the 
same holds ofthc soul with respect to sense and imagination. 
Sense is its receptive pawer; imagination, ^its retentive. 
Had it sense without imaginatiQn> it would not he as wax, 
but as water, where, though all impressions are instantly 
made, j et as soon as t|iey are made, they are instantly 
lost," 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
ccrned much more than thefancy : and therefore the rules 
to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they be 
clear, and that they be useful ; that ihey tend to render our 
conception of the principal object more distinct; and that 
they do not lead our yIl-w aside, and bewilder it with any 
false light. Weshould always remember that similes are 
not arguments. ' However apt they may be^ they do no 
more than explain the writer's' sentiments; they do not 
prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likeneSse 
which are toe faiat and remote. For these, in place 
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. assleling, strain the mind lo campreheiKl them, and throw 
no lighl !ipoiilhfrubjtci. It isaUo (tt beobserved, that a 
coQipansou uhich, in ihe principal circiunGtances, carriei 
ssuflideDtly near meatbbnce, may become luinaturaL 
and obscure, if pushed too far. >IotbUtg is nyjre opposite 
lo the design of this figure, than to hunt after a grAt Rum- 
ber of coincideucos in minute points, merely to show hew 
far tbe writer's ingenuity can stretch Uie tesemblance. 

A Metonymy is fouikled on theserml relations, of-fcatnc 
and effect, containfT ant) contained, sign at)d tiling slgtit- 
fietl. When we say; ''They read Milton," the cause is 
^t'lnstead of ttie clTect ; meaning "Milton's worlis." OA 
tlic other hand, when it is said, " Gray hairs shoukl be re- 
sppfli'd," tt'e put tlieeflect for the caiisc, meaning by " gray 
hairs," old ap:c. " Tlie keHie boils," is a plirase w here Lire 
name of the coniainer is siibititiUed for that of the thing 
rontaliittl. " To assume the sceptre" is a common ex- 
[ires!>ion for entering on royal authority ; tbe sign being,put 
for the thing signified. 

Wfaen the whole is put fora patt, or a p«rt for the whole; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus; in general, 
wlren any thing less, or any thing more, is put for the pre* 
rM^ object meant ; the figure is then called a Synecdoetie ax 
Cnmprchensipv. It is %"ery common, Air instance, to describe 
a uhule ohject by some r*-markable j)arl of it : as wlieii we 
say: " A fleet of twenty sail," in the place of " sidpi ,-" 
when we use the " Iwad" lor the " ptTsmi," the " u wus" 
for the " sea." In like manner, an aitribirteinay be put for 
a subject : as, " Youth" lor the " young," the " deep" for 
the " s.-a ;" a:id sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

PcrioiujicalMn ur Proxcpopoeia, is that figure by wliich 
wp aiuiiiule lif.> ami ;icliu:i to inanimate nbjeds. The u»e 
»l 'Jus li^iire is very natural and extensive: there is a won- 
ihrt,.! |>;i>iriicss in human natuje, under emotion, .to 
aiiiniuic .ill i.ibjct-ls. Whcji we say, " the ground thirsts 
for ra.n," ot, " the earth smUei with plenty y" when we 
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speak of " anibitior.'h iKittgreati&s" or, ** s r'twase's bt^ng 
deccilful;", such i xpresi-ions show the UcWu with wJiich 
the iKinil can aci.iimnmdate ihe properl'r-! o; ii>in;^ crea- 
tions of its L . fonning, T.-iL- lultovvrig are sl.ikiiii; ex- 
ftm pies from the Seri;)lures : " When Israt*! weiit otit nf 
£gypt, tlie house nf J^ah from a people of strange lan- 
guage ; the seft g<iw it, and fled ; Jordan was driven back ! 
7iic<inofliitama^ppedlikeTains, and the little hills like 
lambs. What ai4ed thee, O thou sea ! thA thou fleddest i 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast drivtn back ! Ye mountains, 
Uiat ye skipped like rams ; and ye Itttte hiHs, KJce lambs> 
Tremble, ihou earth, at the nresence of the Lord, at the 
jjresence-of tlie God of Jacoi.i/' 

The wilderness and ihe solitary place shall be glad for 
them: and tiie desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

AliltOD tfiliS' describes the immediate eiTects of eating 
-the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 
Earth tren^Ied from her entrails, as again 
paags, and nature gave a seooad groan ; 
■ Sky low'r'd, and, mutt'ring tljunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 
The impatience of Adam to know his orij;in, is supposed 
to prompt the personification of all ihc objects he beheld, 
in-order to procure information. 

. ■ Thou sun, said I, fair lightl 

. And ihou enlighteoM earth, so fresh and gay ! 
•Ve hills and dales,- ye rifers, woods, and plains, 
■And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tel!, 
' -Tell, if yr)M saw, how came I thus, haw here > 
•We shall give a remarkably fine example of this fij^uir, 
from - bishop Slierlock. He has bfiaulifully personilied 
natural religion : and we-may perceive, in the personifica- 
tiou, the spWt and grace which the figure, when well con- 
tacted, bestows on discourse. The author l3 comparing 
together our Saviour and Mahom? L « Ga (;say« he) to 
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ynur Natural Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and hii 
'itisciptes, arrayed in armour aiid blood, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands who fell by his Tictoriojs 
Gword, . Show her the dties vhich be seL iq flames, the 
countries vhich he ravaged and destroyed(- -.nd the miset- 
sble distress of all the iniiabitants of ihe earth. When 
she lias viewed him in tliis sc^e, carrj- her inlo bis 
retirement; show hfr the Prophet's chamber ; his concu- 
bines and his wivei ; and let her hear him allege revelation, 
and a Divine command, lo justify his adultery and lust." 

" When she is tired with this prospect, thea show het 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, dging good to all the 
sons of men. Let her see him in las most retired pri- 
vacies ; let her follow him ttjtthe mount, and bear his d^ 
votions and supplications to God.« Carry her to his table, 
to view his poor fare; and hear bis heavenly discourse 
Ijet her attend hiin to the tribunal, and consider the pa- 
tience with which he endured the scoffs and rrproachcs of 
his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let lier view Iiim in 
the agony of death, and hear liis last prayer for his per- 
secutors; " Father forgive tiiem, ior ihey know not whit 
they do." — When Natural Religion iias thus viewed both, 
ask her, which i> the Prophet God! — But her answtr 
we have already had, when she saw part of this scene, 
through tile eyes of the Centurion, wtip ■attended at the 
cross. By hijn she spokc^ end said, 'Truly this man 
was the Son of God.'" This is more than elegant; it is 
truly sublime. Tlie whole passage is animatetl ; and llu' 
l''igiire rises at the conclusion, when Natural Eeligioi', 
who, before, was only a spectator, is introduced as speak- 
ing by the Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifvirg 
objects, is, to decic tbcm -with fknt&stic atid trifling cir- 
cumstances. A practice of this soK dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants and deceives' the reader; and 
ather leaves him dissaltsfied, or excites, pcrbaps, hi; 
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Tistbility- Anathcrci-nir. frpqueiil in dc^crtpEivepetSonWr- 
t:alioDS, consists in iiiirtuiucin!; Uicni, '.vlicii die subject of 
■df-icussion is destitute of dignity, and tiie reader is iitJt . 
prepared to relish ihem. One can scarcely periise, witK 
■composure, the following use of tins /igiiie. It is ilie 
language of our elegant poet Thomson, who tluis personi- 
^es and connects the bodiljc •appetites, -and their gratifi^ 
■cations. % . . - 

Then saled Ilniifrer bids liis bi-othcr Tl)irst 
Fi-odurellic imgiity hovvi'i 
Nor wimliiig is tin; hio'.vn Ocfoher, drawn 
Mature and |)^r^L'ct, fro:;i his elark retreat- ' 
Of thirty years: uixl now \m honest front 
Flames in 'the light refulgent, 
It is to be remarked, concerning this fignre, and short 
metaphors arid similes, which^aUo have been allowed to be 
the pioper language of high passion, that they are the 
proper expressioa of it, only 'ou those occasions when it is 
so far moderated as to admit of words. The first and 
highest transpoi ti seem lo clVL'i■^^ liic n,;i:(l, aiid are 

denoted l)y siic-nc e or gro.'.Ti^ : next .■ucj^-i-J-, the \iolent 
and passionate language, of wiiicli \.hi:n: ;igu;cs conitilute 
a great part. Such agil2tio:i, l:o'.ve\-er. c aoiiot long con- 
tinue; the passions liaving spent .their force, tlie mind 
soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited slate> in 
which all figures are improper. 

Apostrophe is a turning offfroni Ihe regular course ofthe 
subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death is 
swallowed up in viclory, O death ! where is thy sting? 
O gravel where is thy viclory ?" 

The following is an iji^tnncc of personification and apo- 
strophe united: "O thoii sword of the Lerd ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, resLand be still ! How can it be quiett seeing tfae'Lord 
hath given it a chaise against Askelon, and against the sea- 
tkore? there hath he appointed it.'' Sebalsoaa extra,- 
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.«rdinai7 rytmple of these iij^ures, in the Uth chapter of 
luish, from the 4tb to the I9th verse, where the prophet 
describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
■deck the object addressed wilh allVcted ornaments; by 
-which authors relinqaish the expression of passion, an^ 
. Bubatltute for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extfftid this figure to too 
great length. The language of violent passion is always 
concise, and often abrupt. It pasm suddenly from one 
object to another. It often glanoes at a thought) starts 
ifrom it, and^leaves it unfinished. The succession of ideas ' 
ijs iiregular, and oinaected by distant and ancomtnon 
■ relations. On all these accounts, nothing is more'Don^ 
tural than ion^ speeches, uttered by persons under the in- 
fluence of strong passions. Yet .this error occnrs in 
several poets of distinguished reputation. 
, The next figure in order, -is jfntithem. Comparison is 
ftninded on.thereiembla|ice.; antithesis, on the contrast or 
. opposition' of two objects. -Cimtrast has always the effect, 
. tio make each of the contracted objects appear in the 
■stronger ligiit. White, for instance, never appears so bright 
as when it is opposed to black; and when both are viewed 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend against the 
charge of murder, expresses himself thus-. " Can you be- 
lieve that the person whom he scrupled to slay, when he 
might have done-so with lull Justice, in a coovenU:nt place, 
at a proper time, with secure impunity ; he made ne 
.scruple to murder-a^inst j.ustlce, in a n un favourable place, 
.at an unseasonabletime, and at therisk of capital condeni- 
iiiation?" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho" gentle, yet not dull; 
;StrOag, without r^ ; without o'erfloffing, ftMT 
" If you wish to enrich a person, study .not,to increase 
^8 stores, but to diminish his desires." 
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" If you regulate your desires according to standard ot 
nature, yqu will never bi; poor; if according ta the standard 
of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives' the 
fonn.orthe tno last examines; both became it is supposed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven on Ibe memory, which recalls it more easily by 
tiie help of such contrasted expresHons, But where sucli 
sentences frequently succeed each other; where this be- 
comrs an author's favourite and prevailing maniuT of ex- 
pressing himself, his style appears too much studied and la- 
boured ; it gives u!i the impression of an author attending 
more to bis manner of saying thingi. than to ttie things 
themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Aniitliesis. 
**If Cato may 'be censured, severely indeed, but justly, 
forabandoning tlie cause of liheily, which he would not, 
however, survive; what shall we say of tiiose, who em- 
brace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when 
they have much to hope, and give it up when they iiave 
nothing to fear!" — The capital antithesis of this sentence, 
is instituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, an j the 
i^idi^iirence of some others of her patrons. But, besides 
the leading antitheus, there are two subordinate ones, in 
tie latter merabej: "Grow tired of it, when tliey have 
much to hope ; and give it up, when they have nothing t« 
-fear," 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this 
figure, in hlsculugiuni of the philanthropic Howard. 

".He has visited alTEuiopc, — not to surrey the sumptu- 
eHsftet3<rf palaces, or the sliteli&ett of temples; out to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of anctent 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the cuctosity of modefH 
art; nor tocollect medals, or collate ma4)usciip(a: — but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infec- 
4iqH of baspilits ; to sorref the ^austons of sorrow an<l 
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Me, miserable! which way lihall I fly ■ ' ■. 
IftJiiiite wrath, and iiifiHilL' di'spairf ' 
Which «ay I fly is Hell, nijs.^lf am Hell ; 
And in llie lowest depth, a lower deep, 
SliU threat'ning to tievour-me, opi;ns wide. 
To whidi the Hell I suCTer seeihs a Heaven; - 
■ Tlie fear of an "enemy augments' tbe c6'nceptioiis of tHe - 
si?e of iheir leader. " I saw theic cUief," ' says the scou^' 
of Ossiaii, "tall as a louk of -ice; h!fl speai', ihe l>la9ted ' 
fir; his ihifid, the riiin;^ mooii; lie.sat onlhe.sliore, likfc ■ 
a.cloi!d of mist uii llie hill." 

The LTio;s fii'^nuMit ill the use of Hyperboles, arise ■ 
either fioiii oieriiraitiing, or ijitrojucing them on iiiif- - 
suitable occasions.- lJ;y<len, in his poem on ihe- ttesto* 
ration of king. Charles the Second, complimehtt that- 
Ronarcli, at the expanse of the sua himself, i . 

ThUstar at your birth shone Autso briglitj ' - ' 
■ It sfain'tf ihe duller son's meridian light. 
This is indeed mere bombast, it is dinicuit lo 2=cer'- 
tain, by any precise rule, the proper measure and 
boundary of [his figure. Good sense and just taste must 
determine' the. point, bejond which', if we pass, we become 
elitravagant. . ' 

yuion is an'other figure of speech, which is proper only 
in animated and warm composition. It is produced' when, 
Instead of relating something that is past, we use the pre- 
sent tense, and di-scrihe it as aclu.illy passing before oiii- 
eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fonnh orjiion agaiiisl Catiline: 
"'I seem to myself to behold this cily, the cirnamrnt of 
.the earih, and llie cajiitai of ;:li nalio(i>, sudd'.-nly involved 
in one conilagratioii. I see before me tlie sianghier, d 
hea^s of citizens, lying uiiburied in the midst of iheirruin-* 
ed country. I'he furious countenance of Cethegus rise's'to 
my view, while with a savage Joy, he is triumphing irt 
your miseries." ' ' 
, This manner desctipUon supposes a sort of entht]<> 
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siasm, vbicti carries the person who describes, in some 
taiessure out of himseir; and, when well executed, must 
needs, b;; the force of sympathy, itnpreM the reader or 
hearer very stnmgly. But, io order to a successful ex- 
ecution, it requires an uBcommoiily warm ima^natioo, 
and so happy a selection (rfctrcDmstanceB, as shall make- 
us think we sec before our eyes the scene that is de- 
scribed. 

Juterrogoiien. The ubfigured, KtersIiHse of mtmogai' 
tion, is to ask a i^estioo ; but when men are strongly movedv 
whaterer they woiild affirm or deny, with-great eameatBesa^ 
they naturally put in the ferra of a question, expressiog, 
thereby the strongest confidence of the troth of their own 
sentiment, and appealing to tlieir hearers for the invpossi- 
bility of thv conlrarj'. Thus Balaam expressed himself to 
Balak. " The Lord is not a man that he should lie, oeir 
ther the son of man that he should repeat, Hath he said 
it >. and shall he not do it? Hath h» spoken h i aad shaH' 
he not make it good?" 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. We sc< 
this in thd animated, iutroductory speech of Cicero agaiost 
Catiline-- " How long wHI ysu, Catiline, abuse our 
patience ? Do you not peredve that yoor deugns are dis- 
covered ?" — He might indeed have said ; " You abuse 
our patience a long while. You must be sensible, that 
your designs are discovered." But it is easy to perceive, 
iioff much this latter mode of expression, falls short ef th« 
force and vehemence of ihe former. 

ExcloBiations are the efTect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admication, joy, grief, and ths 
like. " Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tent^ of Kedar !" Paa&as. 

" O thatmy head were waters, and mine eyes, a f6unt»D 
oftears, that I iTiight weep day aodnight, forthesluaof 
the daughter of my people < O that I bad iu the wildemess 
ft todging-place of way-faring men !'* Jermit^. 
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Tbou(^ IidsiTOgatioiw uu; be introduced into close > 
and earnest reasoning, exclamatioiiB belongoBl}' to a(rong> 
eraotions of the mind. When judiciously employed, 
they agitate the hearer or ihc reailer wkli similar pas-- 
sioiis : but it is extremely improper, and sometimes ri-' 
diculous, to UiC tliem on trivial occasion-, and on mean,, 
or low subjects, 't he unexperienced writar often attempts 
to elevate his language, bj the ciipious display of this 
figure: but he rarely or never succeeds. He fretjuenLly 
renders his compojition frigid to extess, or absolutely 
Imllcrous, by calling on ui to enter into his Iransporls, 
when nothing i> siit! or done to d,;nuind trmutlun. 

Iron>i is when a pL-rson speaks coiiiravy to liis ihotights, . 
not with a \iew to titceive, but to adtl lijrtK to his ob- 
servations. Persons may be leproied for Uu-ir negli-- 
gence, by saj ing ; " You have taken great care Indeed," 
Cicero says ol the person against whom he was ]jleading ; 
" We have great reason to believe that the modest man 
would not ask bira for his debt, when he putsuifs his life."" 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of ' figure ; 
which, after having set the incunvenlences of a tiling, ia- 
ihe clearest light, concludes with a feigned etacouragement 
to pursue it. Such is diat of Horace, when, having beau- 
tifully describedthe noise and tumults of Borne, he adds, 
konically; 

" Gj now, and study tuneful \(-n>e%t Rome."v 
'I he subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : 
and tills mode of expjsijig them, is often more elfecinal 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not de- 
clined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wiu and virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish practicu. 
£Vea in thesacred writings, we have a remarliable instance 
ofit. The prophet Elijah, when Iw challenged the priests 
of Baal to prove the truth of their deityj '* Mocked tbein, 
and said : Crv aloud, for be Is a god : either he L talking, 
P 4 
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or he i» pureuing, or he is on a journey, oc pcradventure 
he aleepefh, ajid must be waked.?'- 

Kxclamalions and Irony are someliiiics united: as in 
Cicero's otalbn for Halbtis, where lie derides his licenser, 
bysai'ing; " O excellent interpreter of ll« law ! niasterof 
aiitiiiiiily! cnrreclorand amender of our conititulion'." 

The liist figure of speech tliat we shall menlioni is wha* 
writers call Amplification or .Climax. It consists iii hciglit- 
euingalltbe circUBistaoces of an object or actioi>, whicK 
we desire to place in a strong liglil. Cicero gives a live- 
ly instance of this figure, wlieii he says; "It is a crime 
to pxit a Roman citizen in boiuls ; it 'm ilic lieiglit of guilt 
to scourge him ; litlle less than [liirricide to pui him U> 
death; what name then s.ha!l I give to the act of crucify- 

Archhishop Tillotson uses this fifjure very happily, ti>. 
' Tccommend good and virtuous actions' " After \ye have 
fj^ctised good actions awhile, they become e»syi and 
wlien they are easy, wc begin to take pleasure ia themj 
and when they please us, we do them frequently ; and b-^ 
lie'iiicncy of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and con- 
l-iniierl h;ibit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
thing is natural, so far it Is necessary ; and \\c can liardly 
do otherwise; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of il." ^ 

We shall coiiclmle this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the chargeof a judge to the 
jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own , child. "Gentlemen, if ope man had any hftv 
sl^in another; if an adversary had killed his opposer^ 
or a woman occasioned the death of lier enemy ; even 
these criminals would hav^ been capitally punished 
by thf; Cornelian law; but- if this guiltless infant, 
that coidd make no enemy, had been murdered by 
its own nurse, what punishment would not then the motlier ■ 
hafe demanded! With what cries and exclamatioas would 
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she have stunned your ears ! What shall we say then, wheH 

a woman, guilty of homicitle, a mother, of the murder of 
ht-v iiiiKirriii ciiiM, liLiih ciiiiiiinsed all those tiiisdcfecls in 
OiK- ■iiiiLli'c: iiin' ■ n ',■;:)]':•• , in ifs «\vii naUiiv, dctpslable ; in 
a wun;;iii. pnv.li^^toiis ; in a iiiotlier, iiicredibie ; and perpe- 
trated ^naiiist one whose age called for compassion, whoSfi' 
near relation ciriinied atTectioji, and whose innocence de- 
served the higiiest favour." 

We have now finished what was propOi:cd, concerning ,.- 
Perspicuity in single words and phrase:*, and the nccurate 
construction of sentrncs. 'I hefomier kasbi;eii considered 
under llie heads of Puriiy, Propriety, and ['riTt>ion ; and 
the latter, iiiider those of Clearness, Unity, Slrenglli, and 
the proper use of Figurative Language. Though many of ■ 
tbose attentions which have been rcconimejidcd, may ap- 
pear minute, yettiieir ellect upon writing and style, is rauc^' . 
greater than might,, at first; beumagined. ■ A sentimcnt ' 
which is expressed in accurate language, and.in^a periods - 
clearly, neatly, and well arrange, always 'makes a stronger ' 
impression on the mind, than one that Js expressed tnaccu' 
rately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. ■ Every one 
feel^i this upon a comparison ; and if the pirecl be sensible 
in one lenience, liov/ much more in a whole discourse, or ■ 
composition that is made up of such sentences .- 

The fuiuiauiental rule foi- writing with acciiracv. and - 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to eonmunicate, in correct liiiigua^e, aiid in the clearest <^id 
moat mtural- order, -the ideas which we mean to trait^se ■ 
iftto tlte minds. others. - Such aselectionand arrangement ' 
of words, as do most justice to the sense,, and express it ■ 
to most advantage, make an agreeable "and strong impres- 
sion. To these points have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did wc always think cieariy, and were 
we, at the same time, fully maslei-sof tlie lan<;uage in wliich . 
■we write, there would be occasion for few rules. Our sen- ■ 
tences would then, of course, acquire all those properties...-. 

P 5 .- 
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efcleamesi, unity, stren^lli, and accurary, which have been 
ncoinnieiKled. For w. may rest a«*iired, that whenever 
ife express ourselves ill, besides tlie inlsmanagement of 
language, there is, for the niostpart; some mistake in our 
mannfT of conci-iving the saibject. Embarrassed, obscure, 
uirt feeble sentences, are generally, 'if jiot always^ the re- 
mit of embarri>!:s^d,ot>scure, and feeble thought. Thotight 
and expre^ision act and re-act upon each other. The un- 
^erstandirr arnl lant^iKUTf hart- a strict connexion ; and 
they who iirt Ic.iniin;,' t" compote pJuI arrange their sen- 
tences \vi*j! [icciirii^-y and order, are learning, at the same 
time, totfiink with accuracy and order; a consideration 
vhich alone v.i\l rpcompcn^e the student, for his attention 
to this branth of lilcrature. For a fufther explamtion 
the Figures of Speech, see the OtiavQ Grammar, on this sulh 
Jcct. ' 
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ADDRESS 



TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

The Compiler of these elements of the English language, 
hopes it will not bi; (!i;emeil inconsistent with the nature and 
design of hi^ work, to Jii^ke a short address to the young 
persons engaged in the study of it, respecting their future ■ ^ 
valks ill the paths of litevaturej and the chief purpose to.>^ 
which tliey should apply- their acquisitions. . 

In formin'gtbis Grammar, and the volume of IHuatrations; 
cotmectefl with it^ the author 'wasiafluenced by a desire to -, 
facilitate ^oue progress in Jeju-jiing^ aod, At the same time, . 
to impress oa' yout- minds principles of piety and virtue.^ 
He mshed a^ to assist, in some degree^ the labours ef those ' 
who are -cultivating yonx-underslandingsj and providing, 
for you a fund of rational and useful employment ; an em- 
ployment calculated to exclude those fcLvolous pursuits, . 
and that love of case and sensual pleasure, which enfeablc - 
and corrupt the nunds of many inconsid^te youth,, aod-l 
render them useless to society. , 

without y^jur own bes.t-pxerttons, ' the concern of others .■ 
iforyour welfare, will be of little avail: with them, you may . 
^rly .promise yquraelves-Buccess*^. The writer of ■ this ad- - 
dress,. therefore, recommendstoyoui ao'earnettco-spcia- 
tion.wiUi the endeavours of- your..fnends.to promote your 
improv.em^nt and happiness. This .ro-operatiors .whiKtr 
it secures your own progress, wUl.affbrd you the heartfelt ; 
' satrsfactiun, of knowing that you are cherishing flie hopes, 
and augmenting the pleasures, ,cf those with whom yoit - 
r;6: 
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arc coaaected by tfie most endearing ties. He recom- 
mends tojcKi also, serious and elevated views of the studies 
ill wliich you may be engaged. Whatever may be your 
attainments, never allow yourjelves to rest satblied witb 
ftiere literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or contracted 
application of them. When they advance only the interests 
of this stage of being, and look not beyond the present 
transfent scene, tlieir influence is circumscribed within a 
very narrow sphere. The great business of this life is to 
prepare, anil rnudiiy us, for tlie enjoyment of a better, by 
cultivating a pure an J humble state of mind, and clierisliing 
habits of piety towards God, and benevolence to men. 
Kvery thing that promotes or retards this Important work» 
is ijf great moment to yoH, and claims joui fifst and most 
serious attention^ 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge youn 
niUidsj to purify and exail your pleasures, and to dispose- 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, tiiey 
protlncecxecllent effects; which, with your best endeavours, 
to improve them, and flie Divine blessing superadded, will 
not fail to render yon, not only wise an<l good yourselves, 
but also the happy instruments of liiffuiing wimiom, re- 
ligion, and goodness around you. Thus improved, your ac- 
quisitions become handmaids to'rirtue ; and they may event- 
Bally serve to increase the rewards, which the Supreme- 
Being has prpmised to faithful and 'fvell^rected exertion^ 
for the promotton of truth and goudness^amongst men. 

But if you countetact the hopes of your fMends, and the 
tcndencj* of these attainmeubi ■ it you g^w vain of your 
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TO YOUNC! STUDENTS. 337 
real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with cfintt-nipt, 
fhc virtuous, unjetk-red mind ; if yoii siilTt'r votin.L'lvf's to, 
be absorbt;d in over-cin'intis or trilling sinicitlatioiis ; if your' 
heart and principles be debased and poisoned, by tlie in- 
fluence of corrupting and pernicious books, forwhicli no 
elegance of composition can make tunends ; if you spend 
so much of your lime in Uterary engagements, as to make 
tliem interfere with higlier occupations, and lead you to 
foi^et, that pious and benevolent action is the great eiid 
of your being : if such be the unhappy misapplication of 
your acquisitions and advantages, — instead of becoming a 
blessing to yon, they will prove the occasion of greater 
condemnation ; and, in llie lioiir of serious fliought, tlwy 
may excite tiie painful r.-flecliims, — that It would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate and un- 
aspiring; to have been cdnfined to the humblest walks of 
life ; and to have been even hewers of wood and drawers of 
water all your days- 
Contemplating the dangers to which you are exposed^ 
fhe sorrows and dishonour ^ich accompany talents 
misapplied, and a course of Indolence and fully, may yotv 
exert your utmost endeavouis to avoid them'l Seriously: 
reflecting on the great end for wblch you were brought 
into existence ; on the bright and encouraging examples' 
tff-many excellent young persons; and on th; moart)fu> 
deviations of othefs, who once were promising ; may youl 
be so wise as lo cluiose and follow that path, which leads 
to honour, u^'.'fulness, aoci (r'.ie enjoyment! This is the 
morning of your life, in which jmrsuit is ardent, and ob^ 
stacles readily give way to vigour and perseverance. 
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Embrace this favourihle season; devote yourselves, to the- 
acquisition of knowledge aiid-vittue; and hujnWy pray to- 
God that he may bless your labours.. OAen reOect^oathe 
adfantages you possesif asd. on the source from whence 
they are all derived. A.Iively. sense of the [wivilegea and 
blesungg, by. which- you have been dislingoished; . will 
induce you to render to yout heavenly. Father, the just, 
letuiosof gratitude an^ love: and these fruiis of early-, 
goodness will be regarded by him as acceptable offering;,^ 
and secure to ybu his favouc and fg:otecti(uu. 

Whatever difficulties and discauragemeots-tnay be fouiul! 
in resbting the allurements of :vice, you may. be. hnmbtyv' 
confideot, that Divine assistance will be afforded to all! 
your good and pious resolutions } and that^ every virtuous-, 
effort will have a correipondent reward. You may rest' 
assured too, that all the advanlagesarising from vicious- 
indulgences, are. light and contemptible, as well as ex-- 
ceedingly transient, compared with the substantial en-- 
joyments, tlie present, pleasures, and the future hopes., 
irbicb result from [uety and virtoe. The Holy-Scriptures^- 
assuK us, that " The ways of wisdom.. are mays ofi- 
^easantness. and that-alL-her paths are. pefwe:'! " that-- 
retlgion has the promise, of- the -life that now.is, and of' 
that which is to come:'- and that the truly goodKian, . 
whatever inay be the condition allotted to him by.Djviofl- 
Provideuce, " in all things gives thanks, and rejoices even. - 
in tribulation." — Some of these sentiments have-been finely 
illustrated by a celebrated poet. The author of 'thi» ad- 
dress presents tbc illuitratioii to yooi-aa setiiUng^aftd- 
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beautiful porlrait of virtue 1 v^iUi his most cordial wislii^s, 
' that your hearts and lives may correspond to it ; and that 
your happiness here^ may be an eavaest of happiQ^s here- 
after. 

" Know then ihi-i tni'.li, (eiiaugh for mantoknow,) 
Virtue alone is haj>piness below : 
The only point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good, witliout the fall to il! ; 
Where oitly mecitconstaat pay receives. 
Is bless'd in what it takee,-aDd what it gives ; 
The uaeqtull'd, if its end it gaini 
And if it lose, i^^tended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd ; 
And but more relish'd.as the more distreas'd: 
The broatlest mirth unfeeliHg folly wears, 
hess pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquU'd; 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless'd: 
And where no wantK, no wishes can remain ; 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain,-— 
For him alooe hope leads from goat to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
^illlengtben'd on to &ttb, and unconfin'd. 
It pours the bliss tiiat fills up all the mind." 

POJE. 

THE EMD,- 
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Clf the same booksellefs may be had, new edUions of the 
JbUewing books, by tlie same author, 

J. di 

i. ABRIDGMF.Ni' OF MURR A y's Gr AMM A R, The 

T/iirt'j Fifth etlKion. Price boiiint, .,10 
S-AnE^GLTSHGRAMMAit. Tlic JKenti/Tliird edit. 4 0 

3. English Exercises. The^crenieewM edition, 2 6 

4. A Key to the Exercises. The Tv-elfth 

edition, ; 2 6 

I Mr. Murray's Grammar, Eierciflcs and Key to ific Exercises, fonn 
aKogelher, by far, ihe inoM aimpleie and juiticLous «islysi*»lrf the Englisli 
liD^uige, that hat Mtberio bwa publiihed. Tbe tuLm for cempoHiiDa 
lie «xcell«it; the nuuptM are wJecied with taiie and judimemj iid 
the execution of the vbole diiidip in unutual degtee of ciiticU icuienm 
aid saEacitr." ' JmauH Stchor, 1B03. 

" til. Uanay^ EngKih Gnunmtr, B^iA £Mcds«s, utA AbridgmeiK ef Ihe 
Cnminir, ctadmouratleo^ui], oauxountuf their beii^ conpcned la the 
prineiple we have m rrequentlr recxunmended, of combining teligioiu (nd 
sunt Imprarementwilh the eleineDis of tdeOtific knowlet^e. Bntatiiit 
■otapntotnurpltin, loenRcintua paitiealar exataiiw&ia o^woF^^thii 
nainre, we thall only laj, ihM ihey have long been in high etianation.', 

*'The late leinied in. Blair gave hia'o[^ntea' of tbemin ihe fiiDoiring 
teimt— 'Mr. UndteyMnmj^ QrammVj vitb the ExerclteiatKl Ue Key 

• hi a Kpante votume, I etteem h a most eiccllcDt perfainMnce. 1 tblnk 

• itiupeiiorta any work of that nature we have yet had; aod am penuaded 

• ihaiit>>) bynmch) tlie bett Qtnamat at the dgliih )uigiu|e lanaS. Ob 

• Syntax, in panieabr, he hii thowit a wonderful degree oF acvteQCM and 
' precision, in ascinaining the propriety of lahguage, and in rcctilyiiif the 

• numberlcsJ criora which wrilcra 2re_apt to oimniit. Most MseCAt Iheso 
' licniks must ceilaiiily bo lo all who arc appiy in^ llicnuiivcs to llie wu ol 
' cumpogitkib-"' .Gnarilian of EdMealion,J»ly, IBOS. 

"ThH Graininar It a pablkadon of much meri^ and fuUy iniwen the pro- 
• feuioiu ill the title. The 4pptu^x coniaini tome of the ben rulei for 
wridng eieganilji and with pmp^i^y, that 7e recollect n have seen." 
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"We have been mudt pleiud niili the peraial of Mr. Uonaj^ "Ene- 
- Uih Esercisen." Tlier occupy, wUh diitmeuiilii^ eiceUence, ■ mast iin- 
^onmt place in Che sdeuce of the Engiiib languagei and, u tuchi we an 
warm)} recumnwnd thehi tothe teaclien of «:liQals,a»\irea u ID all inuse wIk; 
^Tededruui.ufaUainiDgcoirecnieuaiul ptedtianin tfa^ native (ongae." 

"Ttat book (Eoglitb ExeiciKt) bu been aeddentally mtilildi but we 
wimnglf lepeat tlie pniee ve fbrmeily gave the author for hit Englidi 8raia< 
■Bar. Then ii great judgannt rimrn In thew EierciBeij om^ vhMtoM 

Eommon merit, the greaieit penidcuity in the adapiailoa «r Uie .examples 
to Ihe aevetal i^iIct." BrJtiih Crilie, Novcrnbtr, 1798. 

"TTiese Exercises ire in general well calculiieH lo promoie Ihe |igrpo»o 
»l infurmatiun, not only with rega/d lo tmliograplir and puDciuaiion, but- 
ilK 1b pAit of phiaaeoMfx, lynlM, Ud preeiK per*i4cuiir Of composition." 
' CrUiial KtvitW, Octabtr, nVJi- 

*<Tlw vciT fcneril ip[Hubalimi winch diii grammar has received ftom the, 
pubfl^iiiaffidentlFlDdleHlveDf iti;meriwi and wc ha,ve niui^ plNiiiiBja| 
CBBfinniag ihe.deeiaiun of ihepubliC) ictpectioi lt»«uperiorit} over all other 
English eraaimara. We requeit ihesutlur ti> conlinue hit exerciont Ibr the 
instruction of ihc rising gCBeralion." Critical Btvien, jMUt, 16W. 

■■ The materials of tliis Giammar have been carefully and judidouMy lewj 
Iccicd; its arrangenlenli* distinct, and-wcU adapted to ihe purpose of instruo-i 
-tion i and its exptesnon ia simple, peiiipicuoiis, and accurate. The AppniJix 
contalD) a great. variety of useful insiruclionson puri I), propriety, piecisioo, 
pcrspiCkiity, stieugtli, and elegance of lan'uage." 

"The examples contained in Mr. Murray's " English Ex erciset," are se-, 
lened with grnljuctgineDti and are very happily adapted to the purfoec of ^ 
oprreciing eommaa error* in writing and speaking." 

Mafylieal Rruitvi, 1796, 1791^ 

"The principle upon wUch all the pubHcatfow of Ht. Mumy, for the 
instnicticni of tlie rising generatitnit in fonnded, i« suehot ^vctbimaQ iu»- 
quet^onable claim ID public pwiecUoa. The man Who blend* leligioii anil 
Dmral* with tlw elements Of idEntific knowledge, tenden au etmncni setviei 
W' society: and where dHtity of eliecultsn is added to eicAence of lieaigm 
u in ihe prcMDt caW) the claim becomt:*'irreshtible.» 
' ' ' ' ' AUi-j'ieebia Biviea, Saimarji, IBOI. 
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"Mr. Mucrif') Grimmir, is well a^l his oihfr publicaiions, Itu receiifrf 
ttkc uniioim .iiii^iubjuuii of lllerary cluracteis and juurnaliiis. We do dm 
heiiuie mcia'y lo rccommeiid ihrm to ihe jnitiucleri of youth m creij 
pul of Ihe Uniicd Slalts, ai eminently comhicive lo puie muraliij aott 
Tcliglon, ind la ihc acqu'isitkin Of I CDitect and cIcgaDl aifle. Thtj deserve 
lo ukE pbce of all otber weiki of the mug kind vbicta xre now 
MMd in ow kIkmIi.* 

n* AmirUam Xtvitm aad UKtaty J«mM/,/«r 
Jh^, Amt^t, and Stpfttabtr, IBOl. 

"1*1. Lindlej Muri»j*aGraniniar of iht English lDDgue,his grown into high 
Mpule. Tl>e demand for il is su ficciaem, I'.M alrcaily a niniJt cdiiion is 

grcallT impiuTcd, ax well a; some jrliai enltrgeil. In Greal Biiiain, vhe ulo 
■nd circutalUin are untiimmonlj lapiii aud exlensive. An.) aaa pioof of (he . 
(Oodopinioo entciiaiocii of il ID America, tbe prufessois of ibe collegetai Hew 
Tloti, 11 PiinceiDwn, and al Ne» HateD, liire adopted il u aa elemeniaif^ 
faoolE of iDMritclk)n,ia their leipeclive Eeminariei. A work so well calculated' 
W be u^ul and pojiulai i to judiciouilr iirangedi and ciesuted wiibao 
MiKfc luie aud ciiilcU iku^ weH de*OTei to be put inKi ibe Liad* of evo; 
fmon wb) Kiuliei ibe langmgc wMch it it iDtntded u thMidue." 

MuStal ami llUrary tt^uilMy./Br May, JtmrtauF 
July, 1801, tUUiJud at Nev IWtk 

"Oar Mntlmenli, witli regard to tbe omiitiuD or inieifton of ihc relaliN- 
pranauiii are eueiij nued bf Ui. Liodleji.Mwcax, the ingcnioiu autor oT 
lh*beii£a]0UOainai»rl'eTmdtf cniipiti*uii,ibiit bHfet appeated.* 

Jmfiriai KtritOrStftimbir, 18aS>' 

"We bave to doae oui avowal of ibe pteafur^ wiifi wUdc wetiaie reaO' 
tfib ucellCDt wotk, (the Gnu^arO 1^ HptwiDc our entire ^>piubauat» 
of tbe author^ JpptaMxt wbieh- wlU eiuikie Ihe aiudeut to make a propu 
OK, to cotapondoD) of ihe inatructioM dupened thniugb liie grammai. It 
coadudei with a Krioua and affection«« esbunation lo. fouthj wliicb' 
.yii^KM* tbe purilir and digiilij'of the autbor!! iwiociples, a> the geaeta) 
CMCUtion of hli woilt demuattntaa lalmw and teacafdi We, lejiuca 
that k liai attained to lo eztewife ■ circiUatloDt and 4m earaettt]' ic 
oioutiend ii.iu all) who are dainiuof aoquirinsa clear ud cmnprehentiva 
knowtedgeof the Engliih. language; Inil- more eit>edaUr to (bote wtm ate 
engaged In Ibe granuniticat inainiclion of fOttlli; aivehue m doubt lb«t 
tlwr win derive fiem \t die mott TaluaUe aMbtance to thdrlaboun,"^ 
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S. ItlTRODUCtlOK TO THE ENGLISH RSADZK. The 

Tenth edition. Price, boinwi, 3s. 
" OnrpaiM bear naiilelcMinwarf both to ilieaUtiQrnidfte cGligeiKeef 
Mr. Unntj. Ilia tUtient pubUcMio» evince mudi toand Judgraeni and 
food mdm; wu) hii MtMiona ire itrj «eU calcubied to aaswerdiein- 
•coded poipote. What Ur. ilucaj obierVet, in bia ayaiem ef rale* for 
aaaiadng diildren ta read vitb proprteif , ia worth joention t ihe precept 
wltb vMcfa be cOBcludet, la pariicularly ao ; ' Find out, and imitate a good 
eiamplet* " Briliii Criilt, Sawmitr, 1801. 

6. The Ekglish Reader. The Eleventh edition. 

Price, bound, 4s. 6tl. 
" This HlccLion rcQecu much cicdit on the uue of the Comptler; and 
ttic airanecuicnl uf Uie i iiious pieces i^i judicioiu. The preHminiij lukl 
for GDundiitiDD arc usufut, ud dcacl; delivered. We ihecefore reconuncnd 
Ihli naaU lolumc to Ihoee -who wish to umin, vithout Vae help ol ia- 
amiatiatihe inpoiUniadvuitaEetof Ibinliiag and i|)csking wiih pmpiiciy." 

KtftUy Ktvim, Jki«"> 

7. The Power op Religion om the Mind, The 
Sixteenth edition. Price, bound, 43. 
"Tbb work, wbkb.baa bepa long and iuatlj ado^edi tua, In Ibe Int 
cdi&iBj'McelMd Biaiij alMntiaiu and ImpHtTeaKDUi and, in it* preieat 
CBlaned itate, fbniti) uiDUtO(Aiiiini, oneurtbc beat bouks that cinbe pnt 
inlDlhebandaof jMiagpHple, Tbeanbjedla gme and impaitani; but 
Hnrcar baa rendcMd it highi]i [uereniDg and engaginEt bj a judidoua 
letCBlMM) of aneedotci and exampleaj wtdch, bj ibe intmnlnuto oT piona 
tefleciiona, be tewhei ibe reader to ippljr to bii orn benefit." 

Otar^m tS EAieatitii, Ant^tt, IS03. 
"Tbit 'enmplei diav where pncepi* tail,' fa a ttntb wbitft lut been 
. aelinowledged In all agea and tutiunti and on tbeivengih of tliia principle, 
Mr. Uurra} lu« bid tecoune to experieiiee, in evincing dw puwer Md ini' 
porlincc of religion, fie has ttius-f jmiihed aa iniereatlnE CDltccilon uf li»ti~ 
monies ; and ve nonder noi, iliii a wuil: su inxtructive and amuiing, 3» will 
aa iiniitcsaivc, sh .uM h.n-c buen ii«a;T4]ly piiioniirJ. k ia a buuk wliith 
nur be tei 1 wiih im.fii, by perioiis in al: siluations; and, wifli ilie li.inj 
genetaUtin, ii mjj ansvitt K\k double purp.'se, of iinpfn iuj ll.ein in bupj:rj- 
phj and in virtue," iUaihly Bniiiw, Augml, 1^(11. 



S, The above Work, in Octavo, on sui'Euioti 
Paf£k, and WITH A FINE PiCA 'Lx.tJiS.Z. - 12S. 
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-9. rNTROBOCTlON'AO LECTEUR FSANgOIS. 3i. fill.. 

"This liule Viilunn:, which is designed fur llK use of p«nO^ who iKlvcjuil 
begULi lu le:iMi ilij I'rci'.cli I.Lr'.;j<ij:jL', is composed of eilracB from' TreoCS 
iVMLcrs of r?|!uiai>iin, vho ^is diiiiii^uialicd I)/ ihe projirielr and lUifuJaen 
of llieiiseniiments. Mr. Murray mi eurciiNl hi) Dsual caulioa Wti Judf- 
mcnc ID thew MlcoionEt and htt eiplaniHami in Oie Appendix, of the 
kfiomaiial expm^M and difficult phtiKii wMch-oocar laOx ectncE^jue 
^elL calculated to timpUiyi ind oOMeqil«pti/ lo bdlSuie, ibc iiud^ of Iba 
tln|uise.*> Anll-facebia Stvlew, April, IBDT. 

"^Havinf MpeaWdljr taid uccaionila ineiiliOD Ibe autlior's judgment, dr- 
cuBUpcciioD, andtaMe, in ibe EBleciioD uf piece* fbrih« peruKal of fouiti, >*re 
necdonJy remark, ihanties« qualiiici jtcjs evident in<ihe pieseni, as in *ai 

'ruimcr instance.— Wc coidisll; rccummend ilio wlioie u a verjr lueCul 
aasisiani in. beginning la ieaia, ur icucli, liic l^reiidi language i and maxt 
espcciallj> as|)re|iurjlury lo ihc sludy of Mi .luuay'araimei workonibib 

jubjedj.w irhich it iipaidcululy. adapted." 

" Thi* work ii diitinguialied bj ilie tame nealneM of (yinsrapby, the nme 

tOWlonj 10 all Mr. Murtjy's oilmr p^normanMS. We lecummcnd ii wijh 
very gte^I pltasare, frum a coiivic;iuB Uiji ii \v;ll be found u.idful in public 
, ^Dd private luilioa." Uni-jtrial .l/njuJiwr-, Jiinr, IS07. 

"10^ LECTacnrFsjlK^ofSt Jorondc Editian. 4s..6d; . 

" Mt. MutTi]'^ exeitioni are directed to Qiie of the noblesl obji^cis. Tlier 
■re judicious, unremitted, and, we rejoice to add, paniculatly acceptable is 
the jjublic His ivurkt are diilinfuiibed, from tlie miui of scbuol boDkE,liy^ 
ttUMct ttfle,.i lefiued tasie^ aiid especially bj a vigilani subsetvieiKe » 
morality and religion. Tbis volume ia a valuable addition to the juvenile * 
HhrarjLfjiat merely Bi being; free from !he |ni«a defects of other coliealons, 
but aa alTurdtne the iiuiJentiudi in inboductiun to Frqich lileratwe is is no 
Where else obtalnaUe." EtUtUc Xteiuu, jMMt, 189& 

"Mt-Mumr<it*]'c1aiintbepToudtiile oflhe friend 'Of rotuh. Hisnw 
meiauiand meUent pubUcatiooi tor ibe use of fOuns,pebple, aiaioe well 
known for ut,io descant upon Ikem. 'J'he exinds, of which the present 
toorkiscomjiosed, do credit both to Mr. Murray's lasie and 'diligence i ihef 
arc chieB; taken from ibc wiiieis of die age of Luuis ilic the era in 
vJilCh tbp Fxench lanjguaKe altaiiied its liighesl pilcliaf puriiy and relinenienb 

be sure lo furm his lasie after Hiu iiiu-i corr-cr t:i..d<.>ls To [he y.iathful 

made wiUi the atticlesl alLenliun u piojui-.-i; , ,11 c no; lio^rjdi^d by any of 
that lax moralilv and fiUe temiuicut, wlildi luu frequeiui) ciutaclcriie iHe 
llimluFeofoutneithEwun.-'. CriiUtl ftnim, Im, lios. 
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IJ. SsilUEL TO THE £NG|.ISHllEAbEV. The JWfA 
? edition. Price, bound, 4s. 6d. 

"We nolice lliis useful volume'of Mr. Murray, ' fr I'l; E3V.i; of ilx jrfili- 
tions an I improvemcms wliich it h»» (eceiVEd In iliis edi,['iii, Tlic tel.-ciionj 
ire cnbrsL'd by nine different arliVifts ; of wliLch ii is e[wu;;l;l« ,3y, ilpt 
Ihev display Mr. Murriv's usK, juiiKineiil, anri acqu.-.inmnci; wilh tnglisli 

nenilj- qualifies 1;im lo Ruiile the liliiiiies of s'liuili. liuwsre,, cLiL-fly 

ili'iervts our rematli, i; ati Apiienilix anne.ted lo ihii edition, coniaining 
BiOiiaiihical Skeidics of llie audioi-s raeiuioneri in the " Introduclion lo Ihe 
Enilisli Keadcri"IHc " English Readc["iiself, arid the " Sequel to the Readecj"' 
with occuionil itiktura on Iheir .wriiingi, *iid retecences to the parliculsr 
wilt* bf which Ihej haraJMBo moitdinioguialKd. l^hcKSkeldiei are uif 
canuMnlr mil done. Thef'fbrm a tasi of iDlroducilon lo Utemrj Historr, 
and Criiiciun, which muff pro* e tulh inlemting and initiucUR to ihe juve- 
nile mind," Uleraty Jasmil, Frbruary, iho5. 

Wc htve alieadr borne -our lutinonr Mthe h^h weiU ef Mr. Murraj', 
u an acute gnunmarlalii and as b1eDd)ii| in liii varioui werk^ with un- 
cMWDDii teppiacBt, a delicate and correct bite bolh in tileialure end niora)& 
We are pleaaed, ihougli not nrpriMd, (i^ieeiliM Ihe imbliehasdeman^nl.* 
atm edition of the reapecubte unirk now before m." . i 

AHluial Slviiu, 1304. 

** We regard, « a verf nluable tmpTOTemen^ the triogtaphlcal and oitieal 
jifpaidiii, Introduced into mil edition of the Seqnol to the Etitlich ileader." 
Ii «antalnc shorti but iosiruciiie accouDts, nf all the authors from whose 
«Mirk« bolh IheM •eif^ions hive been fermed, Ihnse excepted who are f et 
living. This onajdlaiion (fhe Sequel] appears tnore free from ohjeciiotiabic 
pauaees. and better aiijpltil ''• iin|iDvemtii: of jouih, tlian any oiher of 



nine eiii.i: !' 'ncclcl r^< i;i Aii;li-. n, Ca:I£r, llowkcswontl, fi;e. An Ai>- 
peniii -liii I'l ;i.i!;'--s f.ih "incd, cimMinin^ Biographical Sketches of ihej 
authors [roin bIicbi this selection is made. These are executed with bteviij' 
and neatness.— We have no lietilalion in recommetidinj this selct:tion, as thij 
best of its kind." 

Critical Rtvitm Hay, tSiW 
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_t If). Fta£T.-Boo.. '>R Childrek. The fj^M 
^' edition. Price 6d. \ 

^ «tt ^^13* v'lT 'linpfoved primer ia inteftdid to prepve flw learner for Ae 
F*' , autliof 'i BniWi SptUing-book j and ii particubilf detigned by htm, to aaiiit 
^ nottiera, in ih« inatnictioa of their ^yuos children. This litUe volume if 
endUad to our reeoismeDdalian.'' UnaUy Kevinf, ifril, 1B06. ' 

Id. Ah £i(Cli3h Spellinc-Book. jpbttrieenth edition, 
Price, bound. Is. Sd. 
" Hr.Murrairhaicampafa^oBeof ihebeneleoietitarT boats Gw diiidrea 
iaUieEntfiihtanfaage." ai/ia(l Kniitt,Jfrit,iBOS, 

" We tiatre no doubt iliat teichen na; find ooniidetable advant^ from 
aJdiMiiydie Hieof (hit IptiliDg-book." Briaii CrUit, Dtcatbtr, ItBi. 

*' We doubt not that, In procua of lime, tliii tpelUng-boak will have at 
•nanj admirera, u (he auibor^ gninnur hu atreadj obuined." 

Imptriat Stvlar, Orteiw, IW*. 

' Wc can life]; recommend this $pr:iiT;S'bouti. 33 ihc best vqtIc or the 
himi wliich ins latelf fallen under out insprfliun." 

' Jnfi-ju. Mn Jt™/™. Dtctmhtr, ISA^ 

"we reeomiReiid to tH jiubtic Ihis moit imporiatH little volume, at Ibe 
imlf work wilh whldi we are arquainled, in the Engliah Language, for 
^lluhlDg diildren in read, willlen by a phlkisophcr and a in:lii of laile." 

Uttrary yaanial, KoBf mbir, IBCI^. 

"Tills is 3 veri' nratand iiictibtc'eraenTarj ijoiik. .The scaie of inslructiun 



taint of the ptcvailin!; lire. ,/un. Thi -aservpi much praise and 

incout^^ement, fortl- paina )e bu taken in piui^in^iMXtkaotiiwracfianr 
and the Englldi Giammar, nemianed In Uie tille of itx preicnl irafki will 

cMabli^AiE cliflraaer as a writer in Ihic imporlanl depsnmentof lilcralure." 

Thr Ch'isthiB Oh:/!V!r, Jpril. IS06. 

whldi ii is infejiilcd ; ami must he an acceptable present to tlic leadiers of 
Ei^liih youili. Mr. Muriaj', nlio has already diiplayed great ahill in the 
department of instruciion, trill acquire addiUonal reputiiion from M* 
. lunval. The rules for spelling and pronnndalior are gbodj and the 
I.eaw*,J)ample*, and Exerciiea,areJudk'>ottfI)'cbMen. Tb; hoat la eo- 
litled lo oar recommendation.*' WeMify Kfvim) ifril, IStBi 
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